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A  Ball.4d-Tr.\gedy. 

{Circa  182 — .) 

Part  I. 

“1  HAVE  a.  Love  1  love  too  well 
Where  iJunkery  frowns. on  Exon  IMoor ; 
1  have  a  Love  1  love  too  well, 

To  whom,  ere  she  was  mine, 

■  Such  is  my  love  for  you,’  1  said, 

‘  That  you  shall  have  to  hood  your  head 
A  silken  kerchief  crimson-red. 

Wove  finest  of  the  fine.’ 


“And  since  this  Love,  for  one  mad  moon. 
On  Exon  Wild  by  Duidiery  Tor, 

Since  this  my  Love  for  one  mad  moon 
Did  clasp  me  as  her  king, 

1  snatched  a  silk-piece  red  and  rare 
From  off  a  stall  at  Priddy  Fair, 

I’or  handkerchief  to  hood  hei'  hair 
When  we  went  gallanting. 


“Full  soon  the  four  weeks  neared  their  end 
Where  Dunkery  frowns  on  Exon  iMoor ; 
And  when  the  four  weeks  neared  their  end, 
And  their  swift  sweets  outwore, 

I  said,  ‘  What  shall  I  do  to  own 
Those  beauties  bright  as  tulifis  blown . 

.\nd  keep  you  here  with  me  alone 
As  mine  for  evei  inore?  ’ 
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“And  as  she  drowsed  within  niy  van 
On  Exon  Wild  by  Duukery  Tor — 

And  as  she  drowsed  within  my  van, 

And  dawning  turned  to  day, 

She  heavily  raised  her  sloe-black  eyes 
And  murmured  back  in  softest  wise  : 

‘  One  more  thing,  and  the  charms  you  prize 
Are  yours  henceforth  for  aye. 


“  ‘  And  swear  1  will  I’ll  never  go 
While  Dunkery  frowns  on  Exon  Moor 
To  meet  the  Cornish  Wrestler  Joe 
For  dance  and  dallyings. 

If  you’ll  to  yon  cathedral  shrine. 

And  linger  from  the  chest  divine 
Treasure  to  buy  me  ear-drops  line. 

And  richly  jewelled  rings.’ 


“1  said  :  ‘  1  am  one  who  has  gathered  gear 
From  Marlbury  Downs  to  Dunkery  Tor, 
Who  has  gathered  gear  for  many  a  year 
From  mansion,  mart,  and  fair  : 

But  at  God’s  house  I’ve  stayed  my  hand. 
Hearing  within  me  some  command — 
Curbed  by  a  law  not  of  the  land 
From  doing  damage  there.’ 


“Whereat  she  pouts — this  Love  of  inine- 
As  Dunkery  frowns  on  Exon  IMoor, 

And  still  she  pouts — this  Love  of  mine — 
So  cityward  I  go. 

But,  ere  I  start  to  do  the  thing. 

And  speed  my  soul’s  imperilling 
For  one  who  is  my  ravishing 
And  all  the  joy  I  know. 


“I  come  to  lay  this  charge  on  thee — 
On  Exon  Wild  by  Dunkery  Tor — 

I  come  to  lay  this  charge  on  thee 
With  solemn  speech  and  sign  : 
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Siloiilil  go  ill,  cuul  iiiy  lil'e  |)ay 

I'or  botciiory  in  this  rash  assay, 

Yon  arc  to  take  hers  likewise — yea. 

The  month  the  law  takes  mine. 


“]*’or  should  my  rival,  Wresllcr  doe. 

Where  hmd\(M-y  frowns  on  1‘lxon  Moor — 
My  reekless  rival,  Wresllei'  Joe, 
iNIy  Jjove’s  ()ossessoi’  he. 

My  tortured  spirit  would  not  rest, 

Itut  wander  weary  and  distrest 
J'hroughout  the  world  in  wild  protest  : 
'I'he  thought  nigh  maddens  me  !  ” 


Paut  11. 

Thus  did  he  speak  this  hrutlier  ol  mine — 
On  Exo!i  Wild  hy  Dunkery  Tor 
Horn  at  my  hirth  of  mother  of  mine. 

And  forthwith  went  his  way 
To  dare  the  deed  some  coming  night  .  .  . 

— 1  kept  tlie  watch  with  shaking  sight, 

Tlie  moon  at  moments  breaking  bright 
At  others  glooming  grey. 

For  three  full  days  1  lieard  no  sound 
Where  Jlunkery  frowns  on  Exon  Moor, 

For  three  full  days  1  heard  no  sound 
Whether  his  fay  prevailed. 

Or  one  malign  the  master  were ; 

Till  some  a-foot  did  tidings  bear 
How  that,  for  all  his  practised  care, 

He  had  been  caught  and  jailed.  ' 

Yes ;  for  this  Love  he  loved  too  well 
On  Exon  Wild  hy  Dunkery  Tor — 

All  for  this  Love  he  loved  too  well 
He  burst  the  holy  bars, 

Seized  silver  vessels  from  the  chest 
To  buy  her  ornaments  of  the  best 
At  her  ill  witchery’s  request 

And  lure  of  eyes  like  stars.  .  .  . 
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When  blustering  March  confused  the  sky 
In  Toneborough  Town  by  Exon  Moor ; 
When  blustering  March  confused  the  sky 
They  stretched  him  :  and  he  died. 
Down  in  the  crowed  where  I,  to  see 
The  end  of  him,  stood  silently, 

With  a  set  face  he  lipped  to  me — 
“Remember.”  “Aye!”  I  cried. 

By  night  and  day  I  shadowed  her 
From  Toneborough  Deane  to  Dimkery  Tor, 
By  night  and  day  I  shadowed  her ; 

And  yet  I  could  not  bear — 

Till  Wrestler  Joe  anon  began 
To  figure  as  her  chosen  man. 

And  took  her  to  his  shining  van — 

To  doom  a  form  so  fair  I 

He  made  it  handsome  for  her  sake — 

And  Dimkery  smiled  to  Exon  Moor — 

He  made  it  handsome  for  her  sake. 
Painting  it  out  and  in ; 

And  on  the  door  of  apple -green 
A  gay  brass  knocker  soon  was  seen, 

And  window-curtains  ivhite  and  clean 
For  her  to  sit  within. 

And  all  could  see  she  clave  to  him 
As  cleaves  a  cloud  to  Dimkery  Tor — 

Yea.  nil  could  see  she  clave  to  him  ; 

And  every  day  1  said, 

“  A  pity  it  seems  to  part  those  two 
'J^hat  hourly  seem  to  love  more  true ; 

Yet  she’s  the  wanton  woman  who 
Sent  one  to  his  death-bed  !  ” 

That  blew  to  blazing  all  my  hate 
While  Dunkery  frowned  on  Exon  Moor, 
And  when  the  river  swelled,  her  fate 
Came  to  her  pitilessly  .  .  .  , 

I  dogged  her,  crying;  “Across  that  plank 
They  use  as  bridge  to  reach  yon  bank 
A  coat  and  hat  lie  limp  and  dank  : 

Your  goodman’s  can  they  be?” 
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She  paled,  and  went,  I  close  behind — 

And  Exon  frowned  to  Dnnkery  'For, 

She  went,  and  I  came  up  behind 

And  tipped  the  plank  that  bore 
Her  fleetly  flitting  across  to  eye 
What  such  might  bode.  She  slid  awry  ; 
And  from  the  current  came  a  cry, 

A  gurgle ;  and  no  more. 

How  that  befel  no  mortal  knew 
From  Marlbury  Downs  to  Exon  Moor ; 

How  that  befel  no  mortal  knew 

But  he  who  schemed  the  crime, 

Which  night  still  covers  !  .  .  .  But  in  dream 
Those  ropes  of  hair  upon  the  stream 
He  sees,  and  he  will  hear  that  scream 
Until  his  judgment-time. 

Thomas  H 
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A  FEW  (lays  ago  we  received  ilie  news  Hint  suddenly,  and  almost 
simultaneously,  a  revolution  had  broken  out  in  ITui)eh,  Idunnan, 
and  S/(K*huan.  ddiese  three  province's  are  situated  in  the  veiy 
heart  of  China,  in  the  valkw  of  the  incom[)araI)l('  Yang-ts(>-kiang, 
China’s  principal  high  road  and  trade  artery.  They  have  to¬ 
gether  about  125 ,000, 000  inhahitants.  Tlu'y  contain  some  of 
tlie  greatest  industiaal,  comiiK'rcial,  and  mining  centres  of  China, 
and  they  possess  an  importance  comparat)le  with  that  which 
Jjancashire  and  Yorksliire  have  for  Clreat  Britain  and  which  the 
States  of  Arasstichuselts,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania,  with  the 
towns  of  Boston,  Chicago,  Saint  Tiouis,  Philadelphia,  and 
Pittsburg  have  for  the  Pniled  States.  The  position  in  China  is 
exti'emely  serious,  and  people  are  asking  themselves.  What  are 
the  causes  of  this  sudck'n  I’evolution,  and  what  are  its  aims? 
What  is  the  character  of  its  organiser,  Dr.  Sun  A'at  Sen,  and 
what  is  his  policy?  How  will  the  revolution  affect  China  and 
the  surrounding  States,  especially  India?  How  will  it  affect  th(' 
foreigners  living  iti  China,  Eui'o]iean  interests,  and  tlu'  halaiua' 
of  power  in  the  Far  East?  T^ast,  but  not  least,  ought  Clreat 
Britain,  which  alone  is  able  to  control  the  situation,  to  interfere 
in  the  struggle,  and  what  should  he  her  jiolicy  if  other  nations 
wish  to  intervene? 

I  have  perhaps  some  cjualifications  for  answering  these 
questions.  During  many  years  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in 
Chinese  history,  literature,  and  politics,  and  ('specially  in  the 
latter.  Only  a  few  months  ago  I  visited  the  great  Chiiu'se  settle¬ 
ments  in  New  Yoi'k,  Tjos  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seatth', 
Vancouv('r,  and  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  where  I  discussc'd 
the  situation  in  China  with  many  of  the  most  prominent  Chinese 
citizens.  In  Victoria  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  meeting  Dr. 
Sun  Yat  Sen  himself.  I  spent  several  afternoons  and  ev('nings 
in  his  ('ompany,  and  when  he  found  that  I  had  much  sympathy 
with  his  country  and  his  countrvim  n,  he  told  me  without  reserve 
of  his  plans,  and  allowed  me  t('  discuss  with  him  every  aspect 
of  the  ('hinese  ouestion.  As  th('  character  of  a  r('volution  depends 
largely  on  the  character  of  its  h'adcr.  I  would  giv('  a  hri('f  account 
of  the  impression  which  I  r('C('i\('d  from  my  int('rcourse  with 
Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen.  The  doctor  is  a  man  of  medium  height, 
slight  hut  wiry,  and  is  fortv-five  years  old.  He  speaks  good 
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English.  He  is  very  quiet  and  reserved  in  manner,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  moderate,  cautious,  and  thoughtful  in  speech.  He  gives 
one  tlie  impression  of  being  rather  a  sound  and  thorough  than  a 
brilliant  man,  rather  a  thinker  than  a  man  of  action.  He  does 
not  care  to  use  the  dramatic  eloquence  which  appeals  to  the 
imagination  and  the  passions  of  the  masses,  and  which  is  usually 
found  in  political  and  religious  reformers  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
But  then  the  Chinese  are  perhajis  not  so  emotional  as  are  most 
Eastern  and  Western  nations.  I  have  heard  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen 
addressing  a  meeting  of  his  countrymen.  He  spoke  quietly  and 
almost  monotonously  with  hardly  any  gestures,  but  the  intent 
way  in  which  his  audience  listened  to  every  word — his  speeches 
occupy  often  three  and  four  hours,  and  even  then  his  hearers 
never  tire  of  listening  to  him — showed  me  the  powerful  effect 
which  he  was  able  to  exercise  over  his  hearers  by  giving  them 
a  simple  account  of  the  political  position  in  China,  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  people,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary 
movement. 

The  majority  of  the  Chinese  in  America  are  revolutionaries, 
and  they  worship  their  leader.  Chinamen  are  commonly  supposed 
to  he  sordid  materialists,  devoid  of  patriotism,  and  interested 
only  in  money-making,  who  are  always  ready  to  sell  their 
country  to  the  enemy.  The  incorrectness  of  that  widely-held 
belief,  and  the  influence  of  Dr.  Run  Yat  Ren,  will  he  seen  from 
the  fact  that  the  Chinese  living  outside  China  have  given 
enormous  sums  to  the  revolutionary  movement.  According  to 
the  Doctor’s  statements,  inany  have  given  him  their  entire 
fortune.  Even  the  poorest  shopkeepers  and  laundrymen 
contribute  their  mite. 

Dr.  Run  Yat  Ren  seems  to  he  actuated  solely  by  unselfish 
motives.  He  does  not  “make  a  good  thing”  out  of  his  agitation, 
like  so  many  professional  agitators.  T  found  him  at  a  fourth- 
rate  hotel,  a  kind  of  lodging-house  for  working  men,  occupying 
'‘a  hare  and  miserable  little  room.  His  dress  was  modest  and 
his  luggage  .scanty.  Hpon  my  inquiring  he  told  me  smilingly 
of  the  many  attempts  which  have  been  made  on  his  life,  and 
enumerated  the  rewards  which  the  Chinese  Imperial  (rovern- 
ment,  and  various  provincial  Governments,  have  offered  for  his 
head.  If  T  remember  rightlv,  they  amount  altogether  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  700,000  taels,  or  about  £100,000.  One  night, 
when  we  had  been  discussing  Chinese  affairs  till  past  midnight 
at  my  hotel,  T  wished  to  accompany  him  hack  to  his  hotel,  a 
distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  partly  from  courtesy, 
partly  in  order  to  protect  him  if  he  should  he  attacked.  Although 
he  was  alone,  he  ahsolulely  refused  rny  repeated  and  pressing 
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offers.  At  Iasi  I  told  him,  “With  a  reward  of  .€10(J,()00  on  yo\ir 
head,  you  should  not  go  alone  fhrough  the  deserted  streets  of  a 
strange  town.  If  yon  have  no  fear  for  yourself,  yon  should  at 
least  spare  yourself  for  your  cause  and  j^onr  country.”  He 
replied  wdth  a  quiet  smile  which  was  half  sad  and  half  humorous  : 
“If  they  had  killed  me  some  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  a  pity 
for  the  cause ;  I  was  indispensable  then.  Now  my  life  does  not 
matter.  Our  organisation  is  complete.  There  are  plenty  of 
Chinamen  to  take  my  place.  It  does  not  matter  if  they  kill 
me.”  That  little  incident  showed  the  character,  spirit,  and 
courage  of  the  man.  .After  saying  good-bye  at  tbe  door  of  tbe 
hotel,  I  followed  Hr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  at  a  distance,  feeling  respons¬ 
ible  for  my  guest’s  safety.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  that  none 
of  bis  countrymen  were  waiting  outside  to  escort  bim  to  his 
hotel.  The  streets  were  empty.  A  Chinaman  might  easily  have 
earned  that  night  the  reward  of  700,000  taels.  Simple,  un¬ 
affected,  and  modest.  Hr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  gives  one  tbe  impression 
of  a  really  great  man  in  tbe  fullest  sense  of  the  w’ord.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  compare  him  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  with 
Craribaldi,  for  he  stands  by  himself,  and  is  likely  to  be  classed 
in  history  among  the  world’s  greatest  men.  No  greater  task  has 
ever  been  attempted  than  that  of  reforming  the  oldest  and  the 
most  conservative  State  the  world  has  seen,  and  of  converting  it 
into  a  republic.  Tbe  reform  of  Japan  is  but  a  small  thing 
compared  with  the  re-creation  of  China. 

Hr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  fold  me  that  he  had  millions  of  adherents, 
and  described  to  me  the  organisation  of  bis  society,  which,  with 
its  self-supporting  branches,  its  lumorary  ju’esidents,  A’c.,  may  be 
compai’ed  with  the  great  political  associations  existing  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries.  The  Hoctor  has  led  an  agitator’s  life  for  mo»'e 
than  twentv  years.  At  first  be  was  in  favour  of  reform.  He 
became  a  I'e  volution  ary  when,  at  last,  he  recognised  that  all 
attiMopts  to  reform  China  by  pi'aeeful  and  orderly  methods  were 
quite  hopeless.  He  told  me  that  the  revolutionary  movement 
had  received  an  enormous  impetus  when,  during  the  short 
reform  jieriod  inaugurated  by  the  late  Fimperor,  many  thousands 
of  students  belonging  to  tbe  best  families  had  gone  abroad, 
especiallv  to  Japan  in  100.A  there  were  10,000  Chinese  students 
in  Ja]ian  -who  had  come  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  hopeless 
backwardness  of  Cbina,  the  tvranny  of  its  Government,  and  the 
ni'cessity  of  thorough  reform  in  order  to  save  it  from  utter  ruin. 
Tims,  a  verv  large  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  educated, 
cultured,  and  privileged  classes  had  become  bis  supporters,  and 
bad  spread  the  gospel  of  revolt  all  over  the  country.  Tbe  Govern¬ 
ment  knew  the  strength  of  the  revolutionary  party  and  feared  it. 
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A  revolution  would  brenk  out  within  two  years.  Practically  the 
whole  of  the  modern  army,  that  is,  that  part  of  the  army  which 
has  been  drilled  by  Europeans  and  Japanese,  were  patriots,  and 
were  on  the  side  of  the  revolution.  The  Government,  being 
aware  of  this,  relied  for  its  defence  on  the  ancient  and  unreformed 
military  forces,  hired  cut-throats  without  the  sense  of  patriotism, 
who  fought  merely  for  their  jiay.  TTiese  guarded  the  magazines 
and  arsenals,  and  were  provided  wdth  plenty  of  ammunition. 
The  modern  army  was  left  without  ammunition.  To  ensure 
their  harmlessness  only  five  cartridges  per  man  were  allowed  for 
firing  practice,  and  only  small  parties  of  men  were  given 
cartridges  at  any  time.  The  greatest  needs  of  tlie  revolutionaries 
were  money  and  arms. — lly  llie  seizure  of  the  im])ortant  Hanyang 
arsenal  and  freasury,  the  revolufionaries  have  obtained  both  at 
the  outset  of  their  operations,  and  through  their  control  of  mines 
and  factories  they  can  manufacture  all  the  implements,  arms, 
and  ammunition  which  they  need. 

China  has  had  about  twenty  dynasties,  which  have  been 
introduced  by  as  many  revolutions,  but  China  has  remained  un¬ 
reformed.  A  change  of  dynasty  is  therefore  no  longer  considered 
a  remedy  for  China’s  ills.  China  has  hitherto  been  governed 
by  an  absolutism  which  was  supposed  to  be  paternal,  but  which 
has  become  tyrannical.  The  people  are  tired  of  being  mis¬ 
governed.  They, wish  to  govern  themselves.  The  revolutionary 
party  desires  to  convert  China  into  a  republic.  China  proper  is 
a  loose  conglomerate  of  eighteen  semi-independent  provinces 
ruled  by  Viceroys.  They  are  to  be  replaced  by  republics  having 
Parliaments  of  their  own.  These  local  Parliaments  will  look 
after  purely  local  affairs,  while  national  afTairs  will  he  under  the 
control  of  a  supreme  National  Parliament.  The  Government 
of  China  will  he  modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States  or  of 
Canada,  and  all  has  been  prepared  for  effecting  such  a  change. 
In  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen’s  opinion,  the  Chinese  people  are  able  to 
govern  themselves,  being  industrious,  orderly,  and  docile, 
especially  as  they  have  been  trained  in  the  art  of  self-government 
and  co-operation  through  their  powerful  guilds  and  secret 
societies.  He  told  me  that  the  Chinese  were  revolting  not 
against  the  foreigners  but  against  their  corrupt  Government, 
against  the  Manchns.  The  Europeans  dwelling  in  China  would 
be  safe.  A  reformed  China  would  he  friendly  to  all  nations,  but 
it  would  Expect  to  he  treated  as  a  civilised  nation  wdien  it  had 
eaimed  the  respect  of  Europe  and  could  no  longer  be  reproached 
with  barbarism. 

The  Chinese  revolution  is  caused  by  the  mis-government  and 
corruption  which  are  apparently  inseparable  from  China’s  present 
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form  of  f?ovonimont.  Tii  Chinn  there  are  about  400,000,000 
Chinese  and  5,000,000  Manchus.  The  latter,  havinfi  conquered 
tlie  country,  resc'rved  to  themselves  all  positions  of  power  and 
profit.  They  rule  through  a  host  of  more  or  less  irresponsible  and 
venal  officials,  most  of  whom  are  Manchus.  Self-preservation  is 
the  first  instinct  in  men.  Owing  to  their  great  numerical 
inferiority  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Manchus  that  the  people 
should  he  weak,  ignorant,  unwarlike,  and  disunited.  Therefore 
the  chief  aim  of  the  Manchu  policy  was  not  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  country  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
hut  to  preserve  the  power  of  the  ruling  caste  and  to  keep  the 
fx'oide  in  subjection.  Intercourse  with  foreign  nations  would 
have  been  profitable  to  the  Chinese  traders,  and  it  would  have 
(mlighteiK'd  the  Chinese  people.  However,  the  enlightenment  of 
the  people  might  become  dangerous  to  the  small  ruling  caste. 
Therefore  the  Manchu  officials  preached  hatred  to  the  foreigners, 
who  were  excluded  from  the  country.  To  the  Manchus  a 
disastrous  war  w'as  a  smaller  calamity  than  the  existence  of  a 
national  army  wffiich  might  overthrow  them.  So  the  Chinese 
army  was  neglected,  and  the  country  was  humiliated  and 
despoiled  by  all  nations.  Modern  industries  and  railways  would 
have  increased  the  national  prosperity,  but  as  both  would  have 
increased  the  power  and  cohesion  of  the  people,  the  introduction 
of  both  was  forbidden.  The  people  prayed  for  good  and  honest 
government.  How’ever,  as  the  officials  were  Manchus  they  had 
to  be  humoured  to  ensure  their  fidelity  and  support,  and  thus 
they  were  allowed  to  prey  upon  the  people.  During  two  and  a 
half  centuries  the  Chinese  were  ruled  by  an  absolute  and  corrupt 
bureaucracy,  and  their  taskmasters  were  aliens. 

Confucianism,  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  China,  is  neither  a 
religion  nor  a  system  of  transcendental  or  cosmic  philosophy.  It 
is  an  agnostic  system  of  ethics,  and  a  system  of  practical,  and 
purely  temporal,  common-sense  philosophy  which  sees  no  further 
than  this  earth.  It  takes  practically  no  notice  whatever  of  the 
question  of  an  after-life,  of  eternity,  of  future  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments,  of  Ciod.  It  teaches  merely  that  one  ought  to  do  good 
because  it  is  man’s  duty  to  do  good.  Confucianism  is  entirely 
concerned  with  the  relations  between  man  and  man,  and  it  deals 
very  fully  with  the  question  of  government,  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  and  other  practical  matters.  Confucianism  is 
the  most  dcunocratic  of  doctrines.  It  condemns  in  the  most 
unsparing  terms  governmental  absolutism  and  favouritism,  the 
appointment  of  incomp('t(uit  officials,  and  official  tyranny  and 
extortion  -  the  very  evils  which  exist  in  China.  All  Chinese  study 
the  Classics  as  soon  as  they  have  mastered  the  alphabet. 
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Moncins,  tlio  prrontost  pupil  of  ConfnciiiR,  wrote  2,200  yenrs  a,?o  ; 
“The  people  are  the  most  important  element  in  a  nation.  '^I’he 
fjods  come  next.  TIk'  sovereign  is  the  least  important  of  all.” 
That  phrase  sums  np  with  the  characteristic  brevity  of  C'hinese 
wisdom  the  political  doctrines  of  Confucianism.  We  read  in  the 
Shii  King,  which  was  written  more  than  1,000  years  before 
Christ  :  — 

“  States  and  eapitals  aro  founded,  Ivings,  dukes,  nobles,  and  officers  are 
a]i|K)inted  not  to  minister  to  the  idle  vanity  and  to  the  pleasure  of  one  but 
for  the  ffood  "overninent  of  the  people.  Heaven  is  all-knowinf:;  and  all¬ 
observant.  IMay  the  Kin*;;  take  him  as  his  model.  Then  ministers  will 
fidfil  their  duties  worthily  and  the  people  will  be  well  governed.  The  mouth 
gives  occasion  for  shame  and  arms  give  the  occasion  for  war.  Whether  a 
government  be  good  or  bad  depends  on  the  various  officers.  Offices  should 
l)e  given  not  out  of  favour,  but  to  reward  ability.  Dignities  should  be 
conferred  7iot  on  evil  men,  but  on  men  of  worth.  Give  anxious  thought 
before  you  act,  and  act  at  the  proper  moment.  Admiration  of  one’s  virtue 
will  desti’oy  that  virtue.  Pride  in  one’s  ability  will  destroy  that  ability.  For 
t)ll  affairs  let  there  be  dtie  preparation,  for  due  preparation  brings  success. 
Do  not  advance  favourites,  for  they  will  despoil  you.  Do  not  be  ashamed 
of  mistakes  and  thus  make  them  crimes.  Occupy  your  mind  worthily  and 
your  government  will  be  pure.” 

The  dominating  note  in  Chinese  policy  under  the  Manchu  rule 
hns  been  distrust  of  the  people.  Yet  the  venerable  Book  of  Bites 
says  :  “When  the  masses  of  the  people  cannot  he  trusted  by  those 
above  them,  the  people  cannot  be  governed  successfully.”  The 
present  rulers  of  China  have  forgotten  that  excellent  maxim. 

The  character  of  the  teachings  of  the  Chinese  sages  regarding 
the  relations  between  the  rulers  and  the  people  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  extracts  from  the  works  of  Mencius.  Conversing 
with  Bing  TTwang,  Mencius  asked  : — 

Ts  there  any  difference  between  killing  a  man  with  a  stick  or  a  sword?  ’ 
‘  There  is  no  difference,’  was  the  answer,  ^fencius  continued  :  ‘  Ts  there 
any  difference  between  doing  it  with  a  sword  and  with  Government 
measures?  ’  ‘  There  is  not,’  was  the  answer.  Mencius  then  said  :  ‘  In  your 
stalls  there  are  fat  beasts  and  in  your  stables  there  are  fat  horses,  but  your 
people  have  the  look  of  hunger  and  in  the  fields  are  those  who  have  died 
of  famine.  This  is  making  beasts  devour  men.’” 

Conversing  with  King  Seuen,  Mencius  asked  :  — 

If  one  of  your  Afajesty’s  servants  had  entrusted  his  wife  and  children 
to  the  care  of  a  friend  whilst  travelling  abroad,  and  he  wovdd  on  his  return 
find  that  they  bad  been  neglected  and  had  suiTered  from  cold  and  hunger — how 
ought  be  to  deal  with  him?  ’  Q’he  King  answered  :  ‘  Tie  should  cast  him 
olT. ’  lifeneius  proceeded  :  ‘  If  your  cdiief  judge  sho\dd  not  keep  his  officers 
of  jtisliee  in  order,  what  should  be  done  to  him?  ’  The  King  answered  : 
’  He  should  be  dismissed.’  l^Iencins  then  inquired  :  ‘  If  within  your  Kingdom 
there  is  no  good  government,  to  whom  is  it  due?  ’  The  King  looked  to  the 
riglit  and  left  in  confusion  and  spoke  on  oilier  inattm-s.” 
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Official  appointments  have,  until  lately,  been  made  solely  on 
the  strength  of  purely  literary  attainments,  although  we  read  in 
the  Confucian  Analects,  “Though  a  man  be  able  to  recite  the 
three  hundred  odes  but  be  incapable  as  an  administrator  or  an 
ambassador,  and  cannot  work  without  assistance,  of  what 
practical  use  is  then  his  knowledge?” 

Chinese  literature  is  extremely  rich  in  telling  proverbs.  Many 
of  these  insist  on  the  supremacy  of  the  people  ;  “The  people’s  will 
is  the  will  of  Heaven.”  Others  emphasise  the  authority  of  the 
law,  and  complain  of  the  tyranny  of  officialdom,  the  venality  of 
the  judges,  and  the  necessity  of  forming  secret  societies  for  the 
mutual  protection  of  the  people.  A  proverb  says  :  “The 
mandarin  derives  his  jiower  from  the  law,  the  people  from  the 
secret  societies.”  xXnother  warns  us  :  “The  doors  of  the  law 
courts  stand  wide  open,  but  you  had  better  not  enter  if  you  are 
only  strong  in  right,  but  not  strong  in  cash.”  Another  tells  us  : 

“  The  friendship  of  mandarins  impoverishes ;  that  of  merchants 
makes  rich.” 

The  foregoing  extracts  suffice  to  show  that  the  tyrannical  mis- 
government,  official  incompetence  and  obstructive  conservatism 
prevalent  throughout  China  are  not  due  to  the  influence  of 
Confucianism  as  has  hitherto  been  believed  in  the  West.  They 
are  opposed  to  Confucianism,  and  are  condemned  by  it. 

The  condition  of  the  Chinese  people  has  been  well  described 
by  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  in  1897,  in  the  following  words,  which 
incidentally  show  his  great  literary  ability  and  power  and  his 
wonderful  command  of  the  English  language  :  — 

“The  form  of  rule  which  obtains  in  China  at  present  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  The  people  have  no  say  whatever  in  the  management 
of  imperial,  national,  or  even  municipal  affairs.  The  mandarins,  or  local 
magistrates,  have  full  power  of  adjudication,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
Their  word  is  law  and  they  have  full  scope  to  practise  their  machinations 
with  complete  irresponsibility,  and  every  officer  may  fatten  himself  with 
impunity.  Extortion  by  officials  is  an  institution.  It  is  the  condition  on 
which  they  take  office;  and  it  is  only  when  the  bleeder  is  a  bungler  that 
the  Government  steps  in  with  pretended  benevolence  to  ameliorate,  but 
more  often  to  complete,  the  depletion. 

“  English  readers  are  probably  unaware  of  the  smallness  of  the  established 
salaries  of  provincial  magnates.  They  will  scarcely  credit  that  the  Viceroy 
of,  say.  Canton,  ruling  a  country  with  a  population  larger  than  that  of 
Great  Britain,  is  allowed  as  his  legal  salary  the  paltry  sum  of  £60  a  year; 
so  that,  in  order  to  live  and  maintain  himself  in  office,  accumulating  fabulous 
riches  the  while,  he  resorts  to  extortion  and  the  selling  of  justice.  So  with 
education.  The  results  of  examinations  are  the  one  means  of  obtaining 
official  notice.  Granted  that  a  young  scholar  gains  distinction,  he  proceeds 
to  seek  public  employment  and,  by  bribing  the  Pekin  authorities,  an  official 
post  is  hoped  for.  Once  obtained,  as  he  cannot  live  on  his  salary,  perhaps 
he  even  pays  so  much  anniially  for  his  ])Ost,  licence  to  squeeze  is  the  result, 
and  the  man  must  he  stupid  indeed  who  cannot,  when  backed  up  by  the 
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Guverumeut,  make  himself  rich  enough  to  buy  a  still  higher  post  in  a  few 
years.  With  advancement  comes  increased  licence  and  additional  facilities 
for  his  enrichment,  so  that  the  cleverest  ‘  squeezer  ’  ultimately  can  obtain 
money  enough  to  purchase  the  highest  positions.' 

“This  official  thief,  with  his  mind  warped  by  his  mode  of  life,  is  the 
ultimate  authority  in  all  matters  of  social,  political,  and  criminal  life.  It 
is  a  fatal  system,  an  imperium  in  imperio,  an  unjust  autocracy  which  thrives 
by  its  own  rottenness.  But  this  system  of  fattening  on  the  public  vitals — 
the  selling  of  power — is  the  chief  means  by  which  the  Manchu  dynasty 
continues  to  exist.  With  this  legalised  corruption  stamped  as  the  highest 
ideal  of  government,  who  can  wonder  at  the  existence  of  a  strong  under¬ 
current  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  people? 

“  The  masses  of  China,  although  kept  officially  in  ignorance  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  around  them,  are  anything  but  stupid  people.  All 
European  authorities  on  this  matter  state  that  the  latent  ability  of  the 
Chinese  is  considerable;  and  many  place  it  even  above  that  of  the  masses 
in  any  other  country,  European  and  Asiatic.  Books  on  politics  are  not 
allowed;  daily  newspapers  are  prohibited  in  China;  the  world  around,  its 
people  and  politics,  are  shut  out;  while  none  below  the  grade  of  a  mandarin 
of  the  seventh  rank  is  allowed  to  read  Chinese  geography,  far  less  foreign. 
The  laws  of  the  present  dynasty  are  not  for  public  reading;  they  are  known 
only  to  the  highest  officials.  The  reading  of  books  on  military  subjects  is, 
in  common  with  that  of  all  other  prohibited  matter,  not  only  forbidden 
but  is  even  punishable  by  death.  None  is  allowed  on  pain  of  death  to  invent 
anything  new,  or  to  make  known  any  new  discovery.  In  this  way  are  the 
people  kept  in  darkness,  while  the  Government  doles  out  to  them  what 
scraps  of  information  it  finds  will  suit  its  own  needs. 

"  The  ‘  Literati  ’  of  China  are  allowed  to  study  only  the  Chinese  classics 
and  the  commentaries  thereon.  Those  consist  of  the  writings  of  the  old 
pliilosophers,  the  works  of  Confucius  and  others.  But  even  of  these,  all 
parts  relating  to  the  criticism  of  their  superiors  are  carefully  expunged, 
and  only  those  parts  are  published  for  public  reading  which  teach  obedience 
to  authorities  as  the  essence  of  all  instruction.  In  this  way  is  China  ruled 
— or  rather  misruled — namely,  by  the  enforcement  of  blind  obedience  to  all 
existing  laws  and  formalities. 

“To  keep  the  masses  in  ignorance  is  the  constant  endeavour  of  Chinese 
rule.” 

Matters  hav<;  very  slightly  improved  since  1897.  Still,  the 
position  is  in  the  main  as  it  was  then,  and  the  people  are  worse 
of!  than  they  were  fourteen  yi'ars  ago,  through  the  very  great 
increase  in  taxation,  and  its  constantly  growing  arbitrariness. 

The  revolutionary  principles  of  Dj-.  Sun  Yat  Sen  were  laid 
down  in  a  pam{)hlct  of  his  entitled  “The  Solution  of  the  Chinese 
Question,”  which  was  published  in  1004.  As  far  as  I  know 
there  is  no  English  translation  of  that  important  pamphlet. 
Some  of  its  most  important  passages  are  as  follows  :  — 

“  The  Chinese  have  no  real  Government.  The  term  ‘  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  ’  is  a  term  without  meaning.  The  INIanchus  were  a  tribe  of  savage 
nomads  who  wandered  about  the  deserts  of  the  Amur  before  they  came  in 
contact  with  the  Chinese.  Often  they  made  inroads  into  China  and  plundered 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  near  the  frontier.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  civil  war  broke  out  in  China  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion, 
the  Manchus  conquered  Pekin.  That  was  in  1644.  The  Chinese  did  not 
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want  to  bo  eiislavod  by  foroigners,  and  otieied  a  desperate  resistance.  To 
overcome  the  opposition  the  Manchus  massacred  millions  of  people,  warriors 
and  peaceful  inhabitants,  old  and  young,  women  and  children.  They  burned 
their  houses  and  forced  the  Chinese  people  to  adopt  the  Mauchu  costume. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  people  were  killed  for  disobeying  their  orders  to  wear 
the  queue.  After  terrible  slaughter  the  Chinese  were  forced  to  submit  to 
the  Mauchu  laws. 

“  The  first  measure  of  the  conquerors  was  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance. 
They  destroyed  and  burnt  the  Chinese  libraries  and  books.  They  prohibited 
the  formation  of  societies  and  the  holding  of  meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
public  affairs.  Their  aim  was  to  destroy  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Chinese 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  should  in  course  of  time  forget  that  they  had 
to  obey  foreign  laws.  The  Manchus  number  5,0(K>,000,  whilst  the  Chinese 
number  about  400 ,000,000.  Hence  the  conquerors  live  under  the  constant 
fear  that  the  Chinese  should  wake  up  and  reconquer  their  country. 

"It  is  generally  believed  among  the  people  in  the  West  that  the  Chinese 
wish  to  keep  themselves  apart  from  foreign  nations  and  that  the  Chinese 
ports  could  bo  opened  to  foreign  trade  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
That  belief  is  erroneous.  History  furnishes  us  with  many  proofs  that  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Manchus  the  Chinese  were  in  close  relations  with  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  that  they  evinced  no  dislike  towards  foreign 
traders  and  missionaries.  Bhuddism  was  introduced  into  China  by  an 
Bmperor  of  the  Han  dynasty,  and  the  people  received  the  new  religion  with 
enthusiasm.  Foreign  merchants  were  allowed  to  travel  freely  through  tlie 
Empire.  During  the  Ming  dynasty  there  was  no  anti-foreign  spirit.  The 
first  minister  became  Roman  Catholic,  and  his  intimate  friend,  Mafhieu 
Ricci,  the  .Jesuit  missionary  in  Pekin,  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  people. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Manchus  the  ancient  policy  of  toleration  gradually 
changed.  The  country  was  entirey  closed  to  foreign  commerce.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  driven  out.  The  Chinese  Christians  were  massacred.  China¬ 
men  were  forbidden  to  emigrate.  Disobedience  was  punished  with  death. 
Why?  Simply  because  the  Manchus  wished  to  exclude  foreigners  and  desired 
the  people  to  hate  them  for  fear  that  the  Chinese,  enlightened  by  the 
foreigners,  might  wake  up  to  a  sense  of  their  nationality.  The  anti-foreign 
spirit  created  by  the  Manchus  came  to  its  climax  in  the  Boxer  Risings  of 
11)00,  and  the  leaders  of  that  movement  were  none  other  than  members 
of  the  reigning  family. 

“  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  policy  of  exclusion  practised  by  Chitia  is 
the  result  of  Manchu  egotism.  It  is  not  approved  of  by  the  majority  of  the 
Chinese.  Foreigners  travelling  in  China  have  often  remarked  that  they 
are  better  received  by  the  people  than  by  the  officials. 

“  During  the  “260  years  of  the  Tartar  rule  w’e  have  suffered  countless  wrongs 
and  the  principal  are  tlio  following  : — 

“1.  The  Manchurian  Tartars  govern  for  the  benefit  of  their  race  and  not 
for  that  of  their  subjects. 

“‘2.  They  oppose  our  intellectual  aTid  material  progress. 

“  3.  They  treat  us  as  a  subject  race  and  deny  us  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  equality. 

“  4.  They  violate  our  inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  property. 

“ They  promote  and  encourage  the  corruption  of  officialdom. 

“  6.  They  suppress  the  liberty  of  speech. 

“7.  They  tax  us  heavily  and  unjustly  without  our  consent. 

“  8.  They  practise  the  most  barbarous  tortures. 

“9.  They  deprive  us  unjustly  of  our  rights. 

“  10.  They  do  not  fulfil  their  duty  of  protecting  the  life  and  the  property 
of  the  people  living  under  their  jurisdiction.  .  .  . 
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“  Although  we  have  reasons  to  hate  the  Manchus  we  have  tried  to  live 
ill  peace  with  them,  but  without  success.  Therefore  we,  the  Chinese  people, 
have  resolved  to  adopt  pacific  measures  if  possible  and  violent  ones  if 
necessary  in  order  to  be  treated  with  justice  and  to  establish  peace  in  the  Far 
East  and  throughout  the  world.  .  .  . 

"A  new'  Government,  an  enlightened  and  progressive  Government,  must 
be  substituted  for  the  old  one.  When  that  has  been  done  China  will  not 
only  be  able  to  free  herself  from  her  troubles,  but  also  may  be  able  to 
deliver  other  nations  from  the  necessity  of  defending  their  independence  and 
integrity.  Among  the  Chinese  there  are  many  of  high  culture  w'ho,  we 
believe,  arc  able  to  undertake  the  task  of  forming  a  new  Government. 
Carefully  thought  out  plans  have  been  made  for  a  long  time  for  transforming 
the  old  Chinese  monarchy  into  a  republic. 

“  The  masses  of  the  people  are  ready  to  receive  a  new  form  of  Government. 
They  wish  for  a  change  of  their  political  and  social  conditions  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  deplorable  conditions  of  life  prevailing  at  present.  The 
country  is  in  a  state  of  tension.  It  is  like  a  sun-scorched  forest,  and  the 
slightest  spark  may  set  fire  to  it.  The  people  arc  ready  to  drive  the  Tartars 
out.  Our  task  is  great.  It  is  difficult,  but  not  impossible.” 

Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen’s  assertions,  contained  in  the  foregoing,  that 
a  reformed  China  would  “establish  peace  in  the  Far  East  and 
throughout  the  world,”  seems  at  first  sight  rather  exaggerated. 
However,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  reform  of 
China,  a  reform  which  would  regenerate  the  country,  would  tcjid 
not  only  to  establish  peace  in  the  Far  East  but  would  also  tend 
to  diminish  the  dangers  of  war  threatening  Europe  and  America. 
The  greatest  danger  to  the  peace  in  the  Far  East  lies  undoubtedly 
in  China’s  weakness.  As  long  as  China  is  weak,  Eussia,  Japan, 
and  other  nations  desirous  of  expansion  will  feel  tempted  to 
acquire  Chinese  territory,  and  as  a  peaceful  partition  of  China 
among  the  numerous  claimants  is  out  of  the  question,  a  weak 
China  will  continue  to  be  a  danger,  not  merely  to  the  peace  of 
Asia,  but  to  that  of  Europe  and  America  as  well.  But  for  China’s 
weakness  the  Kusso- Japanese  War  would  never  have  occurred. 
China’s  w'eakness  has  caused  in  the  past  dangerous  friction 
between  Eussia  and  England,  between  France  and  England, 
between  Germany  and  England,  and  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  and  it  has  more  than  once  raised  the  spectre  of  war 
between  these  countries.  The  Sick  Man  of  the  East  is  as  great 
a  danger  to  the  i>eace  of  the  world  as  is  the  Sick  Man  of  the 
West. 

Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  states  that  a  reformed  China  “will  not  only 
be  able  to  free  herself  from  her  troubles,  but  may  be  able  to 
deliver  other  nations  from  the  necessity  of  defending  their 
independence  and  integrity.”  He  evidently  refers  to  the  small 
nations  on  the  frontiers  of  China,  such  as  Thibet,  which  used 
to  stand  under  China’s  protection,  and  which  at  present  are 
unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Powers  of  the  West. 
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How  will  a  successful  revolution  of  the  Chinese  against  the 
Manchus,  and  a  consequent  regeneration  of  China,  att'ect  Great 
Britain’s  position  in  India?  Will  it  not  encourage  the  Indians  | 

to  overthrow  Great  Britain’s  rule? 

If  British  rule  in  India  were  as  baneful  and  as  corrupt  as  the 
Manchu  rule  has  been  in  China,  British  rule  would  deserve  to  be  ] 

overthrown.  We  should  have  strong  reasons  for  fearing  the 
triumph  of  liberty  over  tyranny  in  China,  and  for  trying  to 
prevent  the  Chinese  freeing  themselves  of  the  hateful  tyranny  i 

under  which  they  live,  only  if  British  rule  in  India  was  rotten  to 
the  core.  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
Manchus  from  China  will  lead  to  the  expulsion  of  the  British 
from  India,  although  it  may  lead  to  some  risings  caused  by  hot¬ 
headed  and  short-sighted  agitators.  There  is  no  analogy  in  the 
two  cases.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  the  two  countries  are 
totally  different.  China  is  a  nation.  The  country  is  inhabited 
by  men  of  the  same  race,  possessing  the  same  written  language 
and  the  same  culture,  by  men  having  a  common  history,  a 
common  religion,  a  common  tradition,  and  common  ideals,  who 
suffer  from  the  same  grievances.  India,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  confused  medley  of  races,  tribes,  religions  and  civilisations 
which  have  very  little  in  common.  China  is  a  nation  which, 
owing  to  its  homogeneity,  is  capable  of  combined  and  sustained 
action.  India  is  merely  a  geographical  expression.  It  is  as 
little  a  nation  as  is  Europe. 

Many  European  officers  and  other  competent  observers  who 
have  lived  in  China  1  could  mention  several  prominent  generals, 
admirals  and  administrators,  and  among  (hem  General  Gordon  - 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Chinese,  if  properly  trained  and  led,  will 
make  excellent  soldiers.  Some  belii've  that  the  Chinese,  owing 
to  their  extremely  hardy  constitution,  their  groat  endurance  and 
marching  power,  and  their  contempt  of  death,  are  the  best 
military  material  in  the  world.  A  country  with  100, 000, 000 
inhabitants  can  of  course  raise  very  large  armies.  The  late  Sir 
Bobert  Hart  prophesied  that  C'hina  would  create  an  army  of 
30,000,000  men.  She  could  undoubtedly  do  this  if  she  introduced 
universal  and  compulsory  military  service  on  the  model  of 
Germany  and  E’rance.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  large  armies 
provided  with  modern  weapons  and  the  numerous  and  extremely 
costly  appliances  indispensable  in  modern  warfare  arc  very  costly 
luxuries,  and  that  ('hina  is,  and  will  for  many  years  remain,  a 
very  poor  coimtry.  Bi'sides  the  larger  an  army  is,  th('  greater 
are  th(‘  difficultic's  of  transporting  and  provisioning  it.  d’he  Huns 
could  travel  without  baggage  when  invading  Europe.  Nowadays 
the  transport  of  the  impedimenta  of  an  army  offers  infinitely 
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greater  ditticiilties  lliaii  the  transport  ot  tlie  men  themselves. 
The  idea  of  a  seorc'  of  millions  of  (’hinameii  over-running  and 
overwhelming  India,  Asiatic  Kussia,  and  Europe,  catinot  be 
seriously  discussed  except  by  those  who  are  ignorant  not  only  of 
military  affairs  but  also  of  ('hina’s  geographical  position.  The 
peculiariti(‘s  of  China’s  geogra|)hical  [)osition  will  be  clear  from 
the  following  figures  : — 

Area.  Population. 


China  proper  (18  Provinces) 

1,532,420  s(j.  miles 

407,253,030  people. 
10, 000,  (MX)  „ 

Manchuria  . 

303,610 

Mongolia  ... 

1,367,000 

2,000,000  „ 

Thiijet 

463,2(X> 

0,500,  (XX)  „ 

Chinese  Turkestan 

550,340 

1,200,000  ,, 

Total  of  the  Chine.se  Empire 

4,277,170 

433,553,030  „ 

United  Kingdom 

121,391 

45,000,(K)0  „ 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  eightemi  i’rovinces  of  China 
[)rojK‘r,  with  their  100, 000, 000  inhahitants,  occupy  only  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  gigantic;  territory  of  all  China.  If  we 
look  at  the  maj)  we  find  that  Cliina  is  almost  isolated  from  the 
outer  world,  for  those  i)arts  of  (diina  which  do  not  touch  the  sea 
are  separated  from  the  neighbour  nations  by  an  enormous  belt 
of  deserts  and  mountains  which  make  an  invasion  by  large  foreign 
armies  across  the  land  frontiers  and  an  attack  by  large  Chinese 
armies  upon  her  Continental  neighbours  equally  difficult  if  not 
impossible.  The  populous  provinces  of  China  proper  are  separated 
from  British  India  by  the  tremendous  mountain  wastes  of  Thibet, 
a  country  which  is  almost  four  times  as  large  as  the  whole  of  the 
I'nited  Kingdom,  and  they  are  separated  from  Russia  by  the 
enormous  deserts  of  Alongolia  and  Turkestan,  which  together  are 
fifteen  times  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom.  Yet  these 
countries  have  together  only  10 ,000 ,000  inhabitants.  We  can 
best  represent  to  ourselves  their  desolation  and  the  sparsity  of 
their  inhabitants  by  imagining  that  the  whole  of  the  Unib'cl 
Kingdom  was  inhabited  by  500,000  people,  a  number  which  would 
cori’espond  to  the  |)opulation  of  the  outlying  portions  of  China.. 

If  a  Chinese  army  should  succeed  in  crossing  the  enormous, 
foodless  and  roadless  wastes  surrounding  China,  which  are  peopled 
only  by  wandering  tribes  of  nomads  and  a  small  number  of 
mountaineers,  it  would  still  have  to  cross  the  Himalayas  before 
it  could  [lenetrate  into  India,  and  the  vast  Siberian  deserts  before 
it  could  attack  Russia.  We  know  the  difficulty  of  penetrating 
'Phibet  with  a  small  force,  and  of  providing  camel  transport  for 
crossing  a.  desert  such  as  the  (lohi  desert.  How  many,  then,  of 
the  tc'cming  millions  of  (’hina  would  survive  the  ordeal  of  a  march 
across  the  Chinese  frontiers?  .\n  advance  into  Burma  and 
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thence  into  India,  and  an  advance  through  the  slightly  more 
populated  jSIanchuria  into  Eastern  Siberia  is  possible,  but  it 
would  bring  a  Chinese  army  only  to  Assam  in  the  former  case, 
and  to  the  comparatively  valueless  Eussian  Amur  and  maritime 
Provinces  with  Vladivostock  in  the  latter.  Besides,  the  risk  run 
by  the  Chinese  would  be  very  great.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  China  is  not  an  inland,  but  a  maritime,  Power  and  that  she 
is  extremely  vulnerable  on  the  sea.  All  her  largest  towns  lie  on, 
or  ill  easy  reach  of,  a  hostile  navy,  and  nine-tenths  of  China’s 
trade  is  sea  borne.  China  would,  therefore,  have  to  secure  the 
rule  of  the  sea  before  she  could  invade  her  neighbour  States  with 
ini])iinity.  Confucianism  is  a  doctrine  of  pi'ace  and  goodwill 
among  men.  China  is  by  history  and  tradition  a  jieacefnl  nation. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  present  revolution  will  alter  China’s 
historic  character  and,  the  character  of  her  jieople,  but  even  if  the 
character  of  China  should  be  altered  completely  by  the  present 
revolution,  if  she  should  become  a  war-like  and  aggressive  nation, 
determiiK'd  upon  attacking  her  neighbours,  her  peculiar  geo¬ 
graphical  circumstances  would  prevent  her  doing  much  harm. 
The  expansion  of  China  had  ended  long  before  the  expansion  of 
England  had  even  begun,  ft  had  ended  when  the  Gobi  desert 
and  the  highlands  of  Thibet  were  reached.  Nature  has  set  limits 
to  China’s  expansion.  The  Yellow  Peril  is  a  ridiculous  bogey. 

The  Continent  of  Asia  has  been  unsettled  during  many  years 
largely  because,  owing  to  China’s  weakness,  Asia  lacked  a  proper 
balance  of  power.  At  one  time  Eussia  was  the  predominating 
Power,  and  she  strove  to  absorb  China,  to  the  alarm  of  Great 
Britain,  until  she  was  defeated  by  Japan.  Now  Japan  is  sus¬ 
pected  of  desiring  to  dominate  China,  to  the  alarm  of  the  United 
States.  Had  there  been  a  strong  China,  the  Eussian  danger 
would  never  have  arisen  in  Asia,  and  the  Japanese  danger  in 
the  East  will  never  arise  if  there  is  a  strong  China  which  will 
counterbalance  Eussia  on  the  one  hand  and  Japan  on  the  other. 
The  immense  bulk  of  China  providentially  separates  Eussia  from 
Japan.  A  powerful  China  lying  between  them  will  prevent 
Eussia  and  Japan  quarrelling  and  will  ])revent  them  becoming 
too  powerful.  A  powerful  China  will  create  a  perfect  balance  of 
power  in  the  Far  East.  The  regeneration  of  China  will  there¬ 
fore  make  for  peace,  and  be  in  the  interest  of  all  peaceful 
nations.  Tjately  there  have  been  rumours  that  Eussia  and  Japan 
intended  taking  advantage  of  the  present  position  of  China,  and 
that  these  two  Powers  might  intervene  with  the  object  of 
partitioning  the  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  rumours 
are  without  foundation  in  fact.  The  partitioning  of  China  might 
prove  as  difficult  and  as  sanguinary  an  undertaking  as  the  parti- 
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tion  of  Turkey.  Eussia  and  Japan  would  scarcely  be  allowed  to 
have  the  game  to  themselves. 

If  ever  there  w^as  a  people  rightly  struggling  to  be  free  it  is 
the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  deserve  the  sympathy  of  the  w’orld  in 
their  struggle  for  freedom  and  for  good  popular  Government. 
England  and  the  United  States,  the  great  protagonists  of  popular 
Government  in  every  country,  are  considered  to  be  the  fairest 
nations  by  the  people  in  the  Far  East,  who  are  aware  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  have  in  the  past  invariably  shown 
their  active  sympathy  for  all  nations  struggling  for  freedom. 
Many  Chinamen  have  told  me  that  they  look  to  Great  Britain 
and  to  the  United  States  for  sympathy  and  encouragement  in 
their  attem|)t  to  rid  themselves  of  an  odious  tyranny,  and  that 
they  look  for  their  active  support  and  assistance  in  the  event 
that  other  nations  should  try  to  occupy  Chinese  territory  at  a 
time  w’hen  the  Chinese  are  fighting  among  themselves.  Inter¬ 
vention  in  the  present  struggle  is  possible  only  from  the  sea. 
No  nation,  and  no  combination  of  nations,  can  interfere  in  this 
Chinese  civil  war  without  England’s  assent,  and  her  toleration 
of  foreign  intervention  w'ould  be  equivalent  to  her  assent. 
England  has  a  great  responsibility  in  the  present  struggle,  and 
has  a  great  task  to  perform. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  revolutionists  will  succeed  in  over¬ 
throwing  the  Manchu  regime  in  a  very  short  time.  A  protracted 
struggle  would  undoubtedly  seriously  damage  China’s  foreign 
trade,  and  cause  great  losses  to  the  ioreign  traders  and  to  the 
foreign  capitalists  who  have  invested  money  in  Chinese  railways 
and  other  undertakings.  These  losses  of  capital  would,  no  doubt, 
be  very  serious  to  a  number  of  individuals,  but  they  would 
scarcely  affect  to  a  perceptible  extent  the  wealth  of  the  nations 
to  which  the  individual  investors  belong,  for  the  sum  total  of 
European  and  American  money  invested  in  China  is  compara¬ 
tively  very  small.  Hence  the  losses  arising  to  foreigners  through 
the  Chinese  civil  w^ar  would  not  be  an  adequate  justification  for 
interference  on  the  part  of  other  nations.  It  would  not  justify 
them  to  treat  the  revolutionists  as  rebels  and  to  aid  the  Manchu 
Government  in  the  suppression  of  the  revolution.  It  would  be 
morally  indefensible  for  a  European  nation  to  assist  the  Manchu 
Government  in  keeping  enslaved  400,000,000  people  in  order  to 
save  a  few  millions  of  money  to  a  handful  of  capitalists  w’ho  knew 
the  risks  they  ran  when  they  invested  their  money  in  China. 
Patience  will  pay  the  foreign  capitalists.  A  regenerated  China 
will  give  an  infinitely  greater  scope  to  European  enterprise  than 
China  in  its  present  stagnation. 

I  think  China  should  be  allowed  to  work  out  her  own  salvation 
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in  her  own  way.  Foreign  iniervention  would  not  only  be  unjust, 
l)ut  might  also  he  extremely  unwise.  The  Chinese  people  have 
such  great  qualities — they  })ossess  far  greater  gifts  than  the 
Japanese  -  and  their  country  has  such  magnificent  resources  that 
(hey  are  bound  to  come  to  the  front  and  to  have  a  great  future. 
China  has  awakened,  and  her  progress  cannot  be  stoj)ped.  The 
Cdiinese  ))eople  have  at  last  awakened  to  a  sense  of  nationality. 
They  would  never  forgive  a  nation  which  had  taken  the  part  of 
(heir  alien  rulers  at  the  present  juncture  and  had  tried  to  per- 
petuate  the  misery  of  the  people,  or  which  had  robbed  China  of 
territory  during  the  present  struggle.  In  the  event  of  foreign 
nations  landing  troops,  the  revolutionaries  will  probably  not 
resist,  but  will  make  all  concessions  demanded  of  them  ;  but  they 
will  continue  the  war  against  the  Manchus.  They  cannot  fight 
simultaneously  their  Government  and  the  foreigners.  The 
Chinese  have  recognised  that  they  can  create  an  army  sufficiently 
strong  to  defend  the  integrity  of  their  country  only  when  they 
have  overthrown  the  effete  Manchu  Government,  which  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  stifle  all  progress  and  to  prevent  the  creation  of  a 
modern  army.  As  soon  as  the  Chinese  have  driven  out  the 
^[anchu  dynasty,  and  have  introduced  good  government,  they 
will  create  a  powerfid  army,  and  they  would  undoubtedly  in 
course  of  time  call  those  nations  to  account  which  had  taken  an 
unfair  advantage  of  China’s  defencelessness  during  her  present 
troubles.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  form  an  opinion  whether  the 
revolutionary  movement  will  succeed  or  fail.  However,  the  best 
authorities  agree  that  the  Manchu  reqimc  has  been  so  seriously 
discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  that  it  can  scarcely  last  much 
longer.  At  the  same  time,  the  character  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  and  of  its  leaders  ensures  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
i-ause  of  ]a-ogress.  The  regeneration  of  China  is  inevitable  and 
is  at  hand. 


J.  Ellis  Barker. 


BRITAIN,  Tim  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE,  AND  THE  PEACE 
OF  EUROPE. 


OR-VI'ors  iiiul  writers  who  claim  to  speak  oo  behalf  of  the  toiling 
millions  of  Western  Europe  constantly  denounce  the  folly  of 
wasting  a  large  proportion  of  the  people’s  revenue  on  barren 
armaments  and  preparations  for  war.  In  theory,  everyone — 
or  almost  everyone — is  agreed  that  war  is  undesirable.  The 
conscious  efforts  of  all  responsible  statesmen  are  directed 
towards  keeping  the  peace  between  the  Great  Powers,  and  yet 
national  rivalry  does  not  abate  in  the  slightest  degree,  nor  is  it 
safe  to  count  on  any  country  refraining  from  war  if  there  exists 
a  good  opportunity  to  obtain  its  purposes  by  resorting  to  force. 
Nationality  still  constitutes,  in  Europe  at  any  rate,  the  supreme 
bond  of  the  human  race.  Bitterly  ns  internal  feuds  are  pursued 
y(d,  the  nations  are  in  the  main  agreed  to  combine'  against 
one  another,  and  are  prepared  to  lesort  to  extremes  of  violence 
if  thwarted  l)y  a  rival  in  the  pursuit  of  national  pur[)Oses.  Plow 
many  living  (lermans  <tr  Frenchmen  are  likely  to  gain  by  the 
amu'xation  of  Morocco?  How  many  are  certain  to  be  maimed, 
slain,  or  reduced  to  beggary  if  Morocco  should  bt'come  a  pretext 
for  war?  Vet  the  danger  of  war  for  Moroccat  has  existed  for 
some  time  past,  aTul  there  have  been  periods  of  the  negotiations 
when  a  peacefid  solution  seemed  highly  unlikely.  Both  countries 
have  fallen  back  on  all  the  material  force  of  their  own  and  their 
allies  to  gain  all  they  could  in  the  disfuited  area  ;  nor  does  there 
seem  any  likelihood  what(‘ver  of  this  condition  of  things  changing 
in  Western  Europe.  It  is  therefore  essential  for  every  State, 
Britain  included,  to  be  ])repared  to  defend  itself,  and  to  assist 
its  allies,  for  without  physical  force  to  make  it  good  an  alliance 
is  worthless. 

Each  of  the  combination  of  States  into  which  Europe  is 
divided  ;  Germany,  Austria,  and  their  satellites,  which  form  the 
famous  Triple  Alliance;  and  the  rival  camp,  including  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  with  any  of  the  smaller  States  which  can 
be  induced  to  support  them,  is  professedly  a  league  of  peace, 
a  species  of  international  police  pledged  to  maintain  order,  to 
secure  the  rights  guaranteed  by  existing  treaties,  and  to  support 
what  used  to  be  called  International  Tjaw.  The  result  has  been 
very  instructive.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  professed  object 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  its  vis-a-ris  the  Franco-Russian,  has 
been  attained  to  a  limited  extent.  Between  1885  and  1905  the 
Powers  of  Euro]!ie  lived  in  comparative  friendliness.  Two  causes 
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certainly  aided  this  good  understanding.  In  the  first  place,  it  did 
not  suit  the  policy  of  any  Continental  State  during  those  twenty 
years  to  quarrel  with  its  neighbours.  In  the  second  place,  all 
Europe  regarded  with  jealous  hostility  the  privileged  position  of 
Britain  outside  both  systems  of  alliances,  and  this  hostility  became 
acute  when  the  South  African  war  broke  out.  At  that  time 
nothing  but  the  preponderance  of  the  British  Fleet  saved  England 
from  attack  by  a  formidable  coalition.  The  weakening  of  Eussia, 
caused  by  her  defeats  in  the  Far  East  and  internal  discontent, 
produced  a  new  state  of  affairs,  and  the  importance  of  the  change 
became  apparent  when  the  French  Government  interfered  to  keep 
order  in  Morocco.  At  the  same  time,  Britain  openly  concluded  a 
treaty  with  France  wdiich  settled  a  number  of  old  disputes,  and  to 
all  appearances  associated  herself  with  the  Dual  Alliance  to  redress 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  so  profoundly  disturbed  by  the 
misfortunes  of  Eussia.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  so-called  entente  cordiale  between  Britain  and  France 
gave  the  impulse  to  the  German  Government  which  has  brought 
about  the  existing  state  of  European  politics.  German  diplomacy 
could  not  regard  with  indifference  the  reinforcement  of  her 
possible  enemies  by  the  British  Fleet,  and  although  Germany  had 
begun  a  programme  of  ship-building  and  organisation  for  her 
Navy  w^hich  may  well  be  called  heroic,  there  w’as  no  prospect  of 
her  being  able  to  compete  with  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas  for  at 
least  a  decade,  unless,  indeed,  the  British  Parliament  refused  to 
continue  the  race  of  naval  armaments.  At  the  same  time,  the 
threatened  acquisition  by  France  of  the  vast  territory  of  INIorocco, 
with  all  the  possibilities  of  increased  wealth  and  power  it  involved, 
aroused  keen  jealousy  and  perhaps  genuine  apprehension  in 
Germany.  From  1905  onw’ard  the  German  Government  set  itself 
to  thwart  the  policy  of  France  in  North  Africa,  and  did  not  shrink 
from  threatening  war  on  more  than  one  occasion.  \ 

The  Kaiser’s  Ministers  w’ere  powerfully  assisted  in  carrying  out 
their  programme  by  the  march  of  events  on  the  Continent.  The 
revolution  in  Turkey  which  installed  the  Young  Turk  party  in 
power  at  Constantinople  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  occasion  of  the 
formal  annexation  by  Austria  of  her  Balkan  provinces.  Perhaps 
the  Austrian  Government  would  have  been  better  advised  to  have 
taken  more  trouble  to  obtain  the  formal  assent  of  Eussia  and 
Britain  before  overtly  annexing  the  provinces,  though  they  had  be¬ 
longed  in  fact  to  the  Austrian  Empire  since  the  Berlin  Treaty  of 
1878.  It  was  with  the  full  concurrence  of  England,  if  not  at  the 
'suggestion  of  her  representatives,  that  these  provinces  were  given 
to  Austria  to  rule.  At  the  same  time  Cyprus  was  taken  over  by 
MS,  and  in  1882  British  dominion  was  extended  over  Egypt,  so 
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that  England,  of  all  States,  had  least  reason  to  object  to  the 
Austrian  action.  Austria,  acting  doubtless  on  advice  from 
Berlin,  omitted  to  consult  the  British  Foreign  Office,  though 
some  sort  of  an  understanding  had  been  arrived  at  between  Count 
Aehrenthal  and  M.  Isvolsky,  the  Eussian  Foreign  Minister. 
Directly  the  annexation  was  proclaimed  the  hostile  attitude  of 
the  British  Government  and  Press  excited  the  small  States  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  to  threaten  trouble.  Austria  was  compelled  to 
expend  a  vast  sum  on  reinforcing  the  army  corps  on  her  southern 
frontier,  and  was  driven  into  the  close  relations  with  Berlin 
which  she  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  avoiding,  and  which  have 
since  been  the  pivot  of  the  European  situation.  As  everyone 
remembers,  the  Bosnian  question  was  settled  by  an  ultimatum 
from  Germany,  which  intimated  that  further  opposition  to  the 
action  of  Austria  would  entail  war.  Neither  the  Eussian  nor  the 
British  Government  had  ever  meant  to  maintain  their  diplomatic 
contention  in  arms,  and  both  sullenly  submitted.  No  one  now 
doubts  that  a  grave  blunder  was  committed  in  picking  a 
quarrel  with  Austria,  because  British  interests,  if  engaged  at  all 
in  the  question,  were  identical  with  those  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
The  result,  however,  has  been  momentous.  Eussia  having  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  arena,  the  Central  Powers  found  themselves 
in  a  position  to  dictate  to  Europe,  for  from  1009  their  combined 
armies  were  strong  enough  in  all  probability  to  have  crushed  the 
only  first-rate  Power  which  could  have  mobilised  an  army  in  time 
to  interfere  with  the  execution  of  their  decrees.  This  state  of 
things  culminated  in  the  spring  of  1911 ,  when  the  French  declared 
themselves  obliged  to  extend  their  sphere  of  operations  in  Morocco 
beyond  the  limit  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  Algeciras.  Berlin 
lost  no  time  in  formulating  fresh  demands  as  “compensation” 
for  the  extension  of  French  sovereignty  in  Northern  Africa  ,  and 
matters  came  near  a  crisis  when  a  German  warship  was  dispatched 
to  Agadir  and  the  Powers  were  notified  of  the  fact. 

What  was  the  motive  of  the  German  Government  in  opening 
a  discussion  from  which  it  had  little  to  gain,  and  which  might 
involve  it  in  a  struggle  for  existence?  It  is,  indeed,  carrying  the 
doctrine  of  the  Balance  of  Power  to  its  logical  extremity,  if  every 
move  to  maintain  order  or  annex  territory  out  of  Europe  involves 
the  right  of  “compensation”  to  all  the  other  Powers.  French¬ 
men  argue  that  Germany  could  have  conquered  Morocco  herself 
for  many  a  year  when  no  one  would  have  resented  it.  Now  that 
France,  in  defence  of  well-known  and  long-established  interests 
in  Northern  Africa,  is  serving  civilisation  by  extending  its  limits 
at  great  cost  in  life  and  treasure,  Germany  demands  compensa¬ 
tion  for  what  was  not  hers  to  give,  and  a  smouldering  fire  of  resent- 
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ment  has  been  revived  which  had  almost  burnt  out  for  lack  of  fuel. 
In  France  there  is  now  a  minority,  but  still  an  influential 
minority,  w'hich  does  not  shrink  from  asserting  that  Germany  is 
becoming  yearly  moi'o  powerful  by  reason  of  her  booming  trader, 
her  naval  and  military  armaments,  and  her  increasing  ])opii- 
lation.  'I'he  pressure  of  this  increase  is  leading  her  to  assume  a 
more  and  more  dictatorial  attitude  to  hei‘  western  neighbour. 
Every  year  will  see  the  Balance  of  .Power  changed  somewhat  in 
favour  of  the  Central  Powers,  and  if  they  begin  a  war  against 
France  successfully,  they  will  compel  the  adherence  of  the  small 
States.  It  is  time  to  look  this  ugly  future  in  the  face,  and  to 
put  a  violent  end  to  the  German  menace  whenever  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  presents  itself.  The  French  army  at  present  inspires 
confidence,  and  there  are  not  lacking  strategists  and  statesmen  in 
France  who  would  decline  to  ratify  any  agreement  with  Germany 
which  ceded  any  French  Colonial  territory,  however  small  in 
present  value,  and  who  would  not  regret  if  war  were  the  result. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Kaiser’s  ministers  will  come  to  terms  with 
the  existing  French  Cabinet  before  the  Chambers  meet  on 
November  7th,  and  then  it  is  unlikely  that  any  party  will  take* 
the  responsibility  of  denouncing  the  pact.  Should,  however,  the 
negotiations  be  prolonged  over  the  date*  when  the  Charnbei-s 
reassemble,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  any  agreement  will  be 
sanctioned  which  cedes  national  territory. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  pressure  of  the  internal  politics 
of  Germany  have  forced  the  hand  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
which  feels  the  necessity  of  having  some  exploit  to  show  for  the 
heavy  military  and  naval  expenditure  now  being  incurred.  Tlu' 
Socialists  are  likely  to  gain  ground  in  any  case  at  the  forthcoming 
elections,  but  all  Germans  are  united  in  the  theory  that  the 
'  earth’s  surface  has  been  unfairly  divided,  and  that  they  came  toe 
late  on  the  scene  of  world-empire  to  get  their  proper  share.  It 
i  would  certainly  help  the  Imperial  regime  if  substantial  gains  in 
'  Africa  could  be  set  to  its  credit,  nor  wmuld  the  Germans  inquire 
too  closely  about  the  actual  and  present  value  of  the  new  acquisi¬ 
tion.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  hope  of  dividing  Britain  and 
France  diplomatically  was  not  absent  from  the  calculations  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office.  The  combination  of  the  British  Fleet 
wuth  the  French  Army,  the  backing  of  British  credit,  and  the 
maintenance  of  open  communications  by  sea  for  France  in  case 
of  a  Franco-G-erman  war,  arc  important  considerations,  even  whik' 
the  British  land  forces  remain  in  their  present  deplorable  state 
of  feeble  organisation  and  numbers.  If  a  capable  War  Minister 
arose  in  England  the  pretensions  of  Germany  would  be  at  an 
end.  She  wmuld  cease  to  have  any  reasonable  hope  of  shattering 
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the  forces  of  the  Dual  Alliance,  fortified  by  the  entente  between 
France  and  Britain.  The  military  weakness  of  the  great  British 
Empire  is  the  standing  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  German  Emperor  has 
incurred  grave  risks  by  the  policy  of  his  Government,  and  the 
motives  here  suggested  and  outlined  seem  hardly  sufficient  to 
justify  the  position  in  which  Germany  has  placed  herself.  For 
the  favourable  strategic  situation  of  the  Central  Powers,  which 
made  their  alliance  so  formidable  in  ^he  years  which  followed  the 
battle  of  Mukden,  has  in  the  last  six  months  changed  somewhat 
to  their  disadvantage.  The  French  army  has  been  purged  of  a 
crowd  of  elderly  and  incompetent  chiefs  by  the  young  and  capable' 
War  Minister,  M.  Messimy.  This  statesman  served  up  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  a  dragoon  regiment,  and  has  acquired  suffi¬ 
cient  experience  and  practical  knowledge  to  direct  the  policy 
of  the  War  Office,  and  to  select  reliable  generals  to  command  in 
war.  It  may  be  incongruous  for  a  Minister  whose  military  rank 
is  only  that  of  a  squadron  commander  to  be  empowered  to  select 
the  commanders  of  the  national  army,  but  if  the  Parliament  must 
govern  the  army  in  a  democracy,  it  will  do  wisely  to  select  an 
officer  with  practical  experience  as  Minister  for  War  rather  than 
confide  its  technical  services  to  the  personal  interference  of  tactful 
politicians,  whose  fluent  oratory  and  successful  chicanery  are  quite 
useless  in  preparing  for  war.  During  the  last  two  years,  also,  the 
Bussians  have  made  great  strides  towards  recovery  of  their  former 
{)restige.  The  Manchurian  campaign  disclosed  many  faults  in 
their  military  system,  several  of  which  have  been  effectually 
remedied.  It  proved,  however,  that  the  ancient  tenacity  and 
courage  of  the  Bussian  soldier  was  undiminished  by  twentieth- 
century  civilisation.  Great  exertions  have  been  made  to  improve 
the  generals’  list  and  the  whole  officer  corps.  Material  resources 
have  been  replenished,  and  the  army  on  the  western  frontier 
redistributed  scientifically.  It  is  known  that  although  Bussia 
could  not  intervene  to  arrest  the  first  blow  Germany  might  strike 
at  France,  yet  her  forces  have  already  become  a  very  serious 
anxiety  to  the  Central  Powers,  for  in  a  month  after  the  outbreak 
of  war  the  pressure  of  Bussian  armies  would  be  severely  felt  by 
both  Germany  and  Austria.  The  unexpected  staunchness  of  the 
Tuheral  Government  in  Tjondon  to  their  French  friends  also  came 
as  a  disagreeable  surprise  to  Berlin  and  Vienna,  nor  has  all  the 
bad  luck  of  the  Triple  Alliance  yet  been  enumerated,  for  last,  but 
not  least,  has  come  the  Turco-Ttalian  war. 

It  is  tolerably  sui-e  that  although  Italy  had  extorted  from  her 
allies  an  assent  in  theory  to  a  Protectorate  over  Tripoli,  yet  the 
actual  event  of  the  forcible  annexation  took  them  by  disagreeable 
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surprise.  Fur  Crerman  policy  the  action  of  Italy  was  most 
inopportune.  It  is  true  that  Italy  would  probably  have  been  put 
off  whenever  she  tried  to  persuade  her  partners  to  fix  a  day,  and, 
in  truth,  she  did  wait  until  nominally  an  agreement  over  Morocco 
had  been  arrived  at  with  France.  Nevertheless,  nothing  could 
have  suited  German  policy  w’orse  than  an  open  quarrel  between 
her  satellite  States  in  south-eastern  Europe.  Italy,  until  now,  has 
followed  unwillingly  but  meekly  in  the  wake  of  her  northern  allies. 
In  the  nicely  adjusted  system  'of  alliances  by  which  German 
interests  are  covered  and  protected  in  the  Near  East,  the  friend¬ 
ship  betw’een  the  Kaiser  and  the  new  rulers  of  Turkey,  backed  by 
an  army  remodelled  with  the  help  of  German  chiefs,  plays  a  vital 
part.  Not  only  may  Turkey  be  estranged,  but  complications  of 
so  dangerous  a  character  may  arise  in  the  Balkans,  where 
Austrian  interests  cannot  be  ignored,  that  the  main  body  of  the 
Austrian  army  may  also  have  to  be  deducted  from  the  mass 
which  could  formerly  be  counted  on  in  case  of  w’ar  on  both  the 
eastern  and  western  borders  of  the  Teutonic  realm.  Moreover, 
the  trend  of  events  renders  it  possible  that  Italy  may  venture  to 
do  what  she  would  certainly  like  to  do  if  she  dared,  and  shake 
herself  quit  of  the  trammels  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  the  mighty  power  of  the  Triple  Alliance  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  law  as  interpreted  by  the  German 
Foreign  Office  is  not  far  from  dissolution. 

It  will  be  observed  that  throughout  these  events  the  Powers 
of  Europe  have  displayed  quite  a  cynical  disregard  for  the  aspira¬ 
tions  and  so-called  rights  of  their  neighbours,  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  machinery  of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  in  spite  of  arbitration 
treaties  and  proposals  for  mutual  disarmament,  each  Power  and 
league  of  Powers  has  unblushingly  asserted  all  the  force  it  could 
bring  to  bear.  So  far  no  war  has  resulted,  but  on  more  than 
one  occasion  it  has  only  been  avoided  by  one  disputant  yielding 
to  the  threats  of  the  other.  It  is  therefore  an  undeniable  con¬ 
clusion  that  although  the  size  of  contemporary  armaments,  the 
inter-relationship  of  the  European  States,  and  their  knowledge 
of  one  another,  render  war  unlikely  on  frivolous  grounds  or  at 
frequent  intervals,  yet  the  possibility  of  it  is  never  lost  sight 
of,  the  threat  of  it  is  constantly  resorted  to,  and  the  power  to 
wage  it  is  the  only  final  appeal  when  nations  disagree.  In  these 
conditions  of  international  existence  it  is  perfectly  plain  to  all 
who  do  not  deliberately  refuse  to  understand  palpable  truths  that 
an  Empire  such  as  the  British,  which  has  conquered  and  annexed 
harbours  and  territories  now  coveted  by  growing  and  restless 
rivals,  can  only  continue  to  exist  if  it  is  prepared  to  put  forth 
superior  strength  in  defence  than  is  available  to  attack  it.  At 
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present  a  fraction  of  British  resources  seem  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  large  fraction  is  wasted  owdng  to  the  inability 
of  British  rulers  to  organise  our  whole  strength.  But  a  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  a  strictly  economical  combination  of 
her  financial,  naval,  and  military  power  wdll  not  be  in  excess  of 
the  forces  required  to  maintain  her  haughty  position  among  tin* 
nations  of  the  earth. 

It  must  be  conceded  thnt  our  Foreign  Office  had  the  wfisdom 
to  take  a  lesson  from  the  disastrous  failure  of  its  intervention 
in  the  Balkan  dispute  of  1909  without  the  means  of  making 
good  its  contention.  Since  that  date  firmness  and  consistency 
have  re-established  the  respect  with  w'hich  our  policy  should  l)e 
regarded,  and  in  the  extremely  delicate  situation  created  by  the 
despatch  of  the  German  warship  to  Agadir,  and  the  subsequent 
negotiations  betw^een  France  and  Germany,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  maintained  an  irreproachable  attitude.  While  no  kind 
of  interference  between  the  principals  in  the  dispute  could  he 
alleged  with  any  show  of  veracity,  yet  it  was  perfectly  clear  that 
/Whitehall  was  prepared  to  fulfil  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  agreement  wdth  Paris.  What  slender  land  forces  are 
available  have  been  kept  in  readiness,  and  if  France  had  been 
attacked,  the  aggressor  would  immediately  have  been  blockaded 
by  sea. 

Having  deliberately  adopted  the  |)lan  of  supporting  what  has 
unquestionably  been  the  weaker  of  the  two  F/uropean  confeder¬ 
acies  since  1904,  in  accordance  with  our  traditional  policy,  it 
behoves  us  to  execute  that  policy  with  cffectiv('  strength.  Our 
Foreign  Office  is  hampered  at  every  turn  by  the  weakness  of  the 
Army,  because  the  fate  of  nations  is  decided,  not  on  sea,  as 
brilliant  theorists  have  expounded,  but  on  land.  A  repetition 
of  the  French  disasters  of  1870  would  place  the  whole  wrestern 
seaboard  of  Europe  at  the  mercy  of  the  Teutonic  empire,  and 
then  the  transfer  of  the  trident  to  a  more  warlike  Government 
than  our  own  would  certainly  follow,  unless  at  the  eleventh  hour 
our  people  surpassed  their  efforts  of  a  century  ago,  and  won 
another  Trafalgar,  followed  up  by  a  victorious  land  campaign 
against  the  hosts  of  northern  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
geographical  position  of  the  British  Islands  is  even  more  favour¬ 
able  to  us  in  a  contest  with  a  northern  Power  than  it  proved  to 
be  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  North  Sea  can  be  locked  like  a 
lake  by  the  superior  fleet.  If  an  invasion  comes,  it  must  be 
where  the  sea  is  very  narrow,  and  where  the  power  to  transport 
aniarmy  would  in  the  future  he  more  likely  to  depend  on  a 
struggle  between  destroyers  and  other  comparatively  small 
engines  of  war,  than  a  pitched  battle  between  the  squadrons  of 
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the  line.  The  North  Sea  would  never  be  chosen  as  a  route  for 
invasion  so  long  as  there  exists  a  fleet  in  being  capable  of  inter¬ 
rupting  the  communications  of  the  invaders.  The  Parliamentary 
strategists  who  talk  of  raids  by  partial  forces  are  unacquainted 
with  the  alphabet  of  modern  military  science.  When  a  capable 
war  administration  resolves  to  stake  th('  fate  of  an  army  corps 
(half  the  70,000  men  of  our  theorists),  it  sends  troops  enougli 
to  make  as  near  certain  of  the  affair  as  possible.  No  military 
Power  can  afford  to  throw  away  an  army  corps.  To  subdue 
England  even  in  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  her  army 
would  require  several  army  corps. 

The  outbreak  of  civil  w'ar  in  China  wall  not  be  without 
important  reaction  on  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  remembering 
the  enormous  interests  of  Germany,  Britain,  Eussia,  and  France 
in  the  commerce  and  railway  system  of  China,  all  these  States 
may  be  expected  to  avoid  entanglements  which  would  limit  their 
powder  to  protect  their  rights  in  the  Far  East. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  forecast  the  course  of  the  Chinese  rebellion . 
but  how'ever  it  finishes,  it  can  hardly  tend  otherwn'se  than  to 
bring  the  mighty  forces  of  the  Chinese  Empire  a  stage  further 
in  development,  and  to  inaugurate  a  period  when  Chinese  re¬ 
sources  and  Chinese  interests  wall  no  longer  be  ignored,  but  will 
exercise  a  steadily  increasing  influence  on  the  policy  of  the 
Powders  of  Europe.  So  far  as  the  Triple  Alliance  is  concerned, 
its  component  States  are  less  affected  by  the  Far  East  than 
Britain,  France.  Eussia,  and  Japan,  and  are  consequently  less 
handicapped  in  Europe  by  untoward  events  so  far  afield.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ramifications  of  commerce  now  extend  in  every 
direction.  Germany  is  pushing  forward  her  commercial  and 
financial  interests  in  the  Turkish  Empire  and  penetrating  into 
Persia.  Every  year  the  army  of  young  Germans  is  increasing  who 
expect  to  make  a  livelihood  by  working  in  the  banks,  mines, 
counting-houses,  and  railways  of  the  w’orld’s  backw’ard  countries. 
The  German  Government  has  to  keep  abreast  of  this  demand  if 
it  is  to  continue  popular,  and  Austria  has  a  vital  interest  in 
keeping  an  outlet  for  her  sea-borne  commerce  by  the  Adriatic"  and 
for  securing  the  reversion  of  Albania  and  Salonika  in  case  the 
reign  of  the  Porte  on  European  soil  should  finally  collapse.  In 
the  meanw'hile  she  steadfastly  pursues  the  policy  of  qun, 

and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  moderation  and  justice  of 
the  Austrian  Cabinet  has  bad  a  most  powerful  effect  in  preserving 
the  peace  during  the  recent  times  of  trouble.  Nevertheless, 
Austria  is  bound  to  Germany  by  ties  which  have  growm  very 
strong  in  the  last  few  years,  and  is  certain  to  fulfil  her  obligations 
to  Berlin  unless  the  forces  arrayed  against  her  owm  dominions  at 
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iiny  given  moment  held  the  attention  of  all  her  forces.  In  case 
of  a  Franco-German  war  the  inactivity  of  Austria,  for  example, 
might  be  secured  by  the  combined  action  of  Italy  and  Eussia,  if 
otice  Italy  were  free  of  the  northern  yoke. 

Since  King  Edward  IV.  renounced  the  policy  of  the 
riantagenet  Kings  and  abandoned  England’s  claim  to  a  Conti-  , 
iiental  empire,  the  efforts  of  the  island  kingdom  have  necessarily 
been  directed  to  maintain  the  balance  of  powder  in  Europe.  The  | 
“oppressor”  has  always  been  our  enemy.  We  have  always  been 
the  friend  of  the  weak.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  how  we  like  to 
describe  our  action.  In  Germany  it  is  regarded  quite  differently ; 
but  then  Germans  are  Continentals  and  therefore  of  different 
mentality  to  ourselves.  With  the  exception  of  the  partial 
supremacy  of  the  navy  of  Spain  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  our 
fleet  has  always  been  the  most  powerful  in  European  w^aters  since 
that  date.  But  it  has  never  been  able  to  enforce  our  European 
policy  unless  it  has  had  the  co-operation  of  land  forces  which 
have  been  strong  enough  to  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  our 
Continental  allies.  I’hat  strategical  condition  is  in  full  force 
to-day.  If  we  possessed  an  army  as  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  European  forces  as  the  army  which  fought  at 
Blenheim,  at  Vittoria,  or  at  Waterloo,  and  if  we  could  count  on 
the  services  of  the  capable  leaders  unquestionably  still  to  be  found 
in  England,  then  there  would  be  no  fear  from  the  Triple  Alliance 
or  from  any  other  coalition  of  neighbouring  States.  England 
would  be  able  to  enforce  the  peace  just  as  the  police  can  prevent 
violence  w'ithin  the  State  itself.  Eecent  events  have  proved  that 
our  navy  is  still  regarded  as  unassailable  by  possible  enemies. 
The  non-existence,  however,  of  the  requisite  land  forces  con¬ 
stitutes  the  peril  of  the  situation  ;  nor  could  any  increase  of  ships 
do  the  work  which  an  army  alone  can  perform.  The  old  question 
arises  :  What  profit  is  it  to  the  people  of  France  to  learn  that  the, 
German  ports  are  blockaded  and  the  German  fleet  swept  off  the 
sea,  if  a  German  army  once  more  penetrates  to  the  gates  of  Paris? 

Italy  spends  fourteen  millions  sterling  on  her  army.  Italian 
administrative  methods  and  ethics  are  not  regarded  in  England 
with  much  respect.  But  in  return  for  this  budget  the  Italian 
War  Office  can  mobilise  twelve  complete  army  corps,  and  can, 
besides,  dispatch  a  thirteenth  to  conquer  the  Turks  in  Tripoli. 
The  British  Parliament  annually  provides  twenty-eight  millions 
sterling  for  Eord  Haldane  to  spend.  In  return  for  double  the 
Italian  war  budget  our  War  Minister  cannot  guarantee  the  rapid 
mobilisation  of  even  two  army  corps.  If  three  were  sent  out  of 
(he  country,  by  improvising  administrative  services  which  have 
not  even  yet  been  completed ,  the  country  w’ould  be  almost  cleared 
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of  trained  troops.  Its  defence  would  have  to  be  relegated  to 
depots  and  Territorials.  Some  patriots  imagine  that  conscrip¬ 
tion,  which  they  prefer  to  call  by  some  other  name,  would  mend 
this  state  of  things,  but  while  the  little  army  is  starved  in 
essential  equipment  such  as  horses  and  motor  transport  which  are 
needed  for  contemporary  warfare,  a  great  deal  of  waste  goes  on 
in  providing  large  incomes  for  generals — to  the  extent,  it  is  alleged, 
of  £20,000  a  year.  A  remount  costs  £40;  consequently,  £20,000 
a  year  buys  five  hundred  young  horses,  an  increase  to  our  military 
strength  w'hich  would  give  us  incalculable  advantage  in  the  opening 
stage  of  a  European  war. 

While  the  war  administration  of  the  British  Government  is 
so  wasteful  and  ineffective  our  power  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
Europe  is  ])aralysed,  nor  would  the  sudden  adoption  of  conscrip¬ 
tion  revive  our  strength  unless  it  was  accomf)anied  and  admin¬ 
istered  by  an  economical,  competent,  and  progressive  Secretary 
of  State  for  War.  The  duty  of  the  War  ^finister  is  to  refrain 
from  personal  interference  in  the  promotion  of  general  officers, 
and  to  leave  to  experts  the  decision  of  (piestions  concerning  which 
he  is  but  an  untaught  amateur.  No  War  Minister  will  get  honest 
advice  so  long  as  it  is  an  understood  thing  that  generals  depend 
for  their  proniotion  on  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  civilian  War 
Minister.  The  command  of  the  army  and  control  over  its  pro¬ 
motion  must  be  restored  to  a  military  officer,  or,  as  in  another 
country,  to  two  military  officers  acting  in  collaboration.  In  con¬ 
veying  to  these  officers  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  in 
serving  as  their  mouthpiece  to  Parliament  and  the  nation,  tlio 
War  Minister  will  find  the  most  important  part  of  his  role. 

Cecil  Battine. 
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The  action  of  Italy  in  Tripoli  produced  by  its  suddenness  a  shock 
on  the  public  mind  of  this  country  which  for  the  moment  dis¬ 
turbed  the  clearness  of  its  vision  and  of  its  reasoning  power. 
The  lovers  of  peace — and  we  are  all  lovers  of  peace  if  combined 
with  honour  and  freedom  from  peril — saw  in  it  an  aggravation  of 
the  international  disturbance  created  by  the  still  unsolved 
Moroccan  question,  and  they  have  been  somewhat  free  in  their 
censure  of  Italian  action.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  habits  of  the 
typical  Englishman  to  criticise  and  censure  others,  and  to  do  so 
in  ignorance  of  the  facts  and  without  sufficient  consideration  for 
the  feelings  of  foreigners.  That  the  Italians  should  be  the  object 
of  this  perverse  criticism  is  especially  regrettable  when  we 
remember  how  cordial  our  relations  have  always  been  with  them, 
and  with  what  loyalty  the  Italian  Press  and  people,  alone  among 
all  Continentals,  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  diatribes  passed 
on  this  country  during  the  South  African  War.  When  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  are  known  and  examined  no  level¬ 
headed  person  will  doubt  that  Italy  acted  in  September,  1911 , 
from  those  imperative  material  considerations  which  compelled 
England  herself  to  act  in  South  Africa  towards  the  close  of  1899. 

At  the  same  time,  the  human  mind  being  naturally  inquisitive, 
the  Italians  will  give  us  permission  to  make  a  little  not  unfriendly 
investigation  into  the  causes  that  made  them  act  at  this  particular 
moment,  and  to  discuss  the  probable  consequences  of  their  action 
on  the  international  situation  in  Europe. 

It  may  perhaps  clear  the  ground  to  point  out  that  Italy  has 
been  generally  admitted  to  possess  reversionary  rights  over  Tripoli 
ever  since  France  asserted  her  protectorate  in  Tunis  thirty  years 
ago.  Those  rights  have  been  recognised  in  official  engagements, 
not  merely  by  France,  but  by  England  also.  In  Tripoli  Italy 
had  been  given  a  free  hand.  It  was  on  that  basis  that  she 
became  a  party  to  certain  hypothetical  naval  combinations  in  th(' 
Mediterranean  which,  to  put  the  point  plainly,  could  not  be 
considered  as  harmonising  with  the  intentions  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  Italy  was  at  liberty  to  do  this  without  breach  of  faith 
because,  as  I  stated  three  years  ago,  the  conventions  between  the 
three  Powers  constituting  the  Alliance  relate  exclusively  to  land 
and  not  to  naval  operations.  The  moment  for  deciding  when 
Italy  should  convert  her  theoretical  rights  in  Tripoli  into  realities 
w^as  one  entirely  for  her  judgment  and  decision.  She  decided  to 
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act  Jlow,  and  she  is  entitled  to  claim,  not  merely  that  she  had 
good  reasons  for  acting,  but  also  the  full  and  frank  acquiescence 
of  those  who  bad  long  ago  given  her  in  anticipation  their  assent. 

There  remains,  however,  the  piquant  question,  why  did  Italy 
act  at  this  particular  juncture  when  Europe  was  just  laying  aside 
lier  apprehensions  of  war?  Italy,  too,  did  not  merely  talk  of 
war ;  she  went  to  war,  and  her  artillery  began  to  speak  before 
editors  had  collected  their  thoughts.  The  Italian  Government  has 
drawn  up  and  circulated  its  case  for  the  information  of  lookers- 
on.  There  w-ere  heavy  faults  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  Italy 
could  show  a  long  list  of  grievances,  and  no  one  can  say  in  face 
of  the  facts  cited  that  Italy  had  not  received  provocation.  And 
yet  while  we  accept  the  case  as  a  good  one  we  feel  instinctively 
that  the  true  cause  of  Italy’s  prompt  action  lies  behind  it.  It  is 
a  secret  that  may  not  be  imparted  to  the  world  for  some  time. 

Let  us  take,  in  the  first  place,  the  simplest  explanation,  which 
is  that  Italy  acted  entirely  for  and  by  herself  alone.  Italia  farn 
da  se.  She  has  had  paper  rights  in  Tripoli  for  thirty  years,  but 
she  had  never  done  anything  to  enforce  them.  Might  they  not  be 
imperilled,  if  not  weakened,  by  continued  abstinence?  A  new 
phase  of  the  scrandjle  for  vXfrica  had  commenced,  and  Italy  was 
restricted  to  the  role  of  a  spectator ;  and  yet  among  the  papers 
in  her  Foreign  Office  were  the  protocols  of  France  and  England 
acceding  to  her  occupation  of  Tripoli.  Is  it  surprising  that  with 
the  occurrences  in  Morocco  before  her  eyes,  and  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  German  intrusion  in  interior  Africa,  Italy  should  decide 
that  there  was  not  a  day  to  lose  in  making  good  her  reserved 
rights  in  Tripoli  and  its  hinterland?  No  doubt  she  could  have 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Turkey,  but  they  would  have 
proved,  as  no  one  can  doubt,  wearisome  and  futile.  She  preferred 
to  follow  the  short  road  of  an  ultimatum  and  the  fait  accompli. 

Let  us  lurn  for  a  moment  to  Turkish  proceedings  since  tin- 
installation  of  the  new  regime,  for  in  them  may  perhaps  be  found 
some  further  explanation  of  Italy’s  action.  The  policy  of  the 
Turkish  Government  since  the  fall  of  Abdul  Hamid  has  been, 
with  scarcely  any  concealment,  provocative.  It  has  aimed  at  the 
extension  of  Islamic  power  in  Arabia,  Africa,  and  Persia.  Under 
German  instigation  it  has  striven  to  thwart  English  interests, 
to  undermine  English  influence,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
supersession  of  English  power  at  many  points,  and  notably  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  has  used  Tripoli  as  the  gate  into 
the  Saharan  regions,  where  ’I’lirkish  troops  have  encroached  on 
French  territory,  and  the  emissaries  of  Constantinople  have  been 
]ireparing  the.  way  for  a  .Tehad  or  Holy  War.  If  Turkish 
authority  in  Tripoli  had  become  strengthened  by  an  increased 
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garrison,  the  general  arming  of  the  tribes  and  a  stirring  up  of 
religious  fanaticism,  it  would  necessarily  have  followed  that 
Italy’s  paper  rights  over  Tripoli  would  become  less  freely  recog¬ 
nised  and  more  difficult  to  assert.  Time  counted  in  favour  of 
Turkey  and  against  Italy.  The  Italian  Government  may  well  be 
pardoned  for  deciding  that  it  could  not  afford  to  wait  any  longer. 

In  face  of  the  situation  created  by  Turkey’s  own  policy,  no 
one  will  doubt  when  history  supersedes  contemporary  comment 
that  the  Porte  precipitated  Italy’s  action  and  made  it  more  un¬ 
compromising.  At  the  same  time,  these  considerations  do  not 
eliminate  the  possibility  that  Italy  may  have  acted  in  Tripoli,  if 
not  at  the  instigation,  at  least  with  the  encouragement  of  one 
of  her  allies.  It  would  only  have  been  natural  that  Germany 
at  the  time  of  her  move  to  Agadir  should  have  given  Italy  some 
explanation  of  her  plans  and  some  fresh  assurance  that,  whatever 
happened  in  Morocco,  she  had,  as  already  arranged,  the  reversion 
to  Tripoli.  Indeed,  it  will  appear  inconceivable  that  she  did  not 
do  so  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  that  very  moment  the 
[ireliininary  conversations  for  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
in  1913  had  already  begun.  At  the  time  that  Germany  sent  the 
licrlin  to  Agadir  she  was  confident  of  an  easy  triumph,  and  she 
looked  forwaid  to  a  repetition  of  1905.  But  the  Agadir  mission 
has  proved  very  much  of  a  coup  manque.  Things  have  not  gone 
at  all  as  Germany  anticipated,  and  the  prospect  of  her  obtaining 
anything  like  full  satisfaction  is  growing  more  and  more  remote. 

Italy  apparently  does  not  see  why  Germany’s  disapixiintment 
should  be  passed  on  to  her.  A  change  is  in  progress  in  Morocco, 
the  political  status  in  Northern  Africa  must  be  affected  thereby, 
and  the  hour  for  making  good  Italy’s  paper  rights  in  the  same 
sphere  had  obviously  arrived.  There  was  no  reason  whatever  for 
waiting,  as  Germany  had  given  a  prior  assurance  that  she  would 
regard  Italy’s  move  into  Tripoli  as  the  complement  of  her  own 
into  Morocco.  International  love,  even  among  allies,  is  not  so 
great  that  Italy  should  forgo  the  chance  of  going  straight  ahead 
because  the  German  train  had  got  off  the  main  line  and  run  into 
a  siding.  Germany,  however  much  she  is  embarrassed  by  the 
action  of  her  associate,  cannot  reproach  her  or  repudiate  it 
because  she  would  be  confronted  wdth  unpleasant  disclosures 
which  would  not  read  well  in  Constantinople.  Without  claiming 
to  exhaust  all  the  piquant  details  of  the  secret  history  antecedent 
for  some  months  past  to  Italian  action  in  Tripoli,  we  conceive 
we  are  not  far  from  the  truth  in  alleging  that  Italy  has  acted 
within  her  reserved  rights,  and  that  she  knew  that  none  of  the 
Powers  could  or  would  object  to  her  enforcing  them. 

A  very  interesting  and  suggestive  problem  is  placed  before  us 
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by  the  Italian  descent  on  Tripoli,  accompanied,  as  it  seems  to  be, 
by  a  sort  of  Turko-ltalian  war.  It  has  several  aspects,  and  will 
be  judged  somewhat  ditl'erently  in  Paris,  London,  and  Berlin. 
Let  us  put  the  French  view  first.  An  Italian  occupation  of 
Tripoli  was  an  accejited  fact  in  the  political  situation.  Whether 
it  came  now  or  in  the  future  did  not  matter  to  France,  which  on 
this  question  had  no  arricres  pcnsces.  This  fact  explains  the 
perfect  calm  and  equanimit}’  with  which  the  news  of  Italian 
action  was  received  in  Paris  the  other  day,  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  first  emotional  utterances  of  the  English  papers.  But 
we  cannot  doubt  that  this  reasonable  frame  of  mind  was  due  to 
the  careful  calculation  that  the  Tripolitan  adventure  of  the 
southern  neighbour  would  inevitably  prove  a  point  in  France’s 
favour.  There  is  no  ground  for  thinking  that  Italy  has  a  very 
arduous  task  to  accomplish,  but  at  least  for  some  years  a  very 
considerable  garrison  will  have  to  be  maintained  in  Africa,  and 
there  will  be  quite  enough  activity  and  outlay  to  keep  the  Italian 
people  occupied  for  a  long  time.  Moreover,  Italy’s  communica¬ 
tions  with  Tripoli  must  be  by  water,  and  as  it  would  be  absurd 
to  pretend  that  she  is  the  equal  in  naval  power,  even  with  the 
dubious  aid  of  Austria,  to  France  and  England  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  it  follows  that  her  obvious  policy  is  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  those  I^owers.  We  make  bold  to  declare  that,  whether  she  in¬ 
tended  to  do  so  or  not,  Italy  has  just  given  hostages  to  fortune  that 
in  the  days  of  Armageddon  she  will  be  with  France  and  England. 

Without  looking  so  far  ahead,  France  had  no  difficulty  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Italy,  well  occupied  in  North 
Africa,  would  be  a  less  aggressive  neighbour  on  the  Alps.  One 
of  the  jiartners  in  tFe  Triple  Alliance  had  gone  temporarily  or 
permanently  out  of  the  business  to  attend  to  more  pressing 
matters  at  a  distance.  For  many  years  after  her  great  trouble 
the  luck  had  been  dead  against  France.  The  Triple  Alliance 
formed  in  1883  threatened  to  efface  her,  but  she  waited  with 
hopeful  fortitude,  and  her  turn  came  with  the  Alliance  with 
Bussia.  France  again  raised  her  head,  but  there  remained  the 
dubious  question  of  the  relations  with  England.  That  dark  cloud  on 
the  horizon  was  removed  by  the  entente  cordiale,  better  and  more 
to  be  trusted  than  paper  treaties ;  and  now  at  a  critical  moment 
in  European  history  the  pressure  on  the  Alpine  frontier  is  relaxed, 
if  not  entirely  removed.  We  cannot  yet  say  that  the  Triple 
Alliance  is  dead,  but  its  knell  seems  audible  to  the  ear. 

The  point  of  view  in  London  was  necessarily  different.  We 
have  not  to  be  ready  to  mobilise  the  manhood  of  our  race  on 
two  exposed  frontiers  at  twenty-four  hours’  notice.  We  are  not 
given  to  making  very  careful  calculations  beforehand  as  to  the 
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combinations  of  possibly  hostile  or  friendly  forces  in  any  sudden 
emergency.  Our  way  of  conducting  politics  is  somewhat  hap¬ 
hazard,  and  certainly  unscientific.  Consequently  there  was 
nothing  to  cause  surprise  in  the  first  remarks  on  Italy’s  action 
in  our  Press  being  characterised  by  an  emotional  irritation,  and 
not  by  any  serious  effort  to  weigh  and  measure  the  true  signi¬ 
ficance  of  what  was  taking  place.  The  vague  and  elusive  “peace 
of  Europe”  was  imperilled,  and  for  a  while  no  one  saw  that  an 
event  had  occurred  which  materially  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of 
our  side.  Peace,  which  has  no  meaning  unless  there  is  behind 
those  who  uphold  it  a  preponderance  of  power,  was  rendered  more 
assured  by  an  act  which,  however  it  may  be  concealed  or  patched, 
constitutes  the  first  serious  breach  in  the  Triple  Alliance. 

But  the  situation  for  this  country,  it  was  declared,  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  embarrassing  and  dangerous  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  Mahomedans  within  the  Empire.  We  do  not  need 
to  be  reminded  that  the  King-Emperor  counts  more  Muslims  as 
his  subjects  than  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  but  this  argument  cuts 
both  ways.  If  they  are  his  faithful  loyal  subjects  it  is  a  contra¬ 
diction  in  terms  to  appeal  to  Islamic  solidarity  as  a  justification 
for  our  interfering  in  a  matter  that  does  not  concern  us,  and 
which  we  have  always  regarded  among  the  things  that  must 
some  day  inevitably  happen.  But  the  Mahomedan  leaders  here 
and  in  India  exclaim  that  Italy  has  declared  an  unprovoked  and 
unjust  war  on  Turkey,  and  that  if  we  do  not  hasten  to  extricate 
the  Sultan  from  his  difficulty  by  quarrelling  with  our  excellent 
friends  the  Italians  we  shall  forfeit  their  esteem.  We  may 
reasonably  hope  that  the  Indian  Mahomedans  have  more  sense 
than  to  act  so  childishly.  We  ourselves  have  had  to  wage  war 
against  Sunni  Mussulmans,  and  to  invade  their  territory  as  in 
Afghanistan.  We  have  several  times  had  to  warn  the  Porte 
itself  that  encroachments  at  Koweit  and  in  the  Sinai  peninsula 
would  entail  our  declaring  war  on  Turkey.  We  are  in  practical 
possession  of  Egypt — an  old  Turkish  possession.  We  smashed 
the  Khalifa,  who  was  certainly  a  pillar  of  Islam.  We  did  all 
these  things  without  forfeiting  the  loyalty  of  India,  and  yet  in 
comparison  with  any  one  of  them  the  Italian  descent  on  Tripoli 
is  a  small  affair.  How  could  we  with  any  face  at  all  say  to 
Italy,  “You  are  doing  a  very  wdcked  thing  in  Tripoli,”  when  we 
have  ourselves  done  far  worse?  The  Indian  Mahomedans  must 
show  a  little  of  that  good  common  sense  which  has  been  so 
conspicuously  absent  at  Constantinople. 

It  will  do  the  Indian  Mahomedans  no  harm  to  ask  them  to 
seriously  consider  some  simple  facts.  As  British  fellow-subjects 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  good  feeling  towards  them,  and  we  have 
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rejoiced  at  seeing  evidence  that  they  were  going  to  devote  their 
attention  to  educational  questions  so  that  they  might  raise  their 
community  socially  and  intellectually.  But  w'e  can  have  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  pan-Islamism,  which  would  be  the 
gravest  possible  menace  to  the  British  Empire,  and  we  must 
iirmly  repel  the  suggestion  that  because  the  Turks  are  of  the  same 
creed  as  the  Indian  Mahomedans  there  is  any  call  on  us  to  go 
and  help  them  through  their  troubles,  whether  our  general  policy 
points  that  way  or  not.  The  contrary  is  nearer  the  truth,  and 
it  might  be  argued  that  in  expecting  us  to  intervene  in  an  affair 
which  does  not  primarily  concern  us  these  Mahomedan  leaders 
are  themselves  committing  a  kind  of  veiled  treason  to  the  British 
Empire,  under  which  they  enjoy  so  many  advantages  that  their 
Turk  co-religionists  do  not  share. 

Let  us,  however,  offer  them  such  consolation  as  the  situation 
justifies.  The  loss  of  Tripoli  will  not  make  Turkey  any  the 
poorer  or  w'eaker.  It  will  close  an  outlet  for  wasted  force.  The 
Mahomedan  population  of  Tripoli  will  be  just  as  free  to  follow 
their  religious  exercises  under  Italian  rule  as  they  were  under 
Turkish.  They  will  have  the  advantage  of  lighter  taxation,  and 
as  Italy  will  stimulate  trade  and  industry  there  will  be  more 
money  to  pay  it.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Tripolitans  will 
be  very  much  the  gainers  by  the  Italian  annexation,  just  as  has 
happened  in  those  parts  of  the  old  Muslim  empires  which  have 
passed  under  the  sways  of  England  and  France.  But  the  Maho¬ 
medans  are  not  satisfied  with  material  c(»nsiderations.  They  put 
forward  a  claim  for  moral  injury.  The  dignity  of  the  Sultan  has 
been  abased,  and  the  descent  on  Tripoli  is  represented  as  the  first, 
scene  in  a  drama  which  is  to  witness  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks 
from  Eurof)e.  and  the  conversion  of  the  faithful  Muslims  into 
gangs  of  wandering  Jews. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  treat  this  argument  .seriously.  The  sixty 
or  seventy  million  Muslims  subject  to  our  rule  have  revealed  no 
errant  inclinations.  They  have  remained  with  remarkable  con¬ 
stancy  in  the  places  that  knew  them.  And  if  there  is  a  plot  to 
expel  the  Turks  from  Europe,  surely  the  remonstrances  are  mis¬ 
directed  when  sent  to  London.  Ought  they  not  to  be  dispatched 
to  Berlin  and  Vienna?  When  this  crisis  springs  up  in  the  Near 
East  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  and  judge  the  action  of 
this  country.  At  the  present  moment  we  are  only  considering  the 
Tripolitan  question,  which  in  itself  is  a  very  small  affair  so  far 
as  the  Mahomedans  are  concerned.  What  we  wish  the  British 
Mahomedans  to  remember  is  that  their  view  of  the  situation 
is  only  one  element  in  the  problem,  and  that  for  the  moment 
it  is  not  the  most  important.  It  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 
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but  we  must  be  allowed  to  shape  our  course  by  considerations 
nearer  lioine. 

We  return  then  to  the  point  of  supreme  importance,  which 
is,  how  does  the  independent  action  of  Italy — a  member  of  the 
Triple  Alliance — affect  the  European  interests  of  England  and 
France  and  the  balance  of  power  in  this  continent?  There  are 
two  tests  by  means  of  w^hich  something  approaching  a  sound 
opinion  may  be  arrived  at.  How  has  Italy’s  action  been  received 
in  the  capitals  of  its  political  partners?  Has  it  given  satisfaction 
in  Berlin  and  Vienna?  The  second  test  should  be  equally 
valuable  as  an  indication.  Has  it  made  Italy  a  more  useful  ally 
in  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  a  more  formidable  foe  to  France  and 
England?  These  are  practical  questions  concerning  which  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  independent  evidence  is  available.  If 
attention  is  fixed  on  them  there  should  be  some  chance  of  forming 
reasonable  opinions  about  the  events  that  have  already  taken 
place,  and  those  which  will  occur  as  the  position  develops. 

Let  us  apply  the  tests  and  give  the  answers  that  seem  most 
reasonable  and  correct  at  the  moment  of  writing.  Italy’s  action 
was  freely  denounced  in  both  Berlin  and  Vienna.  She  was 
accused  of  taking  this  step  without  paying  any  regard  to  German 
interests  and  susceptibilities.  She  put  Germany  in  such  a  false 
light  at  Constantinople  that  she  contemplated  intervention  to 
avert  the  war  until  Italy  announced  to  all  the  Powers  that  she 
would  not  accept  intervention.  While  Germany  saw  loss  of 
prestige  and  risk  to  her  railway  projects  in  .Asiatic  Turkey,  Austria 
was  alarmed  lest  Italy  meditated  following  up  her  step  in 
North  Africa  by  a  corresponding  move  in  Albania.  In  Vienna 
Italy  was  denounced  even  more  strongly  than  she  had  been  in 
Berlin.  Surprise,  resentment,  and  even  jealousy  were  displayed 
because  it  was  alleged  that  Italy  had  in  acting  for  and  by  herself 
stolen  a  march  on  her  partners.  These  were  the  first  honest  and 
outspoken  opinions  of  the  two  German  ca])itals.  In  them  we 
discern  the  truth. 

But  a  little  reflection  sufficed  to  show  the  need  of  restraint  and 
circumspection.  The  two  German  Foreign  Offices  knew  very 
well  that  Italy  was  not  merely  within  her  rights,  but  that  she  held 
proof  of  prior  sanction.  The  continuance  of  a  censorious  attitude 
in  the  Pi  ■ess  could  only  result  in  the  weakening  and  possible 
destruction  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  whose  thirtieth  birthday  was 
so  near  at  hand.  The  German  Press  therefore  trimmed  their 
sails.  Italy’s  moderation  is  extolled  because  she  has  promised 
to  do  nothing  to  inflame  the  Balkan  peoples,  and  significant 
remarks  are  made  to  the  effect  that  the  war  will  be  very  brief, 
and  that  an  opportunity  will  soon  present  itself  for  Germany  to 
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intervene  between  the  belligerents.  So  long  as  it  is  Germany 
that  intervenes  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  proposition, 
but  Germany’s  game  is  to  lure  this  country  into  that  invidious 
position  so  that  hereafter  she  may  be  able  to  assure  the  Italians 
that  it  was  England  who  wished  to  fetter  their  action  and  thwart 
their  plans.  Our  only  safe  attitude  is  that  of  the  calm  spectator 
who  takes  good  note  but  keeps  his  own  counsel. 

But  if  we  apply  the  second  test  we  find  still  stronger  reasons 
for  benevolence  in  judging  Italy’s  decision  to  occupy  Tripoli. 
Whether  intentionally  or  not,  she  has  made  herself  less  efficient 
to  perform  her  duties  under  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  less  formid¬ 
able  as  a  nominally  hostile  neighbour  to  France.  The  most  lively 
imagination  could  not  conceive  Italy  going  to  war  with  France 
at  a  time  when  she  had  40,000  of  her  best  troops  in  Tripoli,  wnth 
their  communications  always  liable  to  be  severed  by  the  squadrons 
of  England  and  France.  For  the  moment  Italy  has  ceased  to  be 
a  useful  member  of  the  Alliance,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  this  point  is  fully  appreciated  at  Berlin.  At  some  future 
stage  of  the  question  every  one  will  recognise  that  Italy’s  bellicose 
action  was  an  extraordinary  and  quite  unexpected  contribution 
towards  the  maintenance  of  general  peace,  so  gravely  threatened 
by  Germany’s  aggressive  attitude  not  only  in  Morocco  but  on 
the  French  frontier. 

There  remains  the  more  general  question.  What  will  be  the 
bearing  of  the  Tripolitan  incident  on  the  chances  of  the  renewal 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  which  falls  due  in  the  spring  of  1018? 
The  Italian  Premier,  Signor  Giolitti,  declared  the  other  day,  just 
before  the  expedition  set  sail,  his  “absolute  loyalty”  to  the 
Alliance,  and  in  the  state  of  European  nerves  at  that  juncture  he 
could  not  as  a  reasonable  man  have  dropped  another  thunderbolt 
among  the  affrighted  nations  by  announcing  that  Italy  was  going 
to  part  with  her  old  friends  and  seek  new  ones.  He  fully  realised 
that  no  one  would  have  thanked  him  for  such  a  declaration  at 
such  a  moment.  He  made  the  perfectly  proper  announcement 
that  his  Government  was  “absolutely  loyal  ”  to  its  allies  and  also 
fully  in  harmony  with  its  friends,  and  without  attempting  to 
penetrate  into  dark  places  it  is  better  to  accept  the  declaration 
as  it  stands.  But  Italy  by  planting  herself  in  North  Africa  has 
taken  up  a  new  position  in  which  her  own  interests  will  compel 
her  to  act  in  harmony  with  England  and  Franco.  She  has  not 
annexed  Tripoli  in  order  to  lose  it.  When  For  present  allies  are 
urging  her  to  look  to  the  Alps  her  attention  will  be  turned  to 
Cyrenaica.  Facts  are  superior  to  words,  and  even  to  promises. 

It  is  inevitable  then  that  Italy  must  liecome  a  less  efficient 
member  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  If  peace  is  preserved  she  may 
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not  T’efnse  her  signature  once  more  to  an  instrument  which  she, 
at  least,  has  always  regarded  as  a  bond  of  peace,  but  there  is  an 
end  to  the  chances  of  Germany’s  succeeding  in  her  repeated 
efforts  to  give  an  offensive  force  to  what  was  always,  and  still 
remains,  a  purely  defensive  engagement.  Italy  will  remain  a 
member  of  the  Triple  Alliance  on  the  understanding  that  she  is 
only  required  to  go  to  war  with  France  in  the  event  of  that 
Power  assuming  the  offensive  against  Germany,  but  as  this  is 
never  likely  to  happen  Germany  may  well  ask  herself  what  is 
the  practical  value  to  her  of  the  Italian  alliance?  The  present 
Triple  Alliance  may  be  described  as  either  a  sham  or  a  phantom. 

Under  these  circumstances  Germany  will  very  anxiously  look 
out  for  a  third  partner  upon  whom  she  can  more  implicitly  rely 
than  upon  Italy.  She  imagined  she  had  found  it  in  Turkey,  but 
Italian  precipitancy  has  hampered -her  plans  and  added  to  her 
anxieties.  The  Turkish  alliance  was,  and  is  still,  no  doubt  to 
be  had,  but  the  quarrel  with  Italy  must  first  be  decently  settled. 
Then  the  Balkan  nationalities  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 
They  will  certainly  not  be  on  the  same  side  as  the  champions  of 
Turkey,  and  if  they  are  severely  pressed  there  is  Russia  in  the 
background  to  assist  them.  Germany  has  been  fishing  in 
troubled  waters  so  long  that  it  is  edifying  to  see  her  overtaken 
by  Nemesis  after  all.  The  wiseheads  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  must 
be  hard  put  to  it  to  know  which  way  to  turn.  In  one  direction 
they  see  an  old  ally  slipping  away  from  them,  or  at  least  taking 
up  such  a  guarded  and  reserved  attitude  as  to  be  of  little  practical 
value  in  the  realisation  of  their  best-laid  schemes.  In  the  other 
direction  they  are  confronted  with  the  risk  of  alienating  a  friend 
and  possible  ally  who  would  be  much  more  attached  and  devoted 
and  who  would  enter  heartily  into  grandiose  schemes.  But  they 
see  no  way  of  securing  the  Turkish  alliance  in  exchange  for  the 
Italian  without  bringing  new  factors  into  the  problem  which 
would  count  as  a  serious  set-off. 

The  only  w’ay  out  of  the  difficulty  for  Germany  is  to  strain 
every  effort  to  restore  peace,  to  prevent  Italy  slipping  aw’ay  from 
her  alliance  without  alienating  Turkey,  and  perhaps  to  recognise 
that  for  herself  a  period  of  penance  has  dawned.  Only-  four 
months  have  elapsed  since  she  went  to  Agadir  in  the  full  belief 
that  she  could  browbeat  France  and  cajole  England,  and  now 
she  finds  that  the  ca.rds  have  turned  against  her,  and  that  “the 
‘  F, roles  ’  vein  ’’  is  not  exactly  suitable  to  the  occasion.  Fortunately 
for  her,  perhaps,  Ihe  desire  for  peace  is  so  genuine  and  general 
that  no  one  will  seek  to  interfere  with  her  efforts  towards 
repentance  and  self-effacement. 
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XVI. — The  survival  without  consciousness. 

There  remains  but  the  survival  without  consciousness,  or  survival 
with  a  consciousness  different  from  that  of  to-day. 

A  survival  without  consciousness  seems  at  first  sight  the  most 
probable.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  good  or  ill  aw'aiting 
us  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  it  amounts  to  annihilation.  Tt 
is  lawful,  therefore,  for  those  who  prefer  the  easiest  solution  and 
that  most  consistent  with  the  present  state  of  human  thought, 
to  set  that  limit  to  their  anxiety  there.  They  have  nothing  to 
dread;  for  every  fear,  if  any  remain,  would,  if  we  look  into  it 
carefully,  deck  itself  with  hopes.  The  body  disintegrates  and 
can  no  longer  suffer;  the  mind,  separated  from  the  source  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  is  extinguished,  scattered  and  lost  in  a  bound¬ 
less  darkness  ;  and  what  comes  is  the  great  peace  so  often  prayed 
for,  the  sleep  without  measure,  without  dreams  and  without 
awakening. 

But  this  is  only  a  solution  that  flatters  indolence.  If  we  press 
those  who  speak  of  a  survival  without  consciousness,  we  perceive 
that  they  mean  only  their  present  consciousness,  for  man  con¬ 
ceives  no  other ;  and  we  have  just  seen  that  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  that  manner  of  consciousness  to  persist  in  infinity. 

TTnless,  indeed,  they  woiild  deny  every  sort  of  consciousness, 
even  that  of  the  universe  into  which  their  own  will  fall.  But  that 
means  solving  very  quickly  and  very  blindly,  with  a  stroke  of  the 
sword  in  the  night,  the  greatest  and  most  mysterious  question 
that  can  arise  in  a  man’s  brain, 

XVTT. — The  same,  continued. 

This  question  is  close  allied  to  our  modified  consciousness. 
There  is  for  the  moment  no  hope  of  solving  it ;  but  we  are  free 
to  grope  in  its  darkness,  which  is  not  perhaps  equally  dense  at  all 
points. 

Here  begins  the  open  sea.  Here  begins  the  glorious  adventure, 
the  only  one  abreast  with  human  curiosity,  the  only  one  that  soars 
as  high  as  its  highest  longing.  Let  us  accustom  ourselves  to 
regard  death  as  a  form  of  life  which  we  do  not  yet  understand  ; 
let  us  learn  to  look  upon  it  with  the  same  eye  that  looks  upon 
birth;  and  soon  our  mind  will  be  accompanied  to  the  steps  of 
the  tomb  with  the  same  glad  expectation  that  greets  a  birth.  If, 
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bofore  being  born,  we  were  permitted  to  choose  between  the  great 
peace  of  non-existence  and  a  life  that  should  not  be  completed  by 
the  magnificent  hour  of  death,  which  of  us,  knowing  what  he 
ought  to  know,  would  accept  the  disquieting  problem  of  an 
existence  that  would  not  end  in  the  reassuring  mystery  of  its 
conclusion?  Which  of  us  would  care  to  come  into  a  world 
where  there  is  so  little  to  learn,  if  he  did  not  know  that  he 
must  enter  it  if  he  would  leave  it  and  learn  more?  The  best 
part  of  life  is  that  it  prepares  this  hour  for  us,  that  it  is  the  one 
and  only  road  leading  to  the  magic  gateway  and  into  that  incom¬ 
parable  mystery  where  misfortunes  and  sufferings  will  no  longer  be 
possible,  because  we  shall  have  lost  the  body  that  produced  them  ; 
where  the  worst  that  can  befall  us  is  the  dreamless  sleep  which 
we  count  among  the  number  of  the  greatest  boons  on  earth : 
where,  lastly,  it  is  almost  unimaginable  that  a  thought  can 
survive  to  mingle  with  the  substance  of  the  universe,  that  is  to 
say,  with  infinity,  which,  if  it  bo  not  a  waste  of  indifference,  can 
be  nothing  but  a  sea  of  joy. 

XVTIT. — The  limited  ego  would  become  a  torture. 

Before  fathoming  that  sea,  let  us  remark  to  those  who  aspire 
to  maintain  their  ego  that  they  are  calling  down  the  sufferings 
which  they  dread.  The  ego  implies  limits.  The  ego  cannot 
subsist  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  separated  from  that  which  sur- 
7’ounds  it.  The  stronger  the  ego,  the  narrower  its  limits  and  the 
clearer  th('  separation.  The  more  painful,  too;  for  the  mind, 
if  it  remain  as  we  knew  it — and  we  are  not  able  to  imagine  it 
different — will  no  sooner  have  seen  its  limits  than  it  will  wish  to 
ovei’step  them  ;  and  the  more  separated  it  feels,  the  greater  will 
be  its  longing  to  unite  with  that  which  lies  outside.  There  will 
therefore  be  an  eternal  struggle  between  its  being  and  its  aspira¬ 
tions.  And  really  there  were  no  object  in  being  born  and  dying 
only  for  the  purpose  of  these  endless  contests.  Have  w^e  not 
here  yet  one  more  proof  that  our  ego,  as  we  conceive  it,  could 
never  subsist  in  the  infinity  where  it  must  needs  go,  since  it 
cannot  go  elsewhere?  Tt  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  get  rid  of 
imaginations  that  emanate  only  from  our  body,  even  as  the  mists 
that  veil  the  daylight  from  our  sight  emanate  only  from  low 
places.  Pascal  has  said,  once  and  for  all  ; 

“The  narrow  limbs  of  h«ine-  coik-c.^I  infinitv  from  onr  view.” 

XTX.--/1  rtrw  ego  can  find  a  nucleus  and  develop  itself  in 

infinity. 

On  the  other  hand— for  w'e  must  be  honest,  probe  the  con¬ 
flicting  darkness  which  we  believe  nearest  to  the  truth  and  show 
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DO  bias  -Oil  tiie  other  hand,  we  can  grant  to  those  who  are  wedded 
to  the  thought  of  remaining  as  tliey  are  that  the  survival  of  a 
mere  particle  of  themselves  would  suffice  to  renew  them  again  in 
the  heart  of  an  infinity  wherefrom  their  body  no  longer  separates 
them.  If  it  seems  impossible  that  anything — a  movement,  a 
vibration,  a  radiation — should  stop  or  disappear,  why  then  should 
thought  be  lost?  There  will,  no  doubt,  subsist  more  than  one 
idea  powerful  enough  to  allure  the  new  ego,  which  will  nourish 
itself  and  thrive  on  all  that  it  will  find  in  that  new  and  endless 
environment,  just  as  the  other  ego,  on  this  earth,  nourished  itself 
and  throve  on  all  that  it  met  there.  Since  we  have  been  able  to 
acquire  our  present  consciousness,  why  should  it  be  impossible 
for  us  to  acquire  another?  For  that  ego  which  is  so  dear  to  us 
and  which  we  believe  ourselves  to  possess  was  not  made  in  a  day  : 
it  is  not  at  present  what  it  was  at  the  hour  of  our  birth.  Much 
more  chance  than  purpose  has  entered  into  it ;  and  much  more 
foreign  substance  than  any  inborn  substance  which  it  contained. 
It  is  but  a  long  series  of  acquisitions  and  transformations,  of 
wdiich  we  do  not  become  aware  until  the  awakening  of  our 
memory;  and  its  nucleus,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  nature, 
is  perhaps  more  immaterial  and  less  concrete  than  a  thought. 
If  the  new  environment  which  we  enter  on  leaving  our  mother’s 
womb  transforms  us  to  such  a  point  that  there  is,  so  to  speak, 
no  connection  between  the  embryo  that  we  were  and  the  man 
that  we  have  become,  is  it  not  right  to  think  that  the  much  newer, 
more  unknown,  wider  and  more  fertile  environment  which  we 
enter  on  quitting  life  will  transform  us  even  more?  One  can  see 
in  what  happens  to  us  here  a  figure  of  that  which  awaits  us  else¬ 
where,  and  readily  admit  that  our  spiritual  being,  liberated  from 
its  body,  if  it  does  not  mingle  at  the  first  onset  with  the  infinite, 
will  develop  itself  there  gradually,  will  choose  itself  a  substance 
find,  no  longer  trammelled  by  space  and  time,  will  grow  without 
end.  It  is  very  possible  that  our  loftiest  wishes  of  to-day  will 
become  the  law  of  our  future  development.  It  is  very  possible 
that  our  best  thoughts  will  welcome  us  on  the  other  bank  and 
that  the  quality  of  our  intellect  will  determine  that  of  the  infinite 
that  crystallises  around  it.  Every  hypothesis  is  permissible  and 
every  question,  provided  it  be  addressed  to  happiness;  for  un¬ 
ha  i)piness  is  no  longer  able  to  answer  us.  It  finds  no  place  in 
the  human  imagination  that  explores  the  future  methodically, 
.^nd,  whatever  be  the  force  that  survives  us  and  presides  over 
our  existence  in  the  other  world,  this  existence,  to  presume  the 
worst,  could  be  no  less  great,  no  less  happy* than  that  of  to-day. 
It  will  have  no  other  career  than  infinity ;  and  infinity  is  nothing 
if  it  be  not  felicity.  In  any  case,  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  we 
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spend  in  this  world  the  only  narrow,  grudging,  obscure  and 
sorrowful  moment  of  our  destiny. 

XX. — The  only  sorrow  that  can  touch  our  mind. 

Wo  have  said  that  the  one  sorrow  of  the  mind  is  the  sorrow'  of 
not  knowing  or  not  understanding,  which  contains  the  sorrow  of 
jKJwerlessness ;  for  he  who  knows  the  supreme  causes,  being  no 
longer  paralysed  by  matter,  becomes  one  with  them  and  acts  with 
them  ;  and  he  who  understands  ends  by  approving,  or  else  the 
universe  would  be  a  mistake,  which  is  not  possible.  I  do  not 
believe  that  another  sorrow  of  the  sheer  mind  can  be  imagined. 
The  only  one  which,  before  reflection,  might  seem  admissible 
and  which,  in  any  case,  could  be  but  ephemeral  would  arise  from 
the  sight  of  the  pain  and  misery  that  remain  on  the  earth  which  w’e 
have  left.  But  this  sorrow,  after  all,  would  be  but  one  side  and 
an  insignificant  phase  of  the  sorrow  of  powerlessness  and  of  not 
understanding.  As  for  the  latter,  though  it  is  not  only  beyond 
the  domain  of  our  intelligence,  but  even  at  an  insuperable  dis¬ 
tance  from  our  imagination ,  we  may  say  that  it  would  be  intoler¬ 
able  only  if  it  were  without  hope.  But,  in  order  to  be  without 
hope,  the  universe  would  have  to  abandon  any  attempt  to  under¬ 
stand  itself  or  admit  within  itself  an  object  that  remained  for 
ever  foreign  to  it.  Either  the  mind  wilt  not  perceive  its  limits 
and,  consequently,  will  not  suffer  from  them,  or  else  it  will  over¬ 
step  them  as  it  perceives  them ;  for  how  could  the  universe  have 
parts  eternally  condemned  to  form  no  part  of  itself  and  of  its 
knowledge  ?  Hence  we  cannot  understand  that  the  torture  of  not 
understanding,  supposing  it  to  exist  for  a  moment,  should  not 
end  by  mingling  with  the  state  of  infinity,  which,  if  it  be  not 
happiness  as  we  comprehend  it,  could  be  naught  but  an  indiffer¬ 
ence  higher  and  purer  than  joy. 

XXI. — Infinity  as  conceived  hy  our  reason. 

Tjet  us  turn  our  thoughts  towards  it.  The  problem  extends 
beyond  humanity  and  embraces  all  things.  It  is  possible,  I  think, 
to  view  infinity  under  two  distinct  aspects  and  try  to  foresee 
our  fate  therein.  Let  us  contemplate  the  first  of  these  aspects. 
We  are  plunged  into  a  universe  that  has  no  limits  in  space  or 
time.  It  never  began  nor  will  it  ever  end.  It  could  not  have 
an  aim.  for,  if  it  had  one,  it  would  have  attained  it  in  the  infinity 
of  years  that  preceded  us.  It  is  not  making  for  anywhere,  for  it 
would  have  arrived  there;  consequently,  all  that  the  worlds 
within  its  pale,  all  that  we  ourselves  do  can  have  no  influence 
upon  it.  If  it  have  no  thought,  it  will  never  have  one.  If  it 
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have  one,  that  thought  has  been  at  its  climax  since  all  time  and 
will  remain  there,  changeless  and  immovable.  It  is  as  young 
as  it  has  ever  been  and  as  old  as  it  will  ever  be.  It  has  made  in 
the  past  all  the  efforts  and  all  the  experiments  which  it  will  make 
in  the  future;  and,  as  all  the  possible  combinations  have  been 
exhausted  since  all  time,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  that  which  has  not 
taken  place  in  the  eternity  that  extends  before  our  birth  can 
happen  in  that  which  wdll  follow  after  our  death.  If  it  have  not 
become  conscious,  it  will  never  become  so;  if  it  know  not  what 
it  washes,  it  will  continue  in  ignorance,  hopelessly,  knowing  all  or 
knowing  noth.ing  and  remaining  as  near  its  end  as  its  beginning. 

XXll .  - Infinity  as  percehed  hy  our  senses. 

All  this  would  be,  if  not  intelligible,  at  least  acceptable  to  our 
reason  ;  but  in  that  universe  float  thousands  of  millions  of  worlds 
limited  by  space  and  time.  They  are  born,  they  die  and  they 
are  born  again.  They  form  part  of  the  w’hole ;  and  we  see,  there¬ 
fore,  that  parts  of  that  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end  them¬ 
selves  begin  and  end.  We,  in  fact,  know  only  those  parts;  and 
they  are  of  a  number  so  infinite  that  in  our  eyes  they  fill  all 
infinity.  That  which  is  going  nowhere  teems  with  that  which 
appears  to  be  going  somewhere.  That  which  has  always  known 
w'hat  it  wants  or  will  never  learn  seems  eternally  to  be  making 
more  or  less  unfortunate  experiments.  What  is  that  which  has 
already  attained  perfection  trying  to  achieve?  Everything  that 
we  discover  in  that  which  could  not  possibly  have  an  aim  looks 
as  though  it  were  pursuing  one  with  inconceivable  ardour ;  and 
the  spirit  that  animates  what  we  see  in  that  which  should  know 
everything  and  possess  itself  seems  to  know  nothing  and  to  seek 
itself  without  intermission.  Thus  all  that  is  apparent  to  our 
senses  in  infinity  gainsays  that  which  our  reason  is  compelled  to 
ascribe  to  it.  According  as  we  fathom  it,  we  understand  better 
the  de]ith  of  our  want  of  understanding;  and.  the  more  we  strive 
to  penetrate  the  two  incomprehensibilities  that  stand  face  to  face, 
the  more  they  contradict  each  other. 

XXTTT. — Which  of  the  two  shall  we  hnow? 

What  will  become  of  us  amid  all  this  obscurity?  Shall  we  leave 
the  finite  wherein  we  dwell  to  be  swallowed  up  in  this  or  the 
other  infinite?  In  other  wmrds,  shall  we  end  by  mingling  wdth  the 
infinite  which  our  reason  conceives,  or  shall  we  remain  eternally 
in  that  which  onr  eyes  behold,  that  is  to  say,  in  numberless 
changing  and  ephemeral  worlds?  Shall  we  never  leave  those 
worlds  which  seem  doomed  to  die  and  to  he  reborn  eternally. 
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to  enter  at  last  into  that  which,  since  all  eternity,  can  neither 
have  been  born  nor  have  died  and  which  exists  without  either 
future  or  past?  Shall  we  one  day  escape,  with  all  that  surrounds 
us,  from  the  unhappy  experiments,  to  find  our  way  at  last  into 
peace,  wisdom,  the  changeless  and  boundless  consciousness,  or 
into  the  hopeless  unconsciousness?  Shall  w'e  have  the  fate  which 
our  senses  foretell  or  that  which  our  intelligence  demands?  Or  are 
both  senses  and  intelligence  illusions,  puny  implements,  vain 
weapons  of  a  brief  hour  that  were  never  intended  to  probe  or 
contend  with  the  universe?  If  there  really  be  a  contradiction,  is  it 
wise  to  accept  it  and  to  deem  impossible  that  which  we  do  not 
understand,  seeing  that  we  understand  almost  nothing?  Is  truth 
not  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  those  inconsistencies  which 
appear  to  us  enormous  and  irreducible  and  which,  doubtless,  are 
of  no  more  importance  than  the  rain  that  falls  upon  the  sea? 

XXIV. — The  infinity  which  both  our  reason  and  our  senses  cun 

admit. 

But,  even  to  oui’  poor  understanding  of  to-day,  the  discrepancy 
between  the  infinity  conceived  by  our  reason  and  that  perceived 
by  our  senses  is  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real.  When  we  say 
that,  in  a  universe  that  has  existed  since  all  eternity,  every  experi¬ 
ment,  every  possible  combination  has  been  made;  when  we 
declare  that  there  is  not  a  chance  that  that  which  has  not  taken 
place  in  the  uncountable  past  can  take  place  in  the  uncount¬ 
able  future,  our  imagination  attributes  to  the  infinity  of  time 
a  preponderance  which  it  cannot  possess.  In  truth,  all  that 
infinity  contains  must  be  as  infinite  as  the  time  at  its  disposal ; 
and  the  chances,  encounters  and  combinations  that  lie  therein 
have  not  been  exhausted  in  the  eternity  that  goes  before  us  any 
more  than  they  could  be  in  the  eternity  that  comes  after  us. 
'rhere  is,  therefore,  no  climax,  no  changelessncss,  no  immov¬ 
ability.  It  is  probable  that  the  universe  is  seeking  and  finding 
itself  every  day,  that  it  has  not  become  entirely  conscious  and 
does  not  yet  know  what  it  wants.  It  is  almost  certain  that  its 
ideal  is  still  veiled  by  the  shadow  of  its  immensity  and  almost 
evident  that  the  experiments  and  chances  are  following  one  upon 
the  other  in  unimaginable  worlds,  compared  wherewith  all  those 
which  we  see  on  starry  nights  are  no  more  than  a  pinch  of  gold- 
dust  in  the  ocean  depths.  Lastly,  it  is  very  nearly  sure  that  we 
ourselves,  or  whatever  remains  of  us — it  matters  not — will  profit 
one  day  by  those  experiments  and  those  chances.  That  which  has 
not  yet  happened  may  suddenly  supervene;  and  the  best  state,  as 
well  as  the  supreme  wisdom  which  will  recognise  and  establish  it. 
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is  perhaps  ready  to  arise  from  the  clash  of  circumstance.  It  were 
not  at  all  astonishing  if  the  consciousness  of  the  universe,  in  the 
endeavour  to  form  itself,  had  not  yet  met  with  the  aid  of  the 
necessary  chances  and  if  human  thought  were  seconding  one  of 
those  decisive  chances.  Here  there  is  a  hope.  Small  as  man 
and  his  thought  may  appear,  he  has  exactly  the  value  of  the 
most  enormous  forces  that  he  is  able  to  conceive,  since  there  is 
neither  great  nor  small  in  the  immeasurable;  and,  if  our  body 
equalled  the  dimensions  of  all  the  worlds  which  our  eyes  can  sec, 
it  would  have  exactly  the  same  weight  and  the  same  importance 
with  regard  to  the  universe  that  it  has  to-day.  The  mind  alone, 
perhaps,  occupies  in  inhnity  a  space  which  comparisons  do  not 
reduce  to  nothing. 

XXV. — Our  fate  in  infinity. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  truth  may  be,  whether  we  admit  the 
abstract,  absolute  and  perfect  infinity — the  changeless,  immov¬ 
able  infinity  which  has  attained  perfection  and  which  knows 
everything,  to  which  our  reason  tends — or  whether  we  prefer  that 
offered  to  us  by  the  evidence  here  below  undeniable,  of  our  senses 
— the  infinity  which  seeks  itself,  which  is  still  evolving  and  not 
yet  established — it  behoves  us,  above  all,  to  foresee  in  it  our  fate, 
which,  in  any  case,  must  end  by  absorption  in  that  very  infinity. 

The  first  infinity,  the  ideal  infinity,  is  so  strangely  contrary  to 
all  that  we  see  that  it  is  best  not  to  attack  it  until  we  have  tried 
to  explore  the  second.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may 
succeed  the  other.  As  w'e  have  said,  that  which  has  not  taken 
place  in  the  eternity  before  may  happen  in  the  eternity  after  us ; 
and  nothing  save  innumerous  accidents  is  opposed  to  the  prospect 
that  the  universe  may  at  last  acquire  the  integral  consciousness 
that  will  establish  it  at  its  climax.  After  giving  a  glance,  useless, 
for  that  matter,  and  impotent,  at  all  that  may  perhaps  arise,  we 
shall  try  to  interrogate,  wdthout  hope  of  answer,  the  mystery  of 
the  boundless  peace  into  which  it  is  possible  that  we  may  sink 
with  the  other  worlds. 

XXVI. — The  same,  continued. 

Behold  us,  then,  in  the  infinity  of  those  worlds,  the  stellar 
infinity,  the  infinity  of  the  heavens,  which  assuredly  veils  other 
things  from  our  eyes,  but  could  never  be  a  total  illusion.  It 
seems  to  us  to  be  peopled  only  with  objects — planets,  suns, 
stars,  nebulcB,  atoms,  imponderous  fluids — which  move,  unite  and 
separate,  repel  and  attract  one  another,  which  shrink  and  expand, 
displace  one  another  incessantly  and  never  arrive,  which  measure 
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space  in  that  which  has  no  limit  and  number  the  hours  in  that 
which  has  no  term.  In  a  word,  we  are  in  an  infinity  that  seems  to 
have  almost  the  same  character,  the  same  habits  as  that  power  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  breathe  and  which,  upon  our  earth,  we  call 
nature  or  life. 

What  will  be  our  fate  in  that  infinity?  It  is  not  vain  to  ask 
one’s  self  the  question,  even  if  we  should  mingle  with  it  after 
losing  all  consciousness,  all  notion  of  the  ego,  even  if  our  exist¬ 
ence  should  be  no  more  than  a  little  substance  without  name, 
soul  or  matter — one  cannot  tell — suspended  in  the  equally  name¬ 
less  abyss  that  replaces  time  and  space.  It  is  not  vain  to  ask 
one’s  self  the  question,  for  we  are  concerned  wuth  the  history  of 
the  worlds  or  of  the  universe ;  and  this  history ,  far  more  than 
that  of  our  petty  existence,  is  our  own  great  history,  in  which 
perhaps  something  of  ourselves  or  something  incomparably  befter 
and  vaster  will  end  by  finding  us  again  some  day. 

XXVII. — Shall  ice  he  unhappy  there? 

Shall  we  be  unhappy  there?  It  is  hardly  reassuring  when  we 
consider  the  habits  of  our  nature  and  remember  that  we  form 
part  of  a  universe  that  has  not  yet  collected  its  wisdom.  We 
liave  seen,  it  is  true,  that  good  and  bad  fortune  exist  only  in  so 
far  as  regards  our  body  and  that,  when  we  have  lost  the  agent  of 
our  sufferings,  we  shall  not  meet  any  of  the  earthly  sorrows  again. 
But  our  anxiety  does  not  end  here  ;  and  will  not  our  mind,  linger¬ 
ing  upon  our  erstwhile  sorrows,  drifting  derelict  from  world  to 
world,  unknown  to  itself  in  the  unknowable  that  seeks  itself  hope¬ 
lessly  :  will  not  our  mind  know  here  the  frightful  torture  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  and  which  is  doubtless  the  last  which 
the  imagination  can  touch  with  its  wing?  Lastly,  if  there  w’ere 
nothing  left  of  our  body  and  our  mind,  there  would  still  remain  the 
matter  and  the  spirit  (or,  at  least,  the  obviously  single  force  to 
which  we  give  that  double  name)  which  composed  them  and 
wdiose  fate  must  be  no  more  indifferent  to  us  than  our  owm  fate ; 
for,  let  us  repeat,  from  our  death  onwards  the  adventure  of  the 
universe  becomes  our  own  adventure.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  say 
to  ourselves  : 

“What  can  it  matter?  We  shall  not  be  there.” 

We  shall  be  there  always,  because  everything  wdll  be  there. 

XXVIII. — Questions  without  answers. 

Will  all  this  to  which  we  shall  belong,  in  a  world  ever  seeking 
itself,  continue  a  prey  to  new,  unceasing  and  perhaps  painful 
experiments?  Since  the  part  that  we  were  was  unhappy,  why 
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bilould  the  part  that  we  shall  be  enjoy  a  better  fortune?  Who 
can  assure  us  that  those  unending  combinations  and  endeavours 
will  not  be  more  sorrowful,  more  awkward  and  more  baneful 
than  those  which  we  are  leaving ;  and  how  shall  we  explain  that 
these  have  come  about  after  so  many  millions  of  others  which 
should  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  genius  of  infinity?  It  is  idle 
to  persuade  ourselves,  as  Hindu  wisdom  would,  that  our  sorrows 
are  but  illusions  and  appearances  ;  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
they  make  us  very  really  unhappy.  Has  the  universe  elsewhere 
a  more  complete  consciousness,  a  more  just  and  serene  principle 
of  thought  than  on  this  earth  and  in  the  worlds  which  we  per¬ 
ceive?  And,  if  it  be  true  that  it  has  somewhere  attained  that 
better  thought,  w’hy  does  the  thought  that  presides  over  the 
destinies  of  our  earth  not  profit  by  it?  Could  no  communication 
be  possible  between  worlds  which  must  have  been  born  of  the 
same  idea  and  are  steeped  in  it?  What  would  be  the  mystery 
of  that  isolation?  Are  w'e  to  believe  that  the  earth  marks  the 
most  advanced  stage  and  the  most  favoured  experiment?  What, 
then,  can  the  thought  of  the  universe  have  done  and  against 
what  darkness  must  it  have  struggled,  to  have  come  no  further 
than  this?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  have  been  stayed  by 
that  darkness  or  by  those  obstacles  which,  being  unable  to  arise 
from  any  elsewhere,  can  but  have  sprung  from  itself?  Who,  then, 
could  have  set  those  insoluble  [U'obleras  to  infinity  and  from  what 
more  remote  and  profound  region  than  itself  would  they  have 
issued?  Some  one,  after  all,  must  know  what  they  ask  ;  and,  as 
behind  infinity  there  can  be  none  that  is  not  infinity  itself,  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  malignant  will  in  a  will  that  leaves  ihj 
point  around  it  but  wdiat  it  fills  entirely.  Or  are  the  experiments 
begun  in  the  stars  continued  mechanically,  by  virtue  of  the  force 
acquired,  without  regard  to  their  uselessness  and  to  their  pitiful 
conseipiences,  according  to  the  custom  of  nature,  which  knows 
nothing  of  our  parsimony  and  squanders  the  suns  in  space  as  it 
does  the  seed  on  earth,  knowing  that  nothing  can  be  lost?  Or, 
again,  is  the  whole  question  of  our  peace  and  happiness,  like  that 
of  the  fate  of  the  worlds,  reduced  to  knowing  whether  or  not  the 
infinity  of  endeavours  and  combinations  be  equal  to  that  of 
eternity?  Or,  lastly,  to  come  to  the  greatest  probability,  is  it  we 
who  deceive  ourselves,  who  know  nothing,  who  see  nothing  and 
who  consider  imperfect  that  which  is  perhaps  faultless,  w'e,  who 
are  but  an  infinitesimal  fragment  of  the  intelligence  which  we 
judge  with  the  aid  of  the  little  shreds  of  thought  which  it  has 
vouchsafed  to  lend  us? 
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XXIX. — The  savie,  continued . 

How  could  wo  reply,  how  could  our  thoughts  and  glances  pene¬ 
trate  the  infinite  and  the  invisible,  we  who  neither  understand  nor 
even  see  the  thing  by  which  we  see  and  which  is  the  source  of 
all  our  thoughts?  In  fact,  as  has  been  very  justly  observed,  man 
does  not  see  light  itself.  He  sees  only  matter,  or  rather  the  small 
|)art  of  the  great  worlds  which  he  knows  by  the  name  of  matter, 
touched  by  light.  He  does  not  perceive  the  immense  rays  that 
cross  tlie  heavens  save  at  the  moment  when  they  are  stopped  by 
an  object  of  the  nature  of  those  which  his  eye  is  accustomed  to 
see  upon  this  earth  :  were  it  otherwise,  the  whole  space  filled  with 
innumerable  suns  and  boundless  forces,  instead  of  being  an  abyss 
of  absolute  darkness,  which  absorbs  and  extinguishes  the  clusters 
of  beams  that  shoot  across  it  from  every  side,  would  be  but  a 
prodigious,  untenable  ocean  of  flashes.  Shakespeare’s  famous 
lines  : 

“Tlioro  aro  more  thin"s  in  heaven  and  earth,  TToratio, 

Tlian  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy,” 

have  long  since  become  utterly  inadequate.  There  arc  no  longer 
more  things  than  our  philosophy  can  dream  of  or  imagine  :  there 
is  none  but  things  which  it  cannot  dream  of,  there  is  nothing  but 
the  unimaginable  ;  and,  if  we  do  not  even  see  the  light,  which  is 
the  only  thing  that  we  believed  we  saw,  it  may  be  said  that  there 
is  nothing  all  around  us  but  the  invisible. 

We  move  in  the  illusion  of  seeing  and  knowing  that  wdiich  is 
strictly  indispensable  to  our  little  lives.  As  for  all  the  rest,  which 
is  well-nigh  everything,  our  organs  not  only  debar  us  from  reach¬ 
ing,  seeing  or  feeling  it,  but  even  restrain  us  from  suspecting 
what  it  is,  just  as  they  would  prevent  us  from  understanding  it  if 
an  intelligence  of  a  different  order  were  to  bethink  itself  of  reveal¬ 
ing  or  explaining  it  to  us.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  therefore,  to 
appreciate  in  any  degree  whatever,  in  the  smallest  conceivable 
respect,  the  present  state  of  the  universe  and  to  say,  as  long  as  we 
are  men,  whether  it  follows  a  straight  line  or  describes  an  immense 
circle,  whether  it  is  growing  wiser  or  madder,  whether  it  is 
advancing  towards  the  eternity  which  has  no  end  or  retracing 
its  steps  towards  that  which  had  no  beginning.  Our  sole 
privilege  within  our  tiny  confines  is  to  struggle  towards  that  which 
appears  to  us  the  best  and  to  remain  heroically  persuaded  that 
no  part  of  what  we  do  within  those  confines  can  ever  be  wholly 
lost. 

XXX. — It  if!  not  nccefisary  to  nnsircr  them. 

Ihit  let  not  all  these  insoluble  questions  drive  us  towards  fear. 
From  the  |>oint  of  view  of  our  future  beyond  the  grave,  it  is  in 
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no  way  necessary  that  we  should  liave  an  answer  to  evei‘ylhin<>. 
Whether  the  universe  have  already  found  its  consciousness, 
whether  it  find  it  one  day  or  seek  it  everlastingly,  it  could  not 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  being  unhappy  and  of  suffering,  neither  in 
its  entirety  nor  in  any  one  of  its  parts ;  and  it  matters  little  if 
the  latter  be  invisible  or  incommensurable,  considering  that  the 
smallest  is  as  great  as  the  greatest  in  what  has  neither  limit  nor 
measure.  To  torture  a  point  is  the  same  thing  as  to  torture  the 
worlds ;  and,  if  it  torture  the  worlds,  it  is  its  own  substance  that  it 
tortures.  Its  very  destiny,  in  which  we  are  placed,  protects  us. 
Our  sufferings  there  could  he  but  ephemeral ;  and  nothing  matters 
that  is  not  eternal.  It  is  possible,  although  somewhat  incompre¬ 
hensible,  that  parts  should  err  and  go  astray  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
that  sorrow  should  be  one  of  its  lasting  and  necessary  laws,  for 
it  would  have  brought  that  law  to  hear  against  itself.  In  like 
manner,  the  universe  is  and  must  he  its  own  law  and  its  sole 
master  :  if  not,  the  law  or  the  master  whom  it  mnst  obey 
would  then  be  the  universe  ;  and  the  centi’i'  of  a  word  which  we 
pronounce  without  being  able  to  grasp  its  scope  would  be  simply 
displaced.  If  it  be  unhappy,  that  means  that  it  wills  its  own 
unhappiness;  if  it  will  its  unhappiness,  it  is  mad;  and,  if  it 
appear  to  us  mad,  that  means  that  our  reason  works  contrary  to 
everything  and  to  the  only  laws  possible,  seeing  that  they  are 
eternal,  or,  to  speak  more  humbly,  that  it  judges  what  it  wholly 
fails  to  understand. 

XXXI, — Everything  must  finish  exempt  from  suffering. 

Everything,  therefore,  must  finish,  or  perhaps  everything 
already  is,  if  not  in  a  state  of  hap[)iness,  at  least  in  a  state  exempt 
from  all  suffering,  all  anxiety,  all  lasting  unha])piness  ;  and  what, 
after  all,  is  our  happiness  ufxin  this  earth,  if  it  be  not  the  absence 
of  sorrow,  anxiety  and  unhappiness? 

But  it  is  childish  to  talk  of  happiness  and  unhappiness  where 
infinity  is  in  question.  The  idea  which  we  entertain  of  happiness 
and  unhappiness  is  something  so  special,  so  human,  so  fragile 
that  it  does  not  exceed  our  stature  and  falls  to  dust  as  soon  as 
we  go  beyond  its  little  sphere.  It  })roceeds  entirely  from  a  few 
accidents  of  our  nerves,  which  are  made  to  appreciate  very  slight 
hap[)enings,  but  which  could  as  easily  have  felt  everything  the 
reverse  way  aaid  taken  pleasure  in  that  which  is  now  pain.  We 
believe  that  we  see  nothing  hanging  over  us  but  catastrophes, 
deaths,  torments  and  disasters;  we  shiver  at  the  mere  thought 
of  the  great  interjilanetary  spaces,  with  their  cold  and  formidable 
and  gloomy  solitudes ;  and  we  imagine  that  the  revolving  worlds 
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arc  as  unhappy  as  ourselves  because  they  freeze,  or  clash  together, 
or  arc  consumed  in  unutterable  flames.  We  infer  from  this  that 
the  genius  of  the  universe  is  an  outrageous  tyrant,  seized  with  a 
monstrous  madness,  and  that  it  delights  only  in  the  torture  of 
itself  and  all  that  it  contains.  To  millions  of  stars,  each  many 
thousand  times  larger  than  our  suu,  to  nebuUe  whose  nature  and 
dimensions  no  figure,  no  word  in  our  language  is  able  to  express, 
we  attribute  our  momentary  sensibility,  the  little  ephemeral  and 
chance  working  of  our  nerves ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  life 
there  must  he  impossible  or  appalling,  because  we  should  feel  too 
hot  or  too  cold.  It  were  much  wiser  to  say  to  ourselves  that  it 
would  need  but  a  trifle,  a  few  papilia3  more  or  less  to  our  skin, 
the  slightest  modification  of  our  eyes  and  ears,  to  turn  the 
temperature,  the  silence  and  the  darkness  of  space  into  a 
delicious  spring-time,  an  une(|ualled  music,  a  divine  light. 
It  were  much  more  reasonable  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  catas- 
tro])hes  which  we  think  that  we  behold  are  life  itself,  the  joy  and 
one  or  other  of  those  immense  festivals  of  mind  and  matter  in 
which  death,  thrusting  aside  at  last  our  two  enemies,  time  and 
space,  will  soon  permit  us  to  take  part.  Each  world  dissolving, 
extinguished,  crumbling,  burnt  or  colliding  with  another  world 
and  pulverised  means  the  commencement  of  a  magnificent  experi¬ 
ment,  the  dawn  of  a  marvellous  hope  and  perhaps  an  unexpected 
happiness  drawn  direct  from  the  inexhaustible  unknown.  What 
though  they  freeze  or  flame,  collect  or  disperse,  pursue  or  flee 
one  another  :  mind  and  matter,  no  longer  united  by  the  same 
pitiful  hazard  that  joined  them  in  us,  must  rejoice  at  all  that 
bap])(‘ns;  for  all  is  but  birtb  and  rebirtb,  a  departure  into  an 
utdsuown  filled  with  wond('rful  promises  and  maybe  an  anticipa- 
tioti  of  some  unutterable  advent.  .  .  . 

-And,  should  they  stand  still  one  day,  become  fixed  and  rcmai!i 
motionless,  it  will  not  be  that  they  have  encoimtered  calamity, 
mdlity  or  death  ;  but  they  will  have  entered  into  a  thing  so  fair, 
so  great,  so  happy  and  bathed  in  such  certainties  that  they  will 
for  ever  prefer  it  to  all  the  prodigious  chances  of  an  infinity  which 
nothing  can  impoverish. 


THE  END. 

(Traushilrd  bii  .1.  Tcixcirn  dc  Mottos.) 
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BITTER  SERENADE. 


TiiR  lanterns  and  the  gondolas  have  vanished, 

Gone  the  uproar  and  merry  masquerade, 

From  the  lagoons  the  hnrning  loves  are  banished. 

All  your  canal  is  shade. 

Magnolia-hloom  is  here  my  only  candle, 

White  petals  wash  and  heave  along  the  wall 
While  this  poor  lute,  the  lute  with  a  scorched  handle, 

Is  here  to  tell  you  all. 

Do  you  rememher — but  what  soul  remembers  ! — 

I  carved  it  from  a  log  of  quaintest  tone 

Snatched  half-consumed  out  of  a  great  hearth’s  embers? 

The  great  hearth  was  your  own. 

By  God  !  to  the  chords  wherewith  you  then  endowed  us 
(For  it  was  you  gave  frame  and  strings  a  voice) 

Now  you  must  listen,  in  the  hours  allowed  us; 

Listen,  you  have  no  choice! 

The  very  stars  grow  dread  with  tense  forefeeling 
Of  dawn,  the  bell-towers  darken  in  the  sky. 

As  they  would  groan  before  they  strike,  revealing 
New  day  to  such  as  I ! 

There  comes  a  day  too  merciless  in  clearness. 

Worn  to  the  bone  the  stubborn  must  give  o’er, 
There  comes  a  day  when  to  endure  in  nearness 
(Jan  be  endured  no  more  ! 
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A  man  can  take  the  buffets  of  the  tourney, 

But  there’s  a  hurt,  lady,  beyond  belief; 

A  grief  the  sun  finds  not  upon  his  journey 
Marked  on  the  maj>  of  grief. 

Was  I  not  bred  of  the  same  clay  and  vapour 
And  lightning  of  the  universe  as  you? 

Had  I  the  self-same  God  to  be  my  shaper 
Or  cracks  the  world  in  two? 

It  cannot  be,  though  I  have  nought  of  merit, 

IMiat  man  may  hold  so  dear  and  with  such  pain 
Enfold  with  all  the  tendrils  of  the  spirit 
Yet  not  be  loved  again. 

It  cannot  be  that  such  intensest  yearning 
Such  fierce  and  incommunicable  care 
Starred  on  your  face,  as  through  a  crystal  burning, 
Is  wasted  on  the  air. 

It  cannot  be  I  gave  my  soul,  unfolding 
To  you  its  very  inmost  like  a  child 
Utterly  giving  faith,  no  jot  withholding. 

By  you  to  be  beguiled. 

No — in  rich  Venice  riotous  and  human. 

That  shrinks  for  me  to  sandbanks  and  a  sky, 
Love  such  as  that  I  bear  you  must  be  common  ; 
And  so  you  let  it  die  ! 


Herbert  Trench. 


ASPECTS  OF  THE  IRISH  QUESTION. 


Nothing  is  more  annoying  to  a  Horne  Ruler  like  myself  than  to  I 

be  assailed  with  doubts  as  to  how  far  the  Irish  people  really  care  I 

for  Home  Rule.  That  they  are  going  to  get  it  seems  extremely  I 

probable;  that  they  ought  to  get  it,  or  rather  that  Great  Britain 
ought  to  grant  it,  is  an  opinion  in  which  for  my  own  part  I 
heartily  concur ;  but  one  would  advocate  it  with  far  more  i 

assurance  and  far  more  satisfaction  to  one's  political  conscience  | 

were  it  not  for  an  uncomfortable  susj»icion  that  the  Irish  them¬ 
selves  are  oidy  half-hearted  in  demanding  it.  I  believe  it  was 
Lord  Diilleriii  who  remarked  that  the  Irish  did  not  know  what 
they  wanted,  and  W(mld  never  be  ha|)py  until  they  got  it.  ddu're 
ar('  many  senses  in  which  the  epigram  still  holds  good,  d'he 
Irish  sulTer  from  a  clumsy,  extravagant  and,  above  all,  anti¬ 
national  and  unsympathidic  Government ;  and  that  is  a  genuine 
grievance.  But  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  among  them 
any  of  the  tierce  sjiirit  of  an  oppress('d  peo])le  struggling  to  he 
free.  I'liey  show  none  of  the  ardour  and  determination  of  the 
Poles  or  the  Finns.  They  enlist  in  the  British  .\rmy,  and  make* 
unsurpassable  soldiers.  The  Royal  Irish  ('onstahulary  is  the 
nutst  abused,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  popular,  British 
institution  in  Ireland  ;  and  practically  the  whole  of  its  rank  and 
tile  is  composed  of  Catholics  and  Nationalists.  If  Ireland  is 
really  “enslaved,”  it  looks  as  though  Irishmen  took  an  unneces¬ 
sarily  activ('  part  in  forging  and  riv(*ting  the  fetters.  'riiey 
proclaim  themselves  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  British  Empire, 
yet  they  fight  its  liattles  and  extend  its  dominions,  'fhey  pose 
before  the  world  as  a  nation  held  down  bv  force,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  they  themselves  who  supply  the  bulk  of  the  recruits 
for  the  army  of  subjugation.  They  insist  that  they  have  a 
distinct  nationality  of  their  own,  yid  they  have  voluntarily 
allowed  themselves  to  become  almost  wholly  .Anglicised  in  speech, 
dress,  manners,  and  recreations.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to 
imply  that  when  travelling  thn^ugh  the  country  as  an  uninitiated 
Englishman  I  am  not  made  conscious  of  something  foreign  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  of  a  mode  of  life  and  a  cast  of  thought 
and  tem|)erament  that,  whateve-r  else  they  may  Ix',  are  certainly 
not  I'mglish.  But  on  the  whole  nothing  more  surprises  me  than 
to  note  how'  far  the  process  of  .\nglicisation  has  spread,  and  how 
remarkably  destituti'  are  the  Irish  of  the  distinctive  signs  of  a 
separate  people.  An  avei-age  Tjondoner  might  well  be  puz/led 
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to  decide  in  what  [vavticulars  or  to  what  degree  the  Irish  impressed 
Itim  as  being  more  alien  than  the  men  of  rural  Yorkshire  or 
Cornwall.  They  would  jirohahly  strike  him  as  being  English 
]>rovincials  with  a  difference— a  difference  that  was  far  from 
amounting  to  the  virtue  of  a  genuine  nationality.  He  would 
observe,  of  course,  certain  local  idiosyncrasies  of  speech  and 
manners ;  hut  their  effect  would  he  easily  outweighed  by  the 
evidence  that  would  confront  him  on  every  side  of  the  comjffete- 
ness  of  English  domination  :  and  if  he  stopped  to  think  about  the 
matter  at  all,  he  would  probably  conclude  that  a  people  reading, 
speaking,  and  writing  ju-actically  nothing  hut  English,  wearing 
English  dress,  ]daying  English  games,  singing  English  music- 
hall  songs,  copying  English  ways,  and  largely  governed  by 
English  social  conventions,  had  forfeited  their  right  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  S(‘paratp  nation.  And  it  is,  T  think,  unquestionably 
the  fact  lhat  the  nineteenth  century  crushed  out  of  the  Irish  people 
nearly  all  the  characteristics  that  made  them  a  dislinctive  entity. 
It  found  them  Irish  ;  it  left  them  imitation  English.  It  destroyed 
their  language,  their  pastimes,  their  arts,  their  special  social 
atmos]ihere.  One  by  one  the  links  that  bound  them  to  their 
past  were  snapped.  One  by  one  the  emblems  of  their  se]iarate- 
ness  disappeared.  A  hundred  years  ago  Irish  was  spoken  up 
to  the  gates  of  Dublin.  It  has  now  dropped  to  be  a  mere 
fugitive  tongue  of  the  barren  and  backward  west.  It  was  the 
language  of  a  literature  :  it  is  to-day  little  more  than  a  dialect. 
Indeed,  the  very  existence,  the  whole  purpose,  of  the  Oaelic 
Ijoague  is  ]iroof  that  the  Irish,  whatever  they  were  in  the  jiast, 
and  whatever  they  may  become  in  the  future,  are  for  the  time 
being  nondescripts,  half  iirovincial  English,  half  renegade  and 
emasculated  Irish.  That  does  not,  of  course,  ]irevent  them  from 
asserting  and  reasserting  their  title  to  be  regarded  as  possessed 
of  all  the  attributes  of  real  nationality.  Their  insistence  and 
volubili^^y  on  the  ]ioint  is,  indeed,  doubly  significant :  first  because 
it  betrays  an  unacknowledged  doubt:  secondly,  because  it  gives 
with  some  iirecision  the  measure  of  the  vast  gulf  that  in  Ireland 
separates  emotion  and  rhetoric  from  fact. 

Then,  again,  with  an  endless  flow  of  eloquence,  the  Irish 
reiterate  tha+  nothing  but  Home  TJiile  will  satisfy  them,  -yet 
they  hand  over  to  Americans.  Tanadians,  and  .\ustralians  the 
irksome  duty  of  financing  the  agitation  that  lies  so  near  their 
hearts.  Thev  used  not  to  do  so.  OTonnell,  who  organised  a 
far  more  powerful  movement  than  ATr.  Tledmond  or  iNTr.  Dillon 
will  ever  he  able  to  inspire,  siqiported  it  entirely  by  Irish  con¬ 
tributions.  The  leaders  of  the  Dartv  to-day  are  forced  more  and 
more  to  sponge  on  America  and  Australia  for  the  means  to  carry 
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on  their  work.  As  a  consequence,  we  are  presented  with  the 
amazing  spectacle  of  eighty  odd  members  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons  drawing  a  large  part  of  their  sustenance,  and  there¬ 
fore  also  of  their  inspiration,  from  foreign  or  Colonial  sympathisers 
who  know  very  little  about  Ireland,  who  are  in  no  way  responsible 
for  its  welfare,  and  whose  generous  but  mistaken  assistance  has 
the  effect  of  shifting  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Irish  movement 
from  Ireland  itself  to  another  country,  and  of  relieving  the  Irish 
people  from  the  necessity  of  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves 
and  of  bearing  the  expense  of  their  own  political  work.  Things, 
indeed,  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  Mr.  Dillon  not  long  ago 
declared  that  the  Home  Eule  cause  could  not  live  for  six  months 
if  deprived  of  American  interest  and  support.  Yet  the  burden 
of  carrying  it  on  is  one  that  Ireland  is  perfectly  competent  to 
shoulder  without  extraneous  aid.  The  pronounced  unwillingness 
of  the  Irish  people  to  finance  the  national  movement  out  of  their 
own  pockets  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  money.  M'he  number  of 
profe.s.sed  Nationalists  in  the  coimtrycan  hardly  he  less  Hum  three 
millions.  I  am  willing,  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  to 
write  two-thirds  of  them  off  the  list  as  non-effectives.  That  would 
leave  a  million  convinced  Home  Rulers.  If  each  of  them  were 
to  subscribe  to  the  Party  funds  a  shilling  a  year,  an  annual  income 
of  T50,000  would  be  the  result ;  and  this  amount  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  Nationalist  IM.P.’s  and 
leave  a  handsome  margin  for  the  purposes  of  propaganda.  I 
repeat,  the  Irish  people  have  the  money.  There  an'  at  this 
moment  over  €00,000,000  on  deposit  in  the  joint-stock  banks, 
the  f^ost  Office,  and  savings-banks  of  Ireland.  The  imports  and 
exports  of  the  country  are  over  €120,000,000  a  year.  The  Irish 
spend  some  €14,000,000  annually  on  drink,  and  over  €3,000,000 
on  tobacco,  and  there  always  appears  to  be  plenty  of  loose  cash 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  horse-racing  or  of  building  a  new 
church.  Yet  they  are  so  niggardly  in  the  support  of  the  cause 
of  Nationalism  that  its  leaders  have  to  tramp  the  world,  cap  in 
hand,  begging  for  the  means  to  keep  their  propaganda  in  being. 

What  is  one  to  make  of  all  these  disconcerting  contradictions? 
Is  it  that  Home  Eule  appeals  to  the  Irish  merely  as  a  nebulous 
sentiment,  and  that  their  patent  and  increasing  reluctance  to 
sacrifice  anything  for  it  gives  the  measure  of  its  essential  hollow¬ 
ness?  To  say  so  would  be,  I  think,  to  overreach  the  mark.  But 
there  is  this  unquestionable  historical  fact  to  be  weighed,  that 
the  demand  for  Home  Eule  only  became  really  formidable  when 
it  was  linked  on  to  the  agrarian  agitation.  The  land-hunger  of 
the  peasantry  has  undoubtedly  furnished  the  main  motive-power 
of  the  movement  for  political  autonomy,  and  Irish  Nationalism, 
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to  a  degree  tliat  lew  have  attempted  to  assess  with  any  certainly, 
has  been  very  largely  the  decorative,  emotional,  and  rhetorical 
side  of  an  agitation  to  beat  rents  down  and  get  rid  of  landlordism. 
But  the  crisis  of  the  agrarian  upheaval  is  now  over,  and  the  tumult 
and  unrest  which  for  thirty  years  and  more  have  been  the 
backbone  and  the  preoccupation  of  the  Nationalist  cause  have 
pretty  well  subsided.  What  amount  of  innate  vitality  is  left  to 
Home  Buie  now  that  it  is  by  way  of  being  divorced  from  the 
question  of  the  land?  Is  the  peasant  proprietor  the  same  man, 
susceptible  to  the  same  influences,  as  in  the  days  when  the 
satisfaction  of  his  hi.storic  passion  for  the  ownership  of  the  soil 
seemed  an  incredible  dream?  After  all,  the  Irish  peasant,  like 
most  other  peasants,  is  a  Tory  and  a  materialist,  and  not  an 
agitator  by  instinct.  He  has  now  received  from  political  turmoil 
about  all  it  is  capable  of  yielding ;  he  is  in  possession  of  his 
holding ;  and  his  thoughts  are  turning  to  the  practical  problems 
of  an  agi'icullural  ('xistence.  It  is  diflicult  to  conceive  of  him 
as  ht‘ing  the  keen  and  staunch  Home  Buler  that  he  used  to  be 
when  Home  Buie  was  the  insignia  under  which  the  battle  for 
the  soil  was  waged.  The  land  was  life,  a  tangible,  immediate, 
crucial  issue;  Home  Buie  has  never  been  anything  but  a  vague, 
flattering,  unformulated  aspiration.  To  many  peasant  proprietors 
it  is  now  probably  even  something  of  a  menace.  They  woidd 
Jiot,  of  course,  say  so-  nobody  in  Ireland  says  what  he  thinks — 
but  at  the  hack  of  their  minds  they  cannot  help  wondering  whether 
a  measure  that  threatens  so  much  disturbance  and  ill-feeling  and 
expense  is  really  essential  to  Ireland’s  welfare. 

Within  the  jiast  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  Irish  mind  has 
shown  a  most  hopeful  inclination  towards  the  concrete  and  the 
constructive.  There  is  a  far  wider  realisation  to-day  than  there 
ever  was  or  could  be  before,  that  the  upbuilding  of  the  Irish  nation 
depends  less  on  the  passing  or  the  repeal  of  laws  at  Westminster, 
or  on  external  assistance  of  any  kind,  than  on  the  efforts  of  Irish¬ 
men  in  Ireland :  and  that  those  efforts,  to  produce  their  best 
results,  must  be  non-political  and  non-sectarian.  When  one  thinks 
of  Sir  Horace  Bhinkett’s  co-operative  movement,  of  the  Becess 
Committee  composed  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  religions  and  parties 
— of  men,  that  is  to  say,  who  previously  had  barely  conceived 
the  possibility  of  having  anything  in  common — yet  meeting  and 
formulating  a  programme  of  material  betterment;  wdien  one 
thinks  of  the  famous  round-table  conference  of  landlords  and 
tenants  that  brought  the  century-old  struggle  for  the  land  within 
sight  of  a  decisive  and  more  or  less  harmonious  finish  ;  of  the 
Department  of  .\gricu1ture  and  the  organisation  that  enables  it 
to  work  with  and  through  the  County  Councils  in  bringing  expert 
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assistance  and  advice  within  reach  of  the  farmers ;  of  the  money, 
thought,  and  care  that  have  been  devoted  to  the  resettlement  of 
the  western  peasantry  on  an  economic  basis ;  of  the  many  move¬ 
ments  that  are  fostering  an  industrial  revival — when  one  thinks 
of  all  this,  one  feels  justified  in  saying  that  the  last  decade  and 
a  half  have  witnessed  the  growth  of  more  interest  among  Irishmen 
in  the  practical  problems  of  life,  and  more  co-operation  among 
them  in  the  solution  of  those  problems,  than  any  previous  period 
of  Irish  history.  New  spheres  of  non-contentions  endeavour  have 
been  opened  up' in  which  all  Irishmen  have  participated  ;  the  old 
social,  religious,  and  political  barriers  have  shown  signs  of 
breaking  down  ;  there  has  been  a  slight  but  steady  approximation 
of  North  and  South,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  landlord  and 
tenant,  farmer  and  manufacturer,  towards  a  common  centre ; 
]»olitics  have  fallen  Irack  into  a  secondary  place  ;  and  one  can  well 
understand  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  fear  that  this  benefi¬ 
cent  commingling  of  all  Irishmen  for  the  benefit  of  their  common 
country  may  be  retarded,  and  j)erhaps  even  disrupted,  by  tlu' 
animosities  and  contentions  that  a  Home  Pule  Bill  cannot  fail 
to  arouse. 

In  Ireland,  however,  once  a  Nationalist  always  a  Nationalist. 
The  political  lassitude  which  has  crept  over  the  temper  of  the 
Irish  ))eople  since  the  dying  down  of  the  exhaustive  passions 
stirred  up  by  tbe  Parnellite  split,  the  not  less  visible  disenchant¬ 
ment  with  the  'personnel  and  taclics  of  the  Irish  Party,  the  virtual 
collapse  of  the  United  Irish  Ijeague  in  the  districts  where  land 
purchase  has  brought  agrarian  peace,  do  not  mean  that  the 
masses  of  Irishmen  have  in  any  way  recanted  their  Nationalism. 
3Miey  may  wear  their  faith  more  passively  and  indifferently  than 
in  the  days  when  it  was  associated  with  the  prospect  of  material 
rewards,  but  it  still  represents  a  habit  and  an  instinct  the  roots 
of  which  go  far  back  into  Irish  history.  Bound  to  their  leaders 
-the  only  political  leaders  they  possess — by  many  ties  of  long 
co-operation,  gratitude,  and  emotion,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  their  revolting  from  the  Nationalist  creed.  That  their  devotion 
to  it  is  mixed  up  w’ith  a  good  deal  of  flap-doodle  and  self-pity  and 
rhetorical  vapouring  is,  no  doubt,  true  enough.  It  is  as  true  as 
that  the  ordinary  Irish  Home  Buler  who  has  cheered  for  Home 
Buie  and  passed  resolutions  demanding  it  all  his  life  has  but  the 
faintest  conception  of  what  it  would  mean  in  practice.  Never¬ 
theless.  it  stands  for  something  real  and  potent  in  the  life  and 
thoughts  and  yearnings  of  the  people.  The  main  impulse  tow'ards 
Home  Buie  to-day  comes,  not  from  Ireland,  but  from  England, 
or  rather  from  Westminster.  It  proceeds  from  the  presence  in 
the  British  Parliament  of  eighty  odd  Nationalist  M.P.’s,  who 
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hold  the  Governmeiit  at  their  mercy  in  the  sense  that  if  they 
vote  against  it  and  with  the  Unionists  it  falls,  and  whose  action 
in  British  politics  is  determined  solely  by  their  views,  not  of 
British,  but  of  Irish  interests.  But  while  this  is  so,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  people  have  never  ceased  to 
be  in  a  state  of  actual  or  spiritual  rebellion  against  their  English 
rulers.  It  is  their  misfortune  to  be  governed  by  a  nation  that 
is,  and  always  must  be,  temperamentally  incapable  of  under¬ 
standing  them,  a  nation  that  has  made  in  Ireland  its  one  grand 
administrative  failure.  With  this  ill-assorted  and  unproductive 
union  the  Irish  have  never  for  one  moment  been  contented.  It 
is  not  that  they  suffer,  nowadays  at  all  events,  from  actual 
oppression.  The  exceptional  laws,  safeguards,  and  precautions 
that  are  applied  to  Ireland  and  are  not  applied  to  England  are 
few  in  number,  and  on  the  whole  of  little  account.  The  Irish 
grievances  against  England  are  preponderantly  sentimental,  and 
not  material.  Administrative  extravagance  and  over-taxation, 
for  instance,  cut  less  deeply  into  the  popular  consciousness  than 
the  lack  of  sympathy  between  rulers  and  ruled.  The  British 
sj)irit  is  repugnant  to  five-sixths  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the 
Irish  spirit  incomprehensible  to  almost  all  Englishmen  ;  and  the 
gulf  that  separates  them  never  seems  so  impassable  as  when 
England  is  most  intent  on  doing  Ireland  justice.  Seven  centuries 
of  turbulent  history,  whatever  else  they  may  have  done,  have 
not  robbed  tlie  Irishry  of  an  abiding  sentiment  of  nationality,  or 
reconciled  them  to  English  rule. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  supreme  defect  of  our  government  in  Ireland 
that  it  has  failed  to  win  the  trust  and  goodwill  and  co-operation 
of  the  Irish  people.  It  is  just  as  much  an  alien  government  to 
them,  just  as  out  of  touch  with  all  those  qualities,  instincts, 
characteristics,  and  points  of  view  that  make  them  a  different 
peo])le,  as  would  be  a  German  government  in  England.  We  are 
ruling  Ireland — there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it — against  the 
inclinations  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  Over  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  country,  no  man  who  is  suspected  of  being 
favourable  to  our  rule,  no  man  who  does  not  advocate  a  radical 
change  in  its  spirit  and  methods,  has  a  chance  of  being  elected 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  There  are  innumerable  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  Irish  history,  but  there  is  none  plainer  than  this 
— that  until  the  majority  of  the  ]ieople  feel  that  they  do  in  some 
sort  control  their  own  destinies  and  have  in  a  measure  a  shaping 
hand  in  their  own  government,  until  they  are  made  conscious 
of  a  harmony  between  Irish  sentiment,  instincts,  and  responsi¬ 
bility  and  the  daily  work  of  Irish  administration,  the  country 
will  never  be  contented,  will  never  be  to  us  anything  but  what 
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it  is  now,  a  source  of  embarrassment  and  weakness.  Here  we  I 

are  with  this  resplendent  Empire  of  ours,  our  magniticent  fleet,  I 

our  exalted  position  in  the  family  of  nations.  And  in  all  this  ■ 

the  great  masses  of  Irishmen  have  neither  part  nor  pride.  They  I 

are  in  the  Empire,  but  not  of  it.  It  does  not  thrill  them;  they  I 

do  not  wish  it  well ;  they  have  never  been  given  a  chance  of  I 

wishing  it  well.  A  Jamaica  negro,  an  Indian  coolie,  a  farmer  I 

in  Assiniboia,  a  Chinaman  in  Hong  Kong,  a  Maori  in  New  I 

Zealand,  a  French  peasant  in  Quebec,  the  Egyptian  fellaheen,  | 

the  South  African  Boer — all  these  are  reconciled  to  our  rule,  \ 

are  loyal  to  our  flag,  have  confidence  in  our  justice  and  honesty, 
feel  themselves  uidifted  by  a  sense  of  brotherhood  and  kinship  in 
one  vast  Imperial  community.  Ireland  alone  stands  apart,  dis¬ 
trustful  and  disaffected.  What  would  a  dispassionate  inquirer 
make  of  this  anomaly?  Would  he  not  at  once  ask  whether  there 
was  anything  in  the  system  of  government  that  we  have  adopted 
in  Ireland  which  was  dilferent  from  the  system  we  have  adopted 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  l^hnpire?  And  once  started  along  that 
line  of  inquiry,  what  would  he  find?  He  would  find  that  every¬ 
where  except  in  Ireland  we  have  made  a  practice  of  taking 
freedom  and  elasticity  and  the  utmost  play  of  local  opinion  as  the 
watchwords  of  our  Imperial  rule,  of  allowing  these  distant  com¬ 
munities  to  develo))  in  their  own  way  with  a  minimum  of 
interference  from  fjondon,  of  placing  self-government  in  the  very 
forefront  of  our  policy.  He  would  find,  too,  that  this  policy  has 
brought  us  in  a  harvest  of  loyalty  and  devotion  from  many  1 

scattered  and  diversified  dominions  ;  that  it  has  been  the  means 
of  reconciling  races  hitherto  sejiarated  by  a  seemingly  incurable 
antagonism  ;  that  it  has  healed  the  ghastly  wounds  of  civil  war. 

Would  he  not,  therefore,  be  likely  to  conclude  that  it  is  the 
failure  to  apply  this  policy  to  Ireland  that  is  at  the  root  of  the 
trouble  Ireland  has  given  us?  Would  he  not  be  tempted  to  say 
to  the  British  people  :  “Do  in  Ireland  what  you  have  done  in 
Canada  and  South  Africa;  trust  the  principle  that  has  never  yet 
failed  you  ;  make  up  your  minds  that  there  is  just  as  much  human 
nature  in  Ireland  as  anywhere  else,  that  coercion,  or  the  suspicion 
of  it,  breeds  resentment,  antipathy,  and  disloyalty,  and  that 
self-government  in  the  end  will  lead  there,  as  elsewhere,  to 
concord  and  the  strength  that  comes  from  a  willing  partner¬ 
ship”?  I  think  it  is  extremely  likely  that  a  dispassionate 
inquirer  would  come  to  some  such  conclusion  ;  and  the  more  he 
studied  Ireland  and  realised  the  divergences  between  English 
and  Irish  character  and  modes  of  life  and  social  and  economic 
conditions  and  mental  outlook,  the  more  certain  would  he  be 
that  the  conclusion  was  a  sound  one.  And  if  he  then  transferred 
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liis  iittentioH  to  England  and  to  Westminster,  and  saw  tlic 
Imperial  Parliament,  already  overburdened  with  work,  discussing 
the  drainage  of  the  river  Bann  and  the  conduct  of  a  police 
magistrate  in  Castlebar  ;  or  if  be  sat  througb  a  full-dress  Irish 
debate  in  a  Bouse,  joyously  emptied  of  all  its  British  iNIembers 
excejit  the  present  and  the  late  Irish  Secretary,  and  attended 
only  by  some  sixty  Irish  Nationalists  and  a  dozen  Irish  Unionists  ; 
or  if  he  read  how  the  Irish  Nationalists  have  played  the  devil  with 
Parliamentary  procedure  and  have  dominated  the  course  of  British 
atlairs,  of  which  they  know  little  and  care  less,  solely  by  their 
judgment  of  what  would  suit  Irish  interests — would  he  not  feel 
like  saying  that  Home  Buie  for  Ireland  means  Home  Buie  for 
England? 

Whoever  else  in  Ireland  wants  Home  Buie,  I  should  say  that 
the  Church  does  not,  and  of  all  the  objections  to  Home  Buie 
there  is  none  more  fantastic  than  that  it  will  mean  Borne  Buie.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  English  Buie  that  means  Borne  Buie. 
It  is  English  rule  that  has  placed  all  Irish  education  under  clerical 
contr’ol  ;  it  is  English  rule  that,  whenever  there  is  a  question 
between  the  Catholic  hier-archy  and  the  Catholic  layman  in 
Ireland,  sides  automatically  with  the  hiei'airhy.  It  is  the  British 
trick  or  policy  of  ignoring  the  Catholic  laity  in  Ireland  and  of 
df'aling  over  their  heads  with  the  Chmrh  direct  that,  as  much 
as  anything  else,  hutti’esses  and  perpetuates  the  temjroral  power 
of  Irish  Catholicism.  It  is  a  truism  to  which  all  history  bears 
witness  that  the  most  stalwart  opponent  that  clei'ical  domination 
in  secular  affairs  can  encounter  is  a  self-governing  democracy. 
Most  English  people,  I  believe,  overrate  the  political  influence  of 
the  Irish  priesthood.  It  is  great,  but  it  is  not  illimitable.  In 
matters  where  the  interests  or  passions  of  the  people  are  strongly 
enlisted,  the  priesthood  is  often  powerless  to  restrain  them;  but 
then  the  matters  in  which  the  interests  or  passions  of  the  Irish 
]ieople  are  strongly  enlisted  are  very  few  in  number.  Tbe  land, 
b(»wever,  is  one  of  tbem.  Tbe  Church  denounced  the  Land 
fjeague  and  the  Plan  of  Campaign  and  the  crimes  and  disorders 
that  accom)>ajiied  them,  hut  its  denunciations  were  swept  aside 
in  the  torrent  of  popular  fervour.  Only  a  few  years  ago  cattle¬ 
driving  continued  and  throve  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
priests.  In  the  crisis  that  followed  Parnell’s  conviction  of 
adultery,  again,  the  Church  and  the  people  came  into  fierce  and 
bitter  conflict,  and.  though  the  Church  won,  it  was  only  after  a 
struggle  that  for  a  time  tore  tlu'  country  in  twain.  The  Irish 
Catholic  is  by  no  means  the  most  tractable  of  individuals,  and 
Ultramontanism  will  never  find  in  Ireland  a  footing  one-half  so 
secure  as  in  Spain  or  in  Austria.  On  the  other  hand,  where  their 
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emotions  or  interests  are  not  keenly  engaged,  the  people  accept 
the  domination  of  the  priesthood  unmurmuringly.  Education  is 
a  conspicuous  case  in  point.  The  British  Government  and  the 
Irish  Catholic  Church  might  almost  seem,  indeed,  to  have  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  for  the  intellectual  enslavement  of  the  Irish 
people.  There  is  hardly  a  branch  of  Irish  education  in  which 
Protestant  Plngland  has  not  shown  herself  more  Catholic  than 
any  Catholic  Power  on  earth  ;  and  one  of  the  interesting  side- 
issues  in  the  coming  struggle  will  be  to  observe  the  conduct  and 
policy  of  the  official  heads  of  the  Catholic  organisation.  The 
priests,  as  individuals,  are  all  but  invariably  Home  Eulers,  but 
what  is  the  true  attitude  of  the  Bishops  and  their  superiors 
towards  the  master-question  of  Irish  politics?  Does  the  hierarchy 
really  and  sincerely  favour  an  autonomy  which,  sooner  or  later, 
would  infallibly  loosen  and  then  destroy  ecclesiastical  control  of 
popular  education?  Confronted  with  the  choice  between  sacri¬ 
ficing  its  hold  over  the  schools  and  sacrificing  Home  Eule,  which 
would  it  choose?  Is  the  Church  in  its  secret  heart  Nationalist 
first  and  Catholic  afterwards,  or  Catholic  first  and  Nationalist 
afterwards?  Finding  in  England  and  the  English  connection, 
and  the  political  bargains  to  which  that  connection  gives  rise,  an 
effective  and  durable  bulwark  against  an  educated  laity  already 
muttering  in  revolt,  is  it  genuinely  anxious  to  see  the  barrier 
torn  down?  There  have  been  not  a  few  signs  of  late  years  that 
the  emancipation  of  the  Irish  mind — the  most  needed  of  all  Irish 
revolutions — has  already  begun  ;  and  while  there  is  much  that 
cannot  be  foretold  as  to  the  effects  of  Home  Eule,  this  at  least 
can  be  predicted  with  some  confidence,  that  the  process  of 
intellectual  enfranchisement  would  be  greatly  quickened,  Ihat 
an  anti-clerical  party  would  quickly  develop  in  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  that  Home  Eule,  so  far  from  spelling  Eome  Eule, 
would  evenfually  s[)ell  Eome  Enin. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  now  possible  to  rouse  England  against 
Home  Eule  as  it  was  roused  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  old 
emotions  have  weakened  almost  to  vanishing  ]ioint.  There  is 
to-day  a  frank  recognition  of  the  evils  which  English  misgovern- 
ment  has  inflicted  upon  Ireland.  There  is  an  honest  desire  to 
make  reparation.  There  is  an  effort,  almost  pathetic  in  its 
futility,  to  understand  the  Irish  character.  The  old  bitterness 
and  rancour  have  almost  wholly  disappeared,  and  England  grows 
less  and  less  willing  to  take  its  cue  on  matters  of  Irish  policy 
from  the  T’lster  extremists.  The  foolish  taunt  that  the  Irish 
are  unfit  for  self-government  is  no  longer  heard.  The  fear  of 
Home  Eule  producing,  or  giving  free  rein  to,  a  regime  of  religious 
intolerance  has  been  exorcised  by  the  repeated  demonstrations 
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that  over  nineteen-twentieths  of  Ireland  bigotry  does  not  exist, 
that  although  practically  the  whole  of  local  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  Catholic  Nationalists,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  policy 
of  religious  discrimination  or  exclusion  obtains,  and  that  the 
Nationalist  leaders  have  repeatedly  asserted  their  willingness  to 
insert  in  any  Home  Hide  Bill  clauses  that  would  amply  safeguard 
the  religious  rights  and  convictions  of  minorities.  The  loyalisrn 
of  LTster,  again,  no  longer  makes  its  old  appeal.  We  know 
more  about  it  to-day  than  we  did  in  the  ’eighties ;  its  origins 
and  sincerity  are  not  quite  so  much  above  suspicion  as  they  used 
to  be ;  and  British  simple-mindedness  finds  it  difficult  to-day 
to  be  moved  by  protestations  of  devotion  to  the  Crown  and 
Empire  that  are  accompanied  by  preparations  for  passive  rebellion. 
^Moreover,  the  constitutional  objection  to  Home  Buie  has 
inevitably  lost  something  of  its  influence.  We  have  seen  of  late 
the  Constitution  so  butVeted  and  disrupted  that  one  more  blow, 
one  more  derangement,  seems  almost  a  trivial  matter.  A  new 
generation,  in  short,  has  grown  up  with  a  new  outlook,  and 
knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  catchwords  and  fears  that  so 
passionately  stirred  the  country  twenty-five  years  ago.  And  this 
generation,  being  more  democratic,  is  more  in  sympathy  with 
the  struggle  of  a  people  to  realise  itself ;  and  being  more  Imperial, 
is  more  conscious  of  the  loss  of  Imperial  power  and  vitality  and 
unity  that  is  the  result  of  Irish  discontent ;  and  being  more 
sensitive,  is  more  quick  to  realise  and  more  anxious  to  remove  this 
black  and  stupid  blot  on  the  British  name.  The  lesson,  more¬ 
over,  of  South  African  pacification  has  sunk  deep  into  its 
consciousness ;  it  has  seen  what  a  splendid  fruit  of  appeasement 
and  gratitude,  even  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  may 
be  had  from  a  jiolicy  of  trusting  a  nation  instead  of  trying  to 
dragoon  it.  The  bugaboo  of  separation  has  been  deprived  of  its 
terrors;  and  Englishmen  to-day  perceive  that  Ireland  could  not  if 
she  would,  and  would  not  if  she  could,  be  free  of  the  British 
connection.  The  comparative  quiescence  of  Ireland,  the  absence 
of  crime  and  outrage,  has  had,  too,  its  effect;  and  it  will  not 
be  easy  for  Unionists  to  denounce  Home  Buie  with  anything 
like  the  old  full-hearted  ferocity  when  they  are  widely  believed 
to  have  meditated,  consule  Wyndham,  some  measure  of  devolution 
themselves,  and  when  only  a  year  ago  one  E^nionist  journal  after 
another  was  pleading  for  “an  open  mind  on  the  reopened 
question,”  and  considering  without  dismissing  the  ]iossibility  of  a 
representative  convention  on  the  whole  problem  of  Irish  govern¬ 
ment. 

None  the  less,  if  time  has  modified  most  and  revolutionised 
some  of  the  aspects  of  the  Irish  question,  if  the  success  of  the 
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Local  (loveniiiieiit  Act  and  tlie  settlement  of  the  land  tenure 
question  and  of  the  University  question  have  removed  many 
impediments  that  in  the  ’eighties  were  formidable,  a  certain 
numl)er  of  the  objections  that  wrecked  the  (fladstonian  schemes 
of  IToine  Hide  liave  still  to  be  met  and  solved.  The  linancial 
dit'hculty,  indeed,  is  probably  even  more  intricate  and  hazardous 
to-day  than  in  Gladstone’s  time;  the  conditions  under  which 
Irtdand  is  to  he  represented  at  Westminster  have  still,  if  possible, 
to  be  determined  on  a  workable  and  defensible  basis ;  the  sclieme 
of  an  Irish  legislature  has  to  be  evolved  which  will  avoid — again 
T  will  add,  if  possible — the  establishment  of  another  Tammany 
Hall  in  Oublin  ;  above  all,  there  is  the  permanent  and  perplexing 
problem  of  Ulster.  One  had  hoped  that  time  was  softening  the 
acuteness  of  tins  problem,  and  that  the  exprojiriation  of  land¬ 
lordism,  the  tentative  rise  of  a  Labour  Party  in  Belfast,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  co-operation  among  Irishmen  of  all  classes,  creeds,  and 
interests  jiresented  by  the  workings  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  secession  of  not  a 
few  ])rominent  Unionists  like  Lords  Duuraven  and  Pirrie,  and  the 
many  signs  that  young  Twister  was  sheering  off  a  point  or  two 
from  the  rock-ribbed  faith  of  its  fathers,  and  was  anxious  to 
bring  Protestantism  once  more  into  the  main  stream  of  Irish  life 
— one  had  hoped  that  all  this  was  wearing  down  old  hatreds  and 
prejudices  and  paving  the  way  for  some  such  settlement  of  the 
question  of  Irish  government  as  was  effected  in  the  case  of  the 
far  older  and  more  contentions  question  of  Irish  land  tenure. 

That  hope  has  been  disappointed;  the  Ulster  problem  remains, 
not  ])erhaps  so  perilous  as  in  tbe  ’eighties,  but  still  sufficiently 
engrossing,  and  in  need  of  all  the  dry  light  that  can  be  thrown 
upon  it.  One  exaggerates  it,  of  course,  in  speaking  of  it  as  the 
ristei-  problem.  It  is  really  the  problem  of  about  one-half  of 
Ulster,  ’riie  Province  has  nine  counties.  In  tliree  of  them  the 
Catbolics  are  in  an  overwhelming  majority;  in  three  others  the 
Protestants ;  in  the  remaining  three  the  two  creeds  are  nearly 
e(|nally  balanced.  Taking  the  Province  as  a  whole,  the  Catholics 
are  in  a  small  minority,  while  the  political  representation  is 
almost  evenly  divided  between  Xationalists  and  Unionists.  It 
is  probable,  indeed,  that  there  are  actually  more  Home  Rulers 
than  anti-Home  Rulers  in  Ulster,  many  thousands  of  its 
Protestants  being  among  the  most  steadfast  and  vigorous 
cham]>ions  of  the  Nationalist  cause.  But  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  the  men  who  with  sifiendid  energy,  tenacity,  efficiency,  and 
in  th('  face  of  inconceivable  odds  have  made  Belfast  a  city  of 
inexhaustible  industrial  marv('ls,  and  who  find  in  Ireland  their 
workshop  but  not  tlieii-  mark('t,  are  unbending  Unionists.  One 
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can  understand,  without  necessarily  sympathising  with,  their 
attitude,  their  natural  and  quite  inevitable  attitude,  towards  the 
live-sixths  ot‘  Ireland  that  is  Catholic,  chimneyless,  moribund  and 
dreaming.  If  Chicago  were  planted  in  Lower  Quebec,  how  would 
it  feel  and  act  towards  its  hinterland?  There  is  little  community 
of  interests  between  itself  and  the  rest  of  Ireland  that  Belfast 
can  be  brought  to  feel  or  acknowledge.  Having  almost  the 
monopoly  of  applied  intelligence  and  industrial  prosperity,  having 
also  Popery  on  the  brain,  and  its  eyes  on  the  counting-house, 
Belfast  simply  asks  of  Catholic  Ireland  to  be  let  alone.  With 
all  their  hard-headedness  and  practicality,  the  men  of  the  “Black 
North,”  true  to  their  Scottish  origin,  are  a  singularly  emotional 
people.  They  still  celebrate  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  and  drink 
to  the  immortal  memory  of  William  III.  as  though  the  first  were 
an  event  of  yesterday,  and  the  second  an  active  figure  in  present- 
day  politics.  They  still  speak  of  the  Pope  as  though  a  new 
Armada  were  on  the  point  of  sailing.  Outside  of  business, 
indeed,  Belfast,  like  Wall  Street,  seems  hardly  to  care  to  reason 
at  all.  Its  political  creed  is  really  a  political  cult,  a  compound 
of  fears,  traditions,  hatreds,  and  suspicions,  in  which  facts  are 
metamorphosed  out  of  all  semblance  to  reality.  Discussing  Irish 
questions  with  them  is  very  much  like  attempting  to  argue  the 
race  question  with  a  Southern  planter  of  the  old  school ;  and  the 
very  qualities  of  earnestness,  virility,  and  obstinate  fidelity  to 
the  few  leaders  who  win  their  reluctant  trust  that  have  made 
them  so  formidable,  have  made  them  also  the  dupes  of  their 
prejudices  and  the  easy  prey  of  men  to  w’hom  the  rawness  of  the 
Orange  creed  is  nothing  but  a  laughable  stepping-stone  to  place 
and  power. 

What  is  it  that  they  really  fear?  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
the  Unionist  half  of  Ulster  opposes  Home  Piule,  first,  because 
as  an  industrial  community  it  objects  to  being  governed  by 
a  Parliament  that  must  in  the  main  be  elected  by  the  agri¬ 
cultural  vote  and  dominated  by  rural  interests ;  secondly,  because 
as  a  Protestant  community  it  has  some  wild  fantastic  fear 
of  religious  persecution  at  the  hands  of  an  Assembly  that  will 
be  preponderantly  Catholic;  and  thirdly,  because,  being  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  old  ascendency  party  that  once  ruled  all 
Ireland  with  a  ruthless  hand,  it  has  a  doleful  foreboding  of  what 
might  happen  if  “the  masses”  were  to  hold  the  chief  power. 
Bigotry,  an  uneasy  conscience,  and  a  dread  of  being  discriminated 
against  in  such  matters  as  railway  rates  and  technical  instruction 
seem  to  be  the  three  main  influences  behind  the  anti-Nationalism 
of  half  of  Ulster.  You  cannot  argue  with  bigots  and  men  of 
uneasy  consciences ;  and  as  for  the  fear  of  discrimination  one 
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may  I'airly  say  that  Ulster  must  take  her  chauce.  She  will  be 
amply  and  powerfully  represented  in  any  Irish  Parliament  that 
ever  meets  on  College  Green,  and  in  the  clash  of  parties  that 
would  soon  arise  she  would  probably  with  a  little  dexterity  be 
able  to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  she  w’ould  certainly  be 
able  to  protect  her  special  interests  against  oppressive  legislation. 
Ulster  will  doubtless  raise  a  tremendous  fuss  and  indulge  in  a 
lot  of  tall  talk  as  the  prospect  of  Home  Rule  grows  nearer,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  Sir  Edward  Carson  wdll  find  it  necessary  to 
march  from  Belfast  to  Cork,  or  that  his  conversion  to  the  Sinn 
Fein  policy  of  boycotting  or  going  out  on  strike  against  the 
ordinary  agencies  of  government  will  lead  to  anything  much  more 
serious  than  the  normal  Belfast  street  row;  and  in  any  case,  so 
far  as  1  am  able  to  diagnose  the  present  temper  of  the  British 
people  on  this  question,  they  would  not  admit  that  one-half  of  a 
single  province  in  Ireland  had  the  right  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
whatever  solution  might  commend  itself  to  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

I  have  never  pretended  to  regard  Home  Rule  as  a  panacea.  In 
my  view  there  is  no  one  cure,  just  as  there  is  no  one  cause,  of 
Irish  ills;  and  to  talk  as  though  the  Irish  question  were  all 
politics,  as  though  the  Constitutional  issue  were  the  whole  of  it 
instead  of  being  a  part  of  it,  or  as  though  Home  Rule  would 
effect  some  immediate  and  miraculous  transformation  in  the 
character  or  the  material  fortunes  of  the  Irish  people  seems  to 
me  altogether  misguided.  For  the  contentment  and  well-being 
of  the  country,  it  is,  for  instance,  at  this  moment  far  more 
important  that  the  policy  of  land  purchase,  now  miserably  at  a 
standstill,  should  be  resumed  and  pushed  forward  to  completion 
than  that  a  Home  Rule  Bill  should  be  placed  on  the  Statute 
Book.  Yet  there  are  many  and  powerful  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  grant  of  self-government  to  Ireland.  It  will  undoubtedly 
relieve  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  a  mass  of  business  it  has 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  knowledge  to  deal  with  adecjuately. 
By  fulfilling  the  national  aspirations  of  the  people  and  giving 
them  an  interest  in  their  native  land  that  they  have  never  yet 
had,  it  may  do  something  to  stop  the  hideous  drain  of  emigration, 
and  so  prove  an  impetus  to  a  greater  prosperity ;  and  in  the  long 
run  it  may  not  only  unite  all  Irishmen  to  one  another,  but  may 
also  unite  Ireland  to  England  by  ties  of  mutual  helpfulness  and 
sympathy  far  more  enduring  than  the  unnatural,  the  irritating, 
the  dee])ly  detested  link  that  now  joins  them.  But,  to  my  mind, 
the  conclusive  argument  for  Home  Rule  is  that  without  it  there 
seems  no  chance  whatever  of  the  Irish  character  becoming  strong 
and  responsible.  The  fruits  of  British  misgovernmeut  in  Ireland 
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can  rarely  be  presented  in  a  tabulated  and  statistical  form ;  they 
are  to  be  looked  for  rather  in  the  very  soul  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
small  thing,  for  example,  that  we  crushed  out  of  existence  by 
repressive  legislation  a  whole  succession  of  Irish  industries.  It 
is  a  big  thing  that  we  killed,  or  at  least  fatally  impaired,  the 
industrial  instinct  and  the  character,  the  aptitudes,  and  the  kind 
of  self-discipline  and  self-confidence  that  are  essential  to  industrial 
progress ;  and  that  over  two-thirds  of  Ireland  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  problem  of  creating  new  industries  or  reviving 
old  ones  is  a  moral,  even  more  than  it  is  a  technical  or  an 
economic,  problem. 

The  Irish,  again,  have  a  rather  charming  way  of  never 
admitting  that  they  are  to  blame  for  anything.  They  are  the 
most  stubbornly  self-exculpatory  of  peoples.  For  whatever  is 
amiss  in  their  social  or  political  or  economic  conditions,  the 
fault  is  always  England’s,  never  their  owm ;  and  being  England’s 
can  be  remedied  by  legislation.  This  way  of  looking  at  things, 
this  habit  of  relying  upon  external  agencies  instead  of  upon 
their  own  exertions,  and  of  throwing  upon  anybody  but  them- 
spIvos  the  responsibility  for  their  moral  or  material  j.hortcomings 
is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  and  paralysing  consequences 
of  harsh  and  stupid  government.  The  weaknesses  of  the 
Jrish  character  on  its  public  and  economic  side  are,  indeed, 
visible  enough.  In  all  politics  one  has  to  allow  for  a  certain 
difference  between  private  and  public  utterances,  but  in  no 
politics  is  the  difference  so  profound  as  in  Irish.  For  bodies  to 
|>ass  resolutions  to  which  all  present  are  secretly  opposed  ;  for 
Irish  politicians  to  deride  in  conversation  and  in  private  letters 
pretty  nearly  everything  they  are  engaged  in  upholding  in 
Parliament  and  on  the  platform — these  are  the  everyday 
plienomena  of  Irish  affairs.  Make-believe,  dissimulation,  a  con¬ 
scious  insincerity,  and  the  miasma  of  moral  cowardice  permeate 
the  entire  country.  If  half  a  dozen  leading  Nationalist  M.P.’s 
we?e  to  say  on  a  public  platform  one-half  the  things  they  mutter 
in  private  about  the  devitalising  tyranny  of  the  Church  over  the 
social  life  and  mental  development  of  the  people,  it  would  do 
infinitely  more  for  the  essentials  of  Irish  welfare  than  the  most 
perfect  of  Home  Rule  Bills.  There  is  perhaps  no  land  in  which 
there  is  more  volubility  of  speech  and  less  real  liberty  of  thought, 
and  as  a  consequence  less  democracy,  than  in  Ireland,  no  land 
in  which  the  man  counts  for  so  little,  and  the  “organisation,” 
whether  clerical,  political,  or  agrarian,  for  so  much.  Almost 
every  department  of  Irish  life  seems  to  be  on  a  committee  basis, 
with  individual  action  and  individual  opinion  marshalled  in 
subservience  to  this  “movement”  or  that,  and  with  little  or 
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nothing  done  or  attempted  without  reference  to  the  desires  and 
interests  of  some  faction  or  group.  Coercion  in  some  form  or 
other  is  the  rule  of  Irish  existence,  opinion  is  the  bellowing  of 
the  loudest  claque,  and  a  genius  for  combination,  cultivated  with 
more  than  Sicilian  skill,  takes  the  place  of  moral  backbone. 
Home  Rule  by  itself  cannot  supply  what  is  missing  or  toughen 
the  Irish  fibre  all  at  once.  But  it  can  at  least — and,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  nothing  else  ca^i — furnish  the  fusing  and  essential  element 
out  of  which  strength  may  be  slowly  formed,  an  element  which, 
with  things  as  they  are,  is  not  merely  wanting,  but  is  all  but 
unattainable.  It  can  at  least  bring  the  Irish  face  to  face  with 
themselves,  strip  them  of  their  last  excuse,  and  place  them  under 
the  compulsion  of  self-respect  and  national  accountability  to  war 
on  the  truculent  vanities,  the  terrorism  and  chicanery,  the  hectic 
pretences,  and  malingering  “patriotism  ”  that  at  present  disfigure 
Irish  life  :ind  politics.  Nothing  is  of  much  importance  to  a  man 
or  a  people  in  comparison  with  character,  and  in  the  building  up 
of  character  no  factor  is  more  vital  than  responsibility.  A  sense 
of  responsibility  for  their  own  destiny  and  development  is  precisely 
what  the  Irish  have  never  had,  and  only  Home  Rule  can  give  it 
them. 


Sydney  Brooks. 


THE  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN 

FRANCE. 


One  of  the  most  striking  facts  of  contemporary  history  is  the 
contest,  which  for  long  years  has  been  carried  on  in  France, 
between  the  politicians  now  dominant  in  that  country  and 
Catholicism.  Exception  might,  indeed,  be  taken  to  the  word 
“contest”  on  the  ground  indicated  by  the  Latin  poet :  “Si  rixa 
est  ubi  tu  pulsas,  ego  vapulo  tantum.”  The  French  Church  has 
been  obliged  passively  to  endure  one  persecution  after  another. 
She  has  been  deprived  of  her  religious  communities,  ousted  from 
her  official  position,  shorn  of  the  miserable  pittance  doled  out 
to  her  in  lieu  of  her  ancient  revenues,  despoiled  even  of  the  houses 
of  her  chief  pastors,  while  mere  attendance  at  her  public  offices  is 
recognised  as  a  sufficient  disqualification  for  the  service  of  the 
State.  To  which  must  be  added  that  the  primary  education  of 
the  country  has  been  completely  withdrawn  from  her  :  she  has 
been  bidden  to  stand  aside  and  look  helplessly  on  while  the 
children  of  France  are  brought  up  in  atheism,  even  the  very 
name  of  God  being  banished  from  their  school  books.  Probably  few 
English  readers  really  realise  these  facts.  The  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  of  our  principal  newspapers  are,  for  the  most  part, 
in  close  sympathy  with  the  anti-Christian  movement  in  European 
politics,  and  do  their  best  to  serve  it  in  this  country  by  veiling 
from  British  eyes  its  true  character.  But  no  one  who  has  lived 
in  France,  or  who  has  associated  much  with  French  people,  can 
honestly  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  statement  which  I  have 
just  made.  The  object  of  the  party,  or  rather  sect,  now  in  power 
there  is  to  decatholicise ,  or  indeed  I  may  say,  to  dechristianise, 
that  country — in  France  Catholicism  and  Christianity  are  virtually 
synonymous.  I  propose  in  this  present  article  to  explain  ichy 
this  is  so. 

It  has  been  tersely  and  truly  remarked  by  Taine  :  “L’ancien 
regime  a  produit  la  Revolution  et  la  Revolution  le  regime  nouveau.” 
For  the  explanation  of  the  present  position  of  Church  and  State 
in  France,  we  must  go  back  for  more  than  a  century  to  the 
time  when  Catholicism  was  confronted  with  the  first  and 
great  Revolution  which,  in  Alexis  de  Tocqueville’s  phrase, 
has  engendered  the  other  Revolutions.  Let  us  proceed  to 
consider  first,  what  the  Catholic  Church  in  France  then  was,  and 
next,  what  the  Revolution  was,  and  how  the  conflict  arose  which 
has  lasted  ever  since — and  of  which  the  end  is  not  yet. 
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Now,  as  a  mere  matter  of  history,  it  is  certain  that  the  Catholic 
Church  in  France  was  anterior  to  the  French  State.  The  Frankish 
monarchy,  with  all  its  appendant  institutions,  was  created  by 
the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  This 
was  one  of  the  achievements  by  which  the  Church,  “great  mother 
of  majestic  works,”  earned  her  prominent  place  in  the  social 
order.  It  was  her  task  to  train  the  nascent  nationalities  of  Europe, 
and  to  inform  them  with  a  new  spirit.  To  quote  Taine’s  words, 
“In  a  w’orld  founded  on  conquest,  hard  and  cold  as  a  machine 
of  brass,”  she  taught  the  higher  virtues  whereby  man  erects 
himself  above  himself  :  patience,  kindness,  humility,  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  charity.  She  saved  what  could  be  saved  of  antique  civilisa¬ 
tion,  and  she  transformed  it.  Of  course,  the  chief  agents  in 
this  beneficent  work  were  the  monks.  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
what  is  unfolded  at  length  in  Montalembert’s  brilliant  pages, 
which  merely  invest  hard  facts  with  poetic  glamour.  It  was 
around  the  monasteries  that  villages,  towns,  and  cities  grew 
up — new  centres  of  agriculture  and  industry  and  population.  To 
the  monks  w'e  owe  most  of  the  institutions  whereby  we  now  live 
as  civilised  men.  That  is  the  debt  of  the  modern  world  to  them. 
The  debt  of  the  men  of  that  far-off  age  was  greater  still. 
In  a  time  when  brute  force  prevailed,  it  was  their  office  and 
ministry  “to  furnish  man  with  inducements  to  live,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  with  the  resignation  w’hich  makes  life  endurable”; 
to  point  to  an  existence  beyond  the  present,  where  justice  should 
be  rendered,  where  justice  should  be  requited,  where  Lazarus, 
after  his  evil  things,  should  be  comforted,  and  Dives,  after  his 
good  things,  tormented.  This  was  the  work  of  the  clergy  for 
the  nascent  nationalities,  and  Taine  vrell  observes,  “of  the 
gr('atness  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  it  laid  upon  the  world, 
we  may  judge  from  the  greatness  of  the  reward  which  the  world 
bestowed.”  Popes,  for  two  hundred  years,  were  the  supreme 
judges,  we  might  say  the  dictators,  of  Christendom.  Bishops  and 
abbots  became  sovereign  princes.  “The  Church  held  in  her 
hands  a  third  of  the  land,  half  the  revenue,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
capital  of  Europe.”  To  speak  of  France  only,  when  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  broke  out,  the  clergy  owned  a  fifth  of  the  soil  of  the  country. 
Their  possessions  w^ere  estimated  at  two  hundred  milliard  livres.^ 
Their  tithes  amounted  to  about  an  eighteenth  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil ;  and  their  total  income  was  not  far  short  of  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  nation.  “Do  not  suppose,”  Taine 
justly  adds,  “that  man  is  grateful  for  nothing,  that  he  gives 

(1)  About  eight  millions  of  pounds.  But,  of  course,  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  money  then  and  now  must  be  remembered.  We  must  multiply  that 
sum  by  two  at  least;  possibly  by  three. 
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without  adequate  motives  :  he  is  too  egoist,  too  covetous  for  that. 
Whatever  may  be  the  establishment,  ecclesiastical  or  secular, 
whatever  may  be  the  clergy,  Buddhist  or  Christian,  contem¬ 
poraries  whose  observation  extends  over  forty  centuries  are  not 
bad  judges.  They  do  not  surrender  their  volitions  and  their  goods 
except  for  proportionate  services  :  and  the  excess  of  their  devotion 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  vastness  of  their  obligations.”  ^ 

The  Church  is  in  the  world,  as  its  befriending,  corrective 
opposite.  But  the  world  is  in  the  Church,  shaping,  in  many 
respects,  its  action,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  It  has  been 
truly  remarked  that  no  man  can  influence  his  age  who  is  not 
of  his  age.  The  dictum  holds  good  of  institutions,  religious  as 
well  as  secular.  The  work  of  the  Church  in  moulding  the  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  new  nationalities  was  done  in  an  epoch  of  feudalism  : 
and  in  doing  it  the  Church  necessarily  used  the  feudal  system, 
and  took  her  place  therein.  It  was  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
order,  when  the  Boman  Empire  had  crumbled  away,  which  called 
that  system  into  existence.  Taine  puts  it  tersely,  “In  this  age 
of  permanent  war,  only  one  species  of  rule  is  of  use,  that  of  a 
military  company  confronting  the  enemy ;  and  such  is  the  feudal 
system.  -Tudge.  then,  of  the  perils  which  it  wards  off,  and  of 
the  services  to  wdhch  it  is  bound.”  ^  The  feudal  aristocracy 
earned  their  privileges  :  they  were  the  champions  and  saviours  of 
the  social  order  :  the  protectors  of  the  peasant  who.  thanks  to  their 
strong  arm,  could  till,  sow  and  reap  in  safety.  “On  vit  done, 
ou  plutot  on  recommence  vivre,  sous  la  rude  main  gantee  de 
fer  qui  vous  rudoie,  mais  qui  vous  protege.”  The  feudal  dues  w^ere 
originally  a  recognition  of  that  protection,  and  vrere  given  not 
grudgingly  or  as  of  necessity,  but  gladly — “too  little  payment  for 
so  great  a  debt.”  The  lordship,  county,  duchy,  was  a  true  country, 
and  the  T;ord,  Count  or  Duke  and  his  vassals,  serfs,  burghers, 
were  bound  together  in  one  great  family,  not  only  by  the  tie  of 
a  common  interest,  but  by  that  living  instinct  of  loyalty,  which 
to  men  of  these  days  seems  fantastical  and  unreal.  And  from 
these  small  feudal  countries  arose  that  great  national  country — 
all  the  seigneurs  under  one  seigneur,  the  King,  chief  of  his  nobles  : 
a  consolidating  process  which  began  under  Hugh  Capet  and  went 
on  for  eight  hundred  years.  But  to  follow'  its  career,  even  in  the 
most  shadowy  outline,  would  take  me  too  far;  nor,  indeed,  is 
(hat  my  subject.  My  present  point  is  that  the  Church  became, 
of  necessity,  intimately  associated  with,  nay,  we  may  say.  incor¬ 
porated  in,  the  feudal  organisation.  Bishops,  abbots,  canons, 
possessed  fiefs  in  virtue  of  their  ecclesiastical  functions  :  it  w’as  the 

(1)  Lp«  Origine.o  (h  In  France  Con  tern  poraine,  Vol.  T.,  p.  8. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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only  way  in  which  a  (lefinilo  and  congnions  place  in  tl)('  social 
system  could  be  assigned  to  them.  The  convent  was  invested  with 
the  lordship  of  the  village  which  had  grown  up  round  it,  and  exer¬ 
cised  all  the  prerogatives  of  a  seigneur.  Like  him,  it  had  its  judicial 
functions,  its  rights  of  corvee,  of  tolls  on  fairs  and  markets;  it 
had  its  own  kiln,  its  mill,  its  wdne-press,  its  bull,  for  the  service 
of  its  vassals. 

“Our  little  systems  have  their  day.”  Feudality  served  its 
hour  in  the  world’s  history  and  then  crumbled  away.  In  England 
it  began  to  disappear  in  the  seventeenth  century  and,  gradually, 
a  transformation  of  its  institutions,  to  suit  the  new  w’ants  of 
a  new  time,  was  peacefully  accomplished.  Not  so  in  France.  The 
forms  of  the  old  order  remained  after  its  spirit  had  vanished. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  liberty  largely  existed  in  that  country, 
not  indeed  in  abstract  propositions,  but  in  actual  practice. 
Gradually,  the  Sovereign  dealt  it  a  fatal  blow  by  usurping  the 
right  of  taxation  which  had  belonged  originally  to  the  three 
estates.  The  old  maxim  was  “N’imposte  qui  ne  veut.” 
Originally,  the  King  lived  on  the  revenue  of  his  domains,  and 
as  Forbonnais  remarks,  “Comme  les  besoins  extraordinaires 
Gaient  pourvus  par  des  contributions  extraordinaires,  elles 
portaient  egalement  sur  le  clerge,  la  noblesse  et  le  peuple.”^ 
But  the  clergy  and  the  nobles  acquiesced  in  the  taxation  of  the 
tiers  Hat  by  the  King,  provided  they  themselves  escaped  it. 
Commines  sagaciously  observed  on  the  gravity  of  this  royal  error  : 
“Oharles  VII,  qui  gagna  ce  point  d’imposer  la  taille  a  son  plaisir, 
sans  le  consentement  des  Gats,  chargea  fort  son  ame  et  celle  de 
ses  successeurs  et  fit  a  son  royaume  une  plaie  qui  long  temps 
saignera.”^  And  while  the  burden  of  taxation  was  thus  thrown 
upon  those  least  capable  of  bearing  it,  the  antique  franchises,  the 
cherished  liberties  of  which  local  institutions  had  been  the  for¬ 
tresses,  W’ere,  one  after  another,  absorbed  by  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tive.  Louis  XI.  largely  restricted  municipal  immunities,  through 
fear  of  their  democratic  tendencies.  Louis  XIV.  put  them  “en 
offices,”  as  the  phrase  wTas  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  trafficked  in  them. 
He  would  confiscate  them  by  an  arbitrary  act,  and  then  sell 
them  to  the  cities  and  towms  willing  to  buy  them  back,  or  confer, 
for  a  money  gratification,  upon  a  certain  number  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  the  right  in  perpetuity  to  govern  the  rest.  The  pro¬ 
vincial  states  became  mere  shadows,  the  greater  portion  of  their 
prerogatives  being  transferred  to  the  Parliaments,  an  association 
of  the  judicial  with  the  administrative  pow’er  very  prejudicial  to 
l>id>lic  affairs. 

(1)  Quoted  in  Alexi.s  de  Tocqueville’.s  T'Ancun  Rtf/iiiif  ft  la  Rernlutloa, 
p.  154.  (2)  Ibifl.,  p.  154. 
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In  feudal  times  the  nobles  were  charged  with  the  chief  duties 
of  provincial  administration.  They  it  was  who  ministered 
justice,  maintained  order,  succoured  the  feeble,  directed  the  public 
business  of  their  neighbourhood.  The  policy  of  the  French 
monarchy  since  Louis  XT.  withdrew  from  them  these  functions, 
and  set  up  a  vast  system  of  bureaucracy.  The  royal  council 
(Concile  du  roi)  directed  the  administration  of  the  country.  The 
management  of  interior  affairs,  public  works,  finance,  commerce, 
was  entrusted  to  a  controller-general,  under  w^hom  there  was, 
in  each  province,  an  intendant.  There  were  thirty  of  these 
functionaries,  and,  as  Law  told  the  Marquis  d’Argenson,  they 
it  was  who  governed  France.  The  nobles,  thus  shorn  of  their 
administrative  functions,  retained  their  privileges.  But  privileges 
which  have  no  longer  a  reason  for  existing  are  iniquities.  Eights 
divorced  from  duties  become  wrongs.  Feudalism,  which  had 
ceased  to  be  a  political  institution,  remained  a  civil  and  social 
institution  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Eevolution — and  was, 
not  unnaturally,  an  object  of  intense  popular  hatred.  And  the 
Church,  which  was  intimately  associated  with  that  system — 
whose  prelates,  indeed,  were  taken  with  hardly  an  exception  from 
the  privileged  caste — was  involved  in  this  hatred.  Even  the 
cure,  almost  always  a  man  of  the  people,  did  not  escape  it  :  for 
was  he  not  closely  bound  to  the  noble  hierarchy? 

We  may  say,  then ,  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  France  presented 
itself  to  “the  men  of  1789  ”  as  a  portion  of  the  old  outworn  feudal 
order,  an  unfit  survival,  an  antiquated  fortress  of  irrational 
privilege.  And  if  w’e  go  on  to  look  at  it  in  itself,  who  can  deny 
that  as  an  institution  it  was  full  of  flagrant  and  utterly  inde¬ 
fensible  abuses?  Its  wealth,  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  page, 
was  enormous.  The  distribution  of  that  wealth  was  scandalous. 
The  emoluments  of  the  higher  clergy,  the  eighteen  archbishops, 
the  one  hundred  and  seventeen  bishops,  the  grand  vicars, 
the  canons,  the  abbots,  and  the  rest,  were  vast.  The 
forty  thousand  parish  priests  were,  with  few  exceptions,  in 
nbjc'ct  poverty.  Charles  TX.  had  fixed  their  annual  stipend  at 
190  livros  ;  ’  Tjouis  XTTT.  in  1684  raised  it  to  200  livres  ;  Tjouis  XTV. 
in  1686  to  800;  and  Louis  XV.  in  1768  to  500  livres.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Archbishopric  of  Alby  was  worth  120,000  livres, 
the  Archbishopric  of  Cambrai  200,000  livres,  the  Archbishopric 
of  Narbonne  160,000  livres,  the  Bishopric  of  Beauvais  96,000 
livres ;  while  the  revenues  of  the  See  of  Strasbourg — the  richest 
in  the  kingdom — amounted  to  400,000  livres.^  But  even  such 

(1)  A  livre  was  almost  identical  in  value  with  a  franc. 

(2)  The  aggregate  of  the  episcopal  incomes  is  stated  at  56,000,000  livres ; 
in  addition  to  which  the  Bishops  received  1,200,000  livres  In  commend  am. 
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great  prizes  were  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  prelates  who  obtained 
them.  By  the  abominable  system  known  as  “commendam 
the  revenues  of  religious  houses^  were  plundered  to  swell  their 
coffers.  They  were  nominated  by  the  King  to  the  headship  of 
rich  monastic  communities  which  they  never  even  so  much  as 
visited,  their  duties  being  discharged  by  priors  claiistral  whom 
they  appointed.”  The  whole  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  patronage 
of  France  had  been  vested  in  the  Sovereign  by  the  Concordat  of 
Bologna,  made  in  1516  between  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.,  which 
converted  the  Church  from  an  independent  power,  bold,  should 
occasion  arise,  to  speak  of  the  divine  testimonies  before  kings, 
into  a  dependent  of  the  State  and  a  preserve  of  the  nobility,* 
from  the  protector  of  the  poor  into  the  accomplice  of  the  rich.  But 
this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  indictment  against  the  higher  clergy. 
As  was  natural,  they  were  largely  imbued  with  the  tone  of  thought 
prevailing  in  the  class  from  which  they  were  taken.  Taine  judges 
— and  gives  good  reason  for  his  judgment — “Never  has  there 
been  a  society  more  detached  from  Christianity  than  that  class.” 
“In  its  eyes  a  positive  religion  is  nothing  else  but  a  popular  super¬ 
stition,  good  for  children  and  simpletons,  not  for  hfi  honnHes 
T  must  keep  this  phrase  in  the  original  French — “and 
great  personages.  If  a  I’eligious  procession  should  pass,  you  owe 
it  the  tribute  of  raising  your  hat  :  but  you  owe  it  nothing  more.”  * 
And  this  laxity  of  thought  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
laxity  of  life,  especially  as  regards  the  relations  of  the  sexes® — 
all  of  which  was  done  in  the  name  of  Beason,  or  in  the  name  of 
Nature.  The  great  Apostle  of  Beason  was  Voltaire,  who  con¬ 
ceived  of  that  faculty  as  a  w'eapon  wherewith  to  combat  supersti¬ 
tion  :  and  who,  for  sixty  years,  employed  his  incomparable  esprit 
in  waging  an  unceasing  war  of  flouts  and  gibes  against  the  Catholic 

(1)  Tt  is  tnie  that  many  of  them  were  almost  empty.  The  religious  life  had 
greatly  declined  in  France  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

(2)  Thus,  to  give  only  two  examples.  Lom^nie  de  Brienne,  who,  as  Arch 
bishop  of  Sens,  had  a  revenue  of  70.000  livres,  held  five  great  abbeys  in 
commevflam.  His  ecclesiastical  income  amounted  to  680,000  francs — £27,000. 
Again,  Cardinal  Bernis,  Archbishop  of  Alby,  a  preferment  worth  120,000  livres, 
had  four  abbeys,  the  richest  of  which.  Saint  M^dard  de  Soissons.  gave  him 
40.000  livres. 

(3)  Noble  birth  was  regarded  as  an  indispensable  qualification  for  all  the 
bishoprics  except  five,  which  were  known  as  f.verhf.*  df.  laqvain. 

(4)  Taine  continues: — “Sana  doute  presque  tous  et  toutes  alliaient  a 
I’independance  des  idees  la  convenance  des  formes.  Quand  une  femme  de 
chambre  annonce,  ‘Madame  la  duchease,  le  bon  Dieu  est  la;  permettez-vous 
qu’on  le  fasse  entrer?  II  souhaiterait  d’avoir  I’honneur  de  vous  administrer,’ 
on  conserve  les  apparencos.  On  introduit  I’importun  :  on  est  poli  avec  lui. 
Si  on  I’esquive,  e’est  sous  un  pretexte  decent,  mais  si  on  lui  complait,  ce  n’est 
pas  que  par  biens^ance.” — Le.i  Origtnes,  &c.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  381. 

(5)  Many  piquant  details  on  this  subject  are  given  by  Taine,  and  more  in 
the  MM.  Goncoert’s  book,  La  Femme  au  dix-huitihne  siecle. 
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religion,  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  last  Papal  Bull. 
Then  came  Rousseau,  the  Prophet  of  Nature,  whose  spurious 
optimism  was  even  more  unethical  than  Voltaire’s  real  cynicism  : 
and  as  the  eighteenth  century  drew  towards  its  close,  the  upper 
classes  of  the  French  laity  were  deeply  infected  by  the  sophisms 
and  sentimentality  of  that  filthy  dreamer.^  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  among  the  higher  clergy  there  were  some  w’hose  way 
of  thinking  w^as  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  upper  classes  of 
the  laity,  and  whose  way  of  living  was  as  corrupt.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  arrive  at  accurate  statistics  in  such  a  matter  :  but 
a  lurid  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  remark  attributed  to 
Louis  XVT.,  when  asked  to  confer  the  See  of  Paris  upon  Lom^nie 
de  Brienne,  a  prelate  whose  life  and  conversation  gave  much 
scandal:  “No,  no;  it  is  still  necessary  that  an  Archbishop  of 
Paris  should  believe  in  God.”  No  inconsiderable  number  of  the 
bishops  resided  little  in  their  cathedral  cities  :  they  preferred  spend¬ 
ing  their  ample  revenues  at  Paris  or  at  Versailles.  Taine’s  account 
of  the  higher  clergy  generally — among  whom  must  be  reckoned 
fifteen  hundred  commendatory  abbots — on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution  is  :  “They  w^ere  men  of  the  world,  rich,  well  bred, 
not  austere,  and  their  episcopal  palaces  or  abbeys  were  country 
houses  which  they  restored  or  decorated  for  their  occasional  resi¬ 
dence  there,  with  the  company  whom  they  invited.”^ 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  while  too  many  rich 
dignitaries  were  of  this  kind,  the  inferior  clergy,  living  in 
apostolic  poverty,  lived  also  in  apostolic  purity  and  simplicity. 
“T  do  not  know,”  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  writes,  “whether,  take 
them  as  a  whole,  and  in  spite  of  the  conspicuous  vices  of  some 

(1)  I  borrow  the  phrase  from  the  somewhat  pungent  rendering  of  St.  Jude’s 
lvvirviaC6fxevoi  in  the  authorised  version.  It  appears  to  me  to  describe  Bousseau 
most  accurately.  M.  Albert  Sorel  speaks  truly  of  “the  subtle  poison  of 
sen.suality  ”  by  which  his  writings  are  contaminated. — TjEurofe  tt  le  Bfvolution 
Fmnrahe,  Vol.  I.,  p.  237. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  154.  T  incline  to  think  that  Taine  {Les  Origimit,  &c.,  Vol.  I.  p. 
381)  generalises  too  sweepingly  regarding  the  unbelief  of  the  higher  clergy.  “Les 
prelats  qui  causent  et  .sont  du  monde  ont  lea  opinions  du  monde.”  But  those 
“opinions”  were  doubtless,  in  many  cases,  very  loosely  held,  and  very  in 
deliberately  uttered ;  they  were  not  real  convictions.  The  action  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  episcopate — of  all,  indeed,  but  five  as  regards  the  Civil  Constitution 
of  the  clergy  would  seem  strong  evidence  that  this  was  so ;  and  when  the 
.Vrchbishop  of  Narbonne  attributed  that  action,  in  most  cases,  not  to  faith,  but 
Li  a  feeling  of  honour,  his  claim  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  episcopate  generally 
is  by  no  means  evident ;  he  seems  to  have  assigned  to  them  the  motive  which 
actuated  himself.  “Concluons  des  moenrs  aux  croyances,”  Taine  says.  But  that 
is  by  no  means  a  safe  method  of  ratiocination.  “A  very  he.athen  in  the  carnal 
part,  but,  still,  a  sad  good  Christian  at  her  heart,”  says  Pope;  and  the  case  is 
not  uncommon.  A  man  may  have  real  faith  and  not  show  it,  by  his  works,  in 
daily  life.  But  often  persecution  will  bring  it  out.  For  many,  it  is  much 
easier  to  die  for  a  religion  than  to  live  by  it. 
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of  its  members,  there  has  ever  been  in  the  world  a  clergy  more 
remarkable  than  the  Catholic  clergy  of  France,  when  the  Eevolu- 
tion  took  it  by  surprise  :  more  enlightened,  more  rational,  less 
entrenched  in  merely  private  virtues,  better  equipped  with  public 
virtues,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  penetrated  by  religious  faith 
— as  the  persecution  which  arose  sufficiently  proved.  I  began 
the  study  of  that  ancient  society  full  of  prejudice  against  them. 
I  ended  it  full  of  respect.”^  But,  unfortunately,  the  “vices 
eclatants  ” — the  phrase  is  not  too  strong — of  one  cleric  occupying 
a  high  position,  do  more  to  influence  public  opinion  than  the 
humble  virtues  of  a  multitude  of  poor  parish  priests.  Ts  it  possible 
to  over-estimate  the  harm  wrought  to  the  reputation  of  the  spiritu¬ 
alty  of  France  by  even  a  single  great  beneficiary  such  as  Lomenie 
de  Brienne?  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  prelates  such  as  he 
were  foremost  in  urging  the  religious  persecutions  which,  as  the 
eighteenth  century  drew  near  its  Inst  decade,  shocked  and  out¬ 
raged  the  humanitarian  sentiment  then  dominant.  He,  indeed, 
it  was  who  in  1775  admonished  the  young  king  to  “finish  the 
work  w’hich  Louis  the  Great  had  taken  in  hand ;  to  give  the  last 
blow  to  Calvinism  in  his  dominions.”  And  among  the  most 
furious  foes  of  Jansenism  there  were  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of 
whom  we  may  well  doubt,  as  of  him,  whether  it  was  religious 
zeal  which  prompted  their  severities — Archbishop  de  Tencin  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  them.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
these  severities  were  congenial  to  the  clergy  generally,  few  of 
whom  disapproved  even  of  that  monstrous  iniquity,  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.^  Nor  is  that  to  be  wondered  at.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  France,  as  indeed  elsewhere  throughout 
Europe,  Church  and  State  wnre  co-extensive.  The  laws  of  the 
Church  w'ere  laws  of  the  State.  The  secular  arm  upheld  the 
national  creed.  The  quite  modern  principle  of  toleration  was 
nowhere  admitted.  Since  then  it  has  been  established,  more  or 
less  firmly — at  all  events  in  theory — in  most  European  countries. 
But  in  France  it  has  never  obtnined  a  real  hold.  Bousseau,  who, 
w’e  shall  see  presently,  supplied  the  inspiration  of  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  legislation,  expressly  rejects  it;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Bevolution,  most  assuredly,  did  not  practise  it.  Nor,  indeed, 
do  their  successors.  “Tiiberty”  the  late  M.  Gambetta  declared, 

(1)  L'Anricn  Itegmc  rt  In  I?<'rnhif{on,  p.  176. 

(2)  A  striking,  a  melancholy,  page  in  Taine  exhibits  how  one  fresh  severity 
after  another  was  obtained  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Clergy  from  the  Crown  in 
exchange  for  money  gratifications.  “  Telle  loi  centre  lea  protestants  en  echange 
d’un  ou  deux  millions  ajoutea  au  don  gratuit  .  .  .  en  sorte  que  si  le  clerge  aide 
I’Etat,  e’est  a  condition  que  TEtat  ae  fera  bourreau.  Pendant  tout  le  dix- 
huitieme  siecle  I'eglise  veille  a  ce  que  I’operation  continue.” — Les  Origines,  &c., 
Vol.  I.,  p.  80. 
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“is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  power.”  And  this  view  is  not 
eonhned  to  politicians  of  the  school  to  which  M.  Gambetta 
belonged.  It  seems  to  be  common  to  his  countrymen  generally. 

I  was  reading  lately  a  paper  of  M.  Faguet’s,  in  which  he  observes  : 
“A  Frenchman  will  alway.s  prefer  to  renounce  any  liberty  rather 
than  see  his  antagonist  in  possession  of  it.”  He  adds,  “Repub¬ 
lican  France  ranks  foremost  among  those  countries  where  liberty 
and  liberalism  are  unknown.” 

This  by  the  way.  My  present  point  is,  that  while,  externally, 
the  Catholic  Church  in  France  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of 
men,  when  the  Revolution  came,  as  a  feudal  institution,  in¬ 
ternally  it  was  full  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses.  It  had,  however, 
yet  another  characteristic  which  we  might,  at  flrst  sight,  suppose 
should  have  recommended  it  to  the  revolutionary  legislators, 
but  which,  as  will  be  explained  later  on,  only  served  to  increase 
their  animosity  against  it.  Alone  of  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm,  the  Church  had  preserved  not  merely  the  forms  but  some 
of  the  substance  of  freedom.  The  clergy  were  a  corporate  body, 
whose  representatives  met  in  General  Assembly  every  five  years 
to  treat  of  matters  pertaining  to  religion,  and  specially  of  their 
own  rights  and  privileges — for  the  origin  of  which  they  went 
back  to  the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne — and  to  make  to  the 
King  a  subsidy  which  was  termed  a  free  gift,  don  gratuit.  This 
Assembly  consisted  of  sixty-eight  delegates,  four  from  each  of  the 
ecclesiastical  provinces  called  “French.”  Of  these  four,  two 
belonged  to  the  first  order,  the  episcopate;  two  to  the  second, 
the  priesthood.  During  the  intervals  of  their  sessions,  their 
powers  were  deputed  to  two  Agents-General,  who  were  elected 
every  five  years  by  each  of  the  ecclesiastical  provinces  in  succes¬ 
sion.  These  Assemblies  were  real  guarantees  of  a  certain  amount 
of  liberty,  externally,  that  is  to  say,  quoad  the  regal  authority. 
Nor  did  arbitrary  rule  prevail,  internally,  in  the  pre-Revolutionary 
French  Church.  Episcopal  power  w’as  limited  and  defined,  and 
had  to  be  exercised  canonically.  The  inferior  clergy  were  by  no 
means  at  the  mercy  of  their  superiors.  They  were  not  a  regiment 
bound  to  march  at  the  command  of  the  bishop.  The  priests  knew 
their  rights,  and  knew,  too,  how  to  maintain  them  against 
tyranny.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  as  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
points  out,  that  the  prelates,  belonging,  as  they  did,  to  the  noble 
caste,  brought  with  them  into  the  Church  the  pride  (fierte)'  and 
indocility  of  their  condition.  Their  feudal  rank  and  attributes, 
prejudicial  to  their  moral  influence,  gave  them,  individually,  a 
spirit  of  independence  in  relation  to  the  civil  power.  We  must  not 
judge  of  the  French  clergy  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  their 
successors  of  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth.  We  must  remember 
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that  Napoleon  brought  the  spiritualty  of  France  into  a  state 
of  abject  submission  by  bis  fraudulent  Organic  Articles,  which 
went  far  beyond  the  so-called  “  Galilean  Liberties  ”  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  servitude ;  and  that  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  every 
government  which  succeeded  his  to  maintain  them  in  their  abject 
condition.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  puts  it  forcibly,  and  I  will  quote 
his  own  words  :  “Les  pretres  qu’on  a  vus  souvent  depuis  si  servile- 
ment  soumis  dans  les  choses  civiles  au  souverain  temporel,  quel 
qu’il  fut,  et  ses  plus  audacieux  flatteurs,  pour  peu  qu’il  fit  mine 
de  favoriser  I’Eglise,  formaient  alors  I’un  des  corps  les  plus 
independants  de  la  nation,  et  le  seul  dont  on  etait  oblige  de 
respecter  les  libertes  particulieres.”  ^ 

Such  was  the  Catholic  Church  in  France  when  it  found  itself 
confronted  with  the  Revolution  ;  an  institution  identified  in  the 
public  mind  with  the  outworn  feudal  system  on  which  it  had 
been  engrafted  :  enjoying  irrational  privileges ;  disfigured  by 
accumulated  abuses  and  abominable  anomalies ;  possessing  im¬ 
mense  wealth  distributed  in  a  manner  shocking  to  common  sense  ; 
tainted  by  persecution,  sanguinary  in  the  case  of  Protestants, 
shabby  in  the  case  of  Jansenists;  stained  by  the  vices  of  many 
of  its  prelates,  though  adorned  by  the  virtues  of  the  inferior 
clergy ;  and  alone  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  retaining  a 
corporate  character  and  a  measure  of  indeptaidence.  Such  was 
the  Church.  What  was  the  Revolution? 

No  doubt,  as  Ijord  Acton  has  indicated,"  the  Revolution  was, 
|)rimarily,  a  revolt  against  privileges.  They  all  went  in  a  ma.‘?s, 
so  to  speak,  on  that  famous  night  of  August  4,  when,  as  he  pithily 
puts  it.  “the  France  of  history  vanished,  and  the  France  of  tlie 
new  Democracy  took  its  place.”®  Put  after  destroying,  the 
members  of  the  National  Assembly  had  to  rebuild.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  impossible — it  certainly  would  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult — to  find  a  corresponding  number  of  men,  if 
Ihirope  had  been  ransacked,  less  competent  to  engage  on  such 
a  task.  Unquestionably,  some  of  them  were  possessed  of  great 
capacity  -Mira beau,  for  example,  and  Talleyrand — but  these 
were  very  few,  and  their  influence  depended  upon  their  adroitly 
flattering  the  mass  of  their  fellow  legislators,  of  whom  it  is 
im])ossible  to  exaggerate  the  incapacity.  The  great  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  ignorant  of  the  actual 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  unversed  in  political  science,  unspeakably 
disdainful  of  history,  derived  their  conceptions  of  statecraft  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  sophisms  of  Rousseau  ;  sophisms  which,  at 
first  received  gladly  by  the  upper  classes,  gradually — such  is  the 
way  of  movements  of  opinion — penetrated  the  honrgeohie,  and 

(1)  L'Ancien  Regime  et  la  Revolution,  p.  171. 

(2)  In  his  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution. 


(3)  Ibid.,  p.  100. 
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then  sank  into  the  mind  of  the  populace.  Taine  tells  us  of  a 
traveller  who,  on  returning  to  France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  was  asked 
what  change  he  had  remarked  in  the  nation,  and  replied,  “None, 
except  that  what  used  to  be  said  in  the  salons  is  now  repeated  in 
the  streets.”  h  And  “what  was  repeated  in  the  streets,”  Taine 
adds,  “was  the  teaching  of  llousseau,  his  Discourse  on  Inequality , 
his  Social  Contract,  amplified,  vulgarised,  and  reiterated.”  It 
w^as  an  agreeable  teaching  for  the  masses,  who  had  hitherto  been 
nothing  in  the  State.  They  heard  gladly  the  prophet  who  told 
them  that  they  ought  to  be  everything,  and  whose  sophisms, 
very  easy  of  apprehension,  seemed  to  them  capable  of  being 
converted  offhand  into  fact.  And  so  the  sages  of  the  National 
Assembly  proceeded  “to  make  the  constitution.”  It  was»‘in  vain 
to  point  out  to  them  that  France  had  already  institutions  merely 
requiring  reforms  and  additions  to  adapt  them  to  the  country’s 
needs — or,  as  Burke  puts  it  in  his  Reflections ,  “the  elements  of 
a  constitution  very  nearly  as  good  as  could  be  wished.”  No ;  as 
he  w'ent  on  to  complain,  they  chose  “  to  act  as  if  they  had  never  been 
moulded  into  civil  society,  and  had  everything  to  begin  anew\” 
They  believed  what  Barrere  told  them  :  “Vous  etes  appeles  a 
recommencer  I’histoire  ”;  and  they  addressed  themselves  to  that 
gigantic  task  with  no  kind  of  misgiving. 

Their  method  was  to  translate  into  institutions  the  doctrines  of 
Rousseau,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  revolutionary  Lycurgus.^ 
Rousseau,  I  need  hardly  observe,  altogether  put  aside  facts. 
He  took  “the  high  ])riori  road,”  ^  the  unit  of  his  speculations  being 
not  man  as  moulded  by  history  and  presented  by  life,  but  an 
abstract  man  who  never  has  existed  and  never  will  exist.  His 
method  has  been  aptly  described  as  a  sort  of  political  geometry. 
It  starts  with  four  postulates  which  he  presents  as  axioms,  and 
u|)on  which  he  rears  his  wordy  edifice  :  that  man  is  naturally 
good ;  that  man  is  essentially  rational  ;  that  freedom  and 
sovereignty  are  his  bii  thright ;  that  civil  society  rests  upon  a 
contract  between  these  free  and  equal  sovereign  units,  in  virtue 
of  which  each,  while  surrendering  his  individual  sovereignty, 
obtains  an  equal  share  in  the  collective  sovereignty  and  sq^  in 
obeying  it,  as  exercised  by  the  majority  of  the  units,  obeys  only 

(1)  Les  Origines,  &c.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  413. 

(2)  M.  de  Pressense  well  remarks: — “Rousseau  eut  le  funeste  honneur  de 
faire  a  son  image  la  revolution  fran^aise.  II  regne  sans  contestation  sur  sa 
]>eriode  la  plus  puissante  et  la  plus  dev.astatrice.  .  .  .  C’rst  a  eon  Contrnt  Social 
qu’il  faut  demander  la  formule  la  plus  precise.” — L'Eglif^e  Catholiqne  et  la 
Revolution  (p.  18). 

(3)  I  am  far  from  denying  that  a  qyrio'n  conceptions  have  their  use  in  politics. 
1  am  speaking  of  their  abuse. 
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himself.  And  to  this  collective  sovereignty  he  allows  no  limits. 
He  adopts  the  theory  of  the  State  which  Louis  XIV.  formulated, 
and  which,  indeed,  the  French  mind  would  seem  to  regard  as 
something  like  self-evident.  Taine  pithily  observes  :  “For  the 
sovereignty  of  the  King,  the  Social  Contract  substituted  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  But  the  new  sovereign  is  still  more 
absolute  than  the  old.  In  the  democratic  convent  which  Eousseaii 
constructed,  the  individual  is  nothing,  the  State  is  everything.”  ‘ 
Yes,  everything ;  it  claims  to  dominate  even  that  interior  monitor 
whose  judgments  of  right  and  wrong  Christianity^  regards  as  of 
supreme  authority — “Quidquid  fit  contra  couscientiam  aedificat 
ad  Gehennam.”  Mayor  Bailly  expressed  this  claim  forcibly,  but 
quite  accurately,  upon  a  memorable  occasion:  “When  the  law 
speaks,  conscience  should  be  silent.”  “L’etat  fait  des  hommes  ce 
qu’il  veut,”  was  the  credo  of  those  first  Kevolutionists,  as  it  is 
the  credo  of  their  twentieth-century  successors  :  and  it  is  notable 
that  this  doctrine  of  Bousseau  was  asserted  nakedly  by  some  of 
them  who  would  not  have  owned  themselves  his  disciples.  Thus 
Camus,  the  zealous  Jansenist  :  “We  have  assuredly  the  power 
to  change  religion”;  and  so  Gregoire,  an  ultra  Galilean  :  “Wc 
could  change  the  religion  of  the  State  if  we  wished,  but  we  do 
not  wish.”  Men  breathe  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  their 
time  :  and  the  influence  of  Bousseau  was  then  all-pervading. 

Animated  by  these  sentiments,  the  National  Assembly  turned 
their  attention  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  France.  The  cures,  who 
were  among  the  representatives,  had  displayed  unbounded  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  popular  cause,  and  aw'aited  eagerly  ecclesiastical 
reforms.  It  appears  clearly  from  the  Cahiers  of  1789,  that  there 
was  a  general  demand  among  the  clergy  throughout  the  country 
for  a  thorough  correction  of  abuses  :  for  the  abolition  of  pluralities 

(1)  Les  Origines,  &c.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  321. 

(2)  Christianity  is,  unfortunately,  a  vague  term,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  has  been  forcibly  stated 
by  Cardinal  Newman,  in  a  well-known  passage  of  his  Letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  from  which  I  will  borrow  a  few  sentences  : — “  I  have  already  quoted 
the  words  which  Cardinal  Gousset  has  adduced  from  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council, 
that  ‘  He  who  acts  against  conscience  loses  his  soul.’  This  dictum  is  brought 
out  with  singular  fulness  and  force  in  the  moral  treatises  of  theologians.  The 
celebrated  school  known  as  the  Salmanticenses,  or  Carmelites  of  Salamanca,  lays 
down  the  broad  proposition  that  conscience  is  ever  to  be  obeyed,  whether  it 
tells  truly  or  erroneously,  and  that  whether  the  error  is  the  fault  of  the  person 
erring  or  not.  They  say  that  this  opinion  is  certain,  and  refer  as  agreeing 
with  them  to  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bonaventure,  Caietan,  Vasquez,  Durandus, 
Navarre,  Cordoba,  Layman,  Esobar,  and  fourteen  others.  Two  of  them  even 
say  this  opinion  is  de  fide.  Of  course,  if  he  is  culpable  in  being  in  error,  which 
he  could  have  escaped  had  he  been  more  in  earnest,  for  that  error  he  is  answer- 
able  to  God ;  but  still  he  must  act  according  to  that  error  while  he  is  in  it, 
because  he,  in  full  sincerity,  thinks  the  error  to  be  truth.” 
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and  of  the  system  of  commendam,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
degenerate  mendicant  orders,  largely  composed  of  able-bodied 
vagabonds,  who  could  dig,  and  were  not  ashamed  to  beg;  for  the 
recision  of  the  Concordat  of  Bologna ;  for  the  introduction,  in 
some  measure,  of  the  ancient  suffragium  de  persona  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  cures,  and  even  of  bishops;  for  the  reduction  and 
redistribution  of  episcopal  incomes ;  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
stipends  of  the  inferior  clergy  ;  for  the  commutation  or  redemption 
of  tithes ;  for  the  enforcement  of  residence  by  all  spiritual  persons 
among  their  flocks.  But  these  demands,  far-reaching  as  they 
were,  by  no  means  represented  the  views  of  the  majority  in  the 
National  Assembly.  Not  reformation  but  transformation  was 
their  object.  They  had  before  their  eyes  the  teaching  of  Eousseau, 
who  desired  for  his  Utopia  a  religion  which  should  be  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  omnipotent  State  and,  in  all  respects,  subject 
to  its  control.  No  Church  at  all  seemed  to  him  preferable  to 
a  Church  which  should  break  what  he  calls  “the  social  unity.” 
The  time-honoured  phrase,  “Eespublica  Christiana,”  disgusted 
him.  “Eepublique  Chretienne  !  ”  he  writes  ;  “chacun  de  ces  deux 
mots  exclut  I’autre.”  It  is  significant  that  Eobespierre  forcibly 
expounded  that  view  in  a  famous  speech  on  the  Civil  Constitu¬ 
tion  delivered  on  the  29th  of  May,  1790,^  and  unquestionably 
it  guided  the  great  majority  of  the  National  Assembly  in  dealing 
with  the  Catholic  Church  in  France.  They  began  by  stripping 
it  bare  of  its  revenues ;  and  in  this  act  of  spoliation  who  can  fail 
to  see  the  Nemesis  justly  attending  upon  the  horrible  misuse  of 
its  possessions?  So  did  they  destroy  its  corporate  character  and 
the  measure  of  independence  which  it  had  possessed  under  the 
ancien  regime.  Having  thus  rendered  it  defenceless,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  regulate  its  constitution.  That  task  they  astutely 
entrusted  chiefly  to  the  Jansenists  among  them,  few  in  number, 
but  strong  in  learning  and  in  character,  and  burning  to  avenge 
the  ignominies  of  seventy  years.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  remarks, 
in  his  Vindicicc  Gallics,  that  “the  spirit  of  a  dormant  sect,  thus 
revived  at  so  critical  a  period — the  unintelligible  subtleties  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ypres,  thus  influencing  the  institutions  of  the 
eighteenth  century — might  present  an  ample  field  of  reflection  to 
the  intelligent  observer  of  human  affairs.”  An  ample  field,  no 
doubt.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  remark  that  while  the  philosophes 
had  no  more  sympathy  with  the  “Jansenist  rabble”  than  with 
the  “Jesuit  rabble,”  as  d’Alembert  expressed  it,  they  sagaciously 

(1)  An  account  of  it  is  given  by  Pressense  (p.  117).  M.  de  Pressense  well 
observes: — “On  n’a  pas  assez  remarque  I’intervention  de  Robespierre  des 
I’ouverture  de  cet  important  debat.  II  y  apporta  la  pensee  de  Rousseau  dans 
toute  son  intolerance.’’ 

3  K 
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discerned  that  Jansenists  would  effectively  shape  a  law  destructive 
of  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  in  cutting  it  off  from  the 
Holy  See.  That  was  essential  to  the  conversion  of  the  clergy 
into  a  department  of  the  State.  The  real  object  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  Civile,  Mirabeau  discerned,  was  “to  decatholicise  Prance.” 
The  name  “Civil  Constitution”  is,  indeed,  fallacious.  That 
disastrous  measure  affected  other  and  far  more  important  interests 
than  those  of  a  merely  civil  nature.  It  suppressed  fifty  bishoprics. 
It  changed  the  boundaries  of  dioceses  and  parishes.  It  abolished 
cathedral  and  collegiate  chapters.  It  severed  the  clergy  from 
the  Holy  See,  thereby  destroying  the  essential  principle  of 
Catholic  unity. ^  A  Protestant  historian  writes  :  “In  vain  do  the 
fervent  apologists  of  the  French  Eevolution  contend  that  the 
Civil  Constitution  respected  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the 
religious  Society  by  contenting  itself  merely  with  external  reforms 
which  did  not  tench  dogma.  To  unsettle,  to  this  degree,  the 
organisation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  decide  the  very  delicate 
question  of  its  relations  with  the  Papacy,  entirely  to  transform 
the  episcopate  by  making  of  it  a  kind  of  constitutional  sovereignty , 
with  responsible  ministers,  to  base  the  whole  ecclesiastical  edifice 
on  popular  election,  was  evidently  to  do  a  work  which,  coming 
from  a  political  Assembly,  was  an  inexcusable  abuse  of  power. 
It  matters  little  that  this  or  that  reform  was  good  in  itself,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  most  ancient  traditions  of  Christianity.  Nothing 
could  redress  the  vice  of  its  origin.  The  Church  was,  in  the 
event,  placed  in  absolute  dependence  on  the  Civil  power.  Her 
representatives  were  right  in  protesting  against  such  a  measure.”  ^ 

As  we  know,  they  protested  in  vain.  The  only  effect  of  their 
protest  was  to  enrage  the  Jansenists  and  the  Eousseauan  sectaries 
in  the  National  Assembly,  and  to  let  loose  the  fool  fury  and 
sanguinary  savagery  of  the  populace  outside.  Cazales  warned 
his  fellow  legislators  that  “the  effect  of  the  Civil  Constitution  of 
the  clergy  would  be  like  that  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes — a  crime  by  which  justice  was  outraged  and  over  which 
humanity  still  groans.”  The  warning  was  unheeded,  and 
Louis  XIV. ’s  infamous  precedent  was  unhesitatingly  followed.® 
Surely  there  must  have  been  some  among  the  clergy  who,  when 
they  remembered  how  the  Church  had  welcomed  that  atrocious 
measure,  made  the  reflection,  “Quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem 
sancimus  iniquam.”  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  the 

(1)  Lord  Acton  describes  : — “  The  Papacy,  that  unique  institution,  the  crown  of 
the  Catholic  system,”  as  “the  bulwark,  or  rather  corner-stone,  of  Catholicism 
— the  most  radical  and  conspicuous  distinction  between  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  sects.” — Essays  on  TAherty,  pp.  320-321. 

(2)  L'Eglise  Catholique  et  la  Rivolution  framboise,  par  E.  de  Pressense,  p.  114. 

(3)  M.  Albert  Sorei  points  out: — “On  trouve  dans  les  edits  de  Louis  XTV 
contre  les  protestants,  tous  les  pr^c^dents  des  lois  revolutionnaires  contrc  les 
pretres.” — L'Europe  et  la  Rivolution  franf^aise,  Vol.  I.,  p.  231. 
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spiritualty,  confronted  with  the  Civil  Constitution,  rose  to  the 
height  of  the  situation.  M.  de  Pressens6 — to  quote  him  once 
more — seems  to  me  well  warranted  when  he  writes  :  “Nothing 
but  the  most  sectarian  prejudice  can  deny  the  grandeur  of  that 
scene  of  the  refusal  of  the  oath  at  the  morning  sitting  on  the 
4th  of  January.  .  .  .  Eeligion  defended  its  rights  and  preserved 
them  by  great  sacrifices,  offered  in  the  midst  of  the  gravest  perils.” 
Of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-six  of  the  inferior  clergy  who 
were  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  sixty  took  the 
oath.  Of  the  forty-two  bishops,  two  took  it,  Talleyrand 
and  Gobel.^  The  rest  of  the  episcopate  refused  it.  They 
recognised — how  could  they  fail  to  recognise? — that,  as  Pius  VI. 
declared  in  his  Brief  Quod  Aliquantulum ^  the  object  of  the 
Civil  Constitution  was  the  destruction  of  the  Catholic  religion 
in  France ;  and  in  an  extremely  beautiful  and  touching  letter 
they  assured  the  Pontiff,  “We  shall  submit  to  our  fate, 
whatever  it  may  be,  with  the  courage  which  religion  inspires.” 
Rousseau,  in  the  Contrat  Social,  expressly  claims  for  the  people 
the  right  of  imposing,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  the  cult  which 
seems  to  be  most  useful  for  the  public  weal.  This  doctrine  was 
acted  upon  by  the  National  Assembly.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  recount  the  sickening  details  of  the  persecution  which  fell 
upon  the  non-juring  clergy  ;  the  horrible  massacres  ;  ®  the  physical 
tortures,  just  short  of  death ;  the  mental  anguish  worse  than 
death.  In  the  event,  forty  thousand  ecclesiastics  were  driven 
from  France,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  these  confessors  of 
the  faith  becoming  the  honoured  guests  of  Protestant  England. 
The  power  of  nicknames  is  great,  and  the  supporters  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  clergy  called  them  “patriots,”  and  styled  the  non-jurors 
“aristocrats.”  This  was  ingenious;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  some  of  the  bishops,  in  their  pastorals  and  other  official 
documents,  expressed  themselves  in  terms  which  exhibited  their 
dislike  of  the  new  order  of  things.  Nay,  language  used  by  the 
Pope  himself  lent  colour  to  the  allegation  that  he  regretted  the 
ancien  regime,  notwithstanding  its  abuses;  that  he  associated 

(1)  Subsequently  three  other  prelates,  of  much  the  same  type  as  these  two, 
took  it :  Lomenie  de  Brienne,  Archbishop  of  Sens ;  Jarente,  Bishop  of  Orleans ; 
and  de  Sarrines,  Bishop  of  Verviers. 

(2)  It  is  dated  the  10th  of  March,  1791. 

(3)  It  is  worth  noting  that  to  the  priests  slaughtered  in  the  massacres  of 
September,  life  was  offered  upon  condition  of  taking  the  oath  to  the  civil  con 
stitution ;  and  that  the  offer  was,  in  every  case,  rejected.  M.  de  Pressen84  well 
remarks  : — “  There  is  nothing  finer  in  the  history  of  martyrdom  than  the  scenes 
of  the  Carmes.”  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  savagery  of  the  Revolu 
tionary  butchers  was  especially  directed  against  religious  women.  Some  touching 
details  of  their  heroism  will  be  found  in  M.  Eire’s  work,  Le  Clergi  de  France 
pendant  la  Revolution. 
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the  cause  of  the  old  monarchy  with  the  liberties  of  the  Church. 
By  the  Civil  Constitution  the  Revolution  had  shown  itself,  clearly, 
as  rabidly  anti-Catholic,  and  how  could  the  Pope  or  his  clergy 
be  expected  to  love  it?  But  the  pretres  assermentes  did  not,  in 
the  event’,  fare  much  better  than  the  non-jurors.  By  1794  the 
Civil  Constitution  had  become  a  mere  shadow.  Apostasy  had 
thinned  the  ranks  of  its  votaries.  It  had  been  made  well-nigh 
as  difficult  for  them  as  for  the  orthodox  ecclesiastics  to  discharge 
their  functions.  They  had  ceased  to  receive  stipends,  and  were 
almost  all  in  abject  poverty.^  To  declare  oneself  a  Christian 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  incivism,  and  was  punished  accord¬ 
ingly.  Ministers  of  religion  who  would  not  deny  their  faith,  were 
cast  into  filthy  dungeons,  there  to  await  a  mock  trial,  of 
which  the  foregone  conclusion  w'as  the  guillotine.  And  this  bitter 
persecution  lasted,  with  a  few'  lulls,  until  the  end  of  the  Directory. 
It  is  pleasant  to  read  that  many  of  the  Constitutional  clergy, 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  death,  displayed  better  senti¬ 
ments  than  those  which  had  animated  them  during  life.  The 
Abbe  Emery,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Pius  "VI.,  writes^  that 
during  the  seventeen  months  of  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Conciergerie ,  the  schismatic  priests  confined  there,  before  making 
their  appearance  at  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  without  exception 
reiiudiated  the  oath  which  they  had  taken  to  the  Civil  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  urgently  sought  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church. 

So  much  must  suffice  as  to  the  earliest  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  relations  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Revolution. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  significance.  It  is  the  record 
of  an  implacable  war  against  Catholicism  of  which  the  Rousseauan 
demagogism  was  as  intolerant  as  any  medieval  inquisitor  had 
ever  been  of  heresy.  And  this  is  but  the  carrying  out  of  the 
express  teaching  of  the  Contrat  Social,  which  insists  that 
"  Christianity  preaches  only  servitude  and  dependence  ” ;  that 
“true  Christians  are  made  to  be  slaves”  ;  that  Catholicism,  “like 
the  religion  of  the  Lamas  or  of  the  Japanese,”  by  “giving  men 
two  legislations,  two  chiefs,  two  countries,”  is  “so  evidently  bad, 
politically  considered,  that  it  would  be  mere  w’aste  of  time  to  argue 
about  it.”  In  these  words  we  have  the  key  which  explains  the 
Civil  Constitution  of  the  clergy  and  all  that  came  of  it.  Lord 
Morley  of  Blackburn  tells  us  that  “at  the  heart  of  the  Revolution 
was  a  new  w'ay  of  understanding  life.”  ®  And  this  is  undoubtedly 

(1)  Gregoire  writes  that  in  1794  all  the  churches  were  closed  except  a  few  in 
outlying  villages. — Histoire  des  Sectes  Religieuses,  Vol.  I.,  p.  179. 

(2)  This  most  interesting  letter  is  given  by  Theiner,  Doc.,  Inid.,  Vol.  I., 
p.  439. 

(3)  Rousseau,  Vol.  I.,  p.  4.  Among  the  “springs”  of  the  Revolution  Lord 
Morley  reckons  “  undivided  love  of  our  fellows,  steadfast  faith  in  human  nature, 
steadfast  search  after  justice,  firm  aspiration  towards  improvement  and  generous 
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true.  It  was  not  a  merely  political  movement  :  it  exhibited 
itself,  in  the  w'ords  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  as  a  “sort  of  religion.” 
Nor  was  it  merely  a  national  movement ;  Lord  Acton  truly  says  : 
“T/ie  Rights  of  Man  were  meant  for  general  application;  they 
were  no  more  specially  French  than  is  the  multiplication  table.”  ^ 
It  dealt  with  the  individual,  not  as  a  member  of  a  particular  race, 
tribe  or  kindred,  but  as  a  man.  Tjike  Christianity,  it  professed 
to  have  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  for  all  people.  Anacharsis  Clootz, 
in  expounding  it,  assumed  the  title  of  “Orator  of  the  Human 
Face  ”  ;  and  at  all  events,  that  buffoon  thus  truly  indicated  its  pre¬ 
tension.  Its  leaders  supposed  themselves  to  be  living  “dans  le 
siecle  de  lumieres,  dans  I’age  de  raison,”  their  mission  to  give 
light  to  a  world  which  had  hitherto  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death.  It  claimed  to  replace  Christianity,  and  its 
loaders  emphatically  asserted  this  claim  by  abolishing  in  1798 
the  Christian  era,  and  by  substitiiting  the  Decadi  for  the  Sunday. 

Lord  Morley  then  seems  to  me  well  warranted  when  he  speaks 
of  the  French  Fevolution  as  “a  new  Gospel  ”  ;  “alind  FiVangelium 
quod  non  est  aliud  ”  ;  a  Gospel  according  to  Jean  Jacques  Eous- 
seau,  quite  incompatible  wuth  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  And 
this  the  chiefs  of  the  Eevolution  ever  apprehended.  Thus  the 
Directory  wTote  to  Bonaparte  in  February,  1797  :  “You  are 
too  accustomed  to  politics  not  to  have  felt,  as  well  as  we,  that 
the  Boman  religion  will  always,  by  its  essence,  be  the  irreconcil¬ 
able  enemy  of  the  Bepublic.”-  “By  its  essence.”  The  words  are 
wwth  noting.  What  they  called  “the  Bepublic”  w’as  a  polity 
embodying  the  doctrine  of  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau  :  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  his  speculations  into  institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 
.As  we  saw  in  an  earlier  page,  the  four  postulates,  which  are  the 
fundamental  axioms  of  that  doctrine,  the  sole  bases,  indeed,  of 
those  speculations,  are  that  man  is  essentially  good  ;  that  man 
is  essentially  rational  :  that  freedom  and  sovereignty  are  his 
birthright  :  that  civil  society  rests  upon  a  contract  betw^een  these 
free  and  equal  sovereign  units,  in  virtue  whereof  each,  while 
surrendering  his  individual  sovereignty,  obtains  an  equal  share 
in  the  collective  sovereignty,  which  is  absolutely  unlimited  : 
supreme  and  unquestionable  over  the  whole  field  of  human  thought 
and  action.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  these  four 
axioms  are  monstrous  sophisms ;  that  man  is  no  more  essentially 
good  than  essentially  bad  ;  that  so  far  from  being  wholly  rational, 

contentment  in  the  hope  that  others  may  reap  what  reward  may  be.”  One 
mbs  one’s  eyes  as  one  reads  these  words,  and  thinks  of  what  the  history  of 
France  from  1789  to  1799  really  was.  Can  Lord  Morley  be  poking  fun  at  his 
readers?  But,  no;  Lord  Morley  is  nothing  if  not  serious. 

(1)  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution,  p.  211. 

(2)  Quoted  by  M.  de  Pressense,  p.  334. 
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speaking  and  thinking  like  a  book,  he  is  much  more  under  the 
dominion  oT  habit  and  passion  than  of  logic — nay,  that  the  number 
of  people  capable  of  general  ideas  and  consecutive  reasoning  is 
extemely  limited;  that  inequality,  mental,  physical,  civil — not 
equably — is  his  heritage,  and  ever  must  be;  that  the  social 
contract  is  a  fraudulent  fiction,  and  the  unlimited  sovereignty 
of  th.e  State  deduced  from  it  an  outrage  on  man’s  most  sacred 
and  most  inalienable  prerogative — the  rights  of  conscience.  All 
this  is  “as  true  as  truth’s  simplicity,  and  simpler  than  the  infancy 
of  truth  ’’ ;  but  that  is  not  my  present  point.  My  present  point 
is  that  the  teaching  of  Christianity  is  utterly  opposed  to,  utterly 
irreconcilable  with,  these  postulates.  Christianity  takes  man  as 
he  is — a  being  under  two  law's,  the  law  of  his  mind  and  the  law 
in  his  members  :  not  doing  the  good  that  he  would,  and  doing  the 
evil  that  he  w'ould  not.  And  in  answer  to  his  exceeding  bitter 
cry,  “0  me  miserum  !  O  w’retcbed  that  I  am,  w'ho  shall  deliver 
me?”  it  offers  itself  as  the  rescuer.  It  starts  with  the  fact, 
w'hich  only  the  theory-blind  can  ignore,  that  there  is  in  the  heart 
of  every  man,  more  or  less  developed,  an  evil  principle — radicale 
Boffe,  Kant  called  it -which  is  a  primordial,  permanent  ingredient 
of  human  nature.  You  may  give  it  what  name  you  will,  or  leave 
it  innominate,  you  may  explain  it  how'  you  will,  or  pronounce  it 
inexplicable,  that  taint,  that  perversion.  But  there  it  is,  “a 
wild  beast  within  us,”  to  use  Plato’s  w'ord.  He  added,  “The 
wild  beast  must  be  tamed.”  Rousseau  lets  it  loose — with  what 
consequences  the  history  of  France  from  1789  to  1799  may  suffi¬ 
ciently  show.  And  it  is  the  best  of  us  w'ho  are  most  sensitively 
conscious  of  the  innate  evil  element  in  us,  w'hich  thw'arts  and 
mars  our  life,  just  as  it  is  the  wisest  of  us  w'ho  feel  most  acutely 
the  inadequacy  of  the  individual  reason  as  the  guide  of  human 
action.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  here  we  have  the  very 
raison  d'etre  of  Christianity  wdiich,  as  one  of  the  profoundest 
students  of  man  and  society  has  observed,  is  “a  complete  system 
of  repression  of  the  depraved  tendencies  of  man.”'  It  is  also, 
he  goes  on  to  note,  “the  greatest  element  of  social  order”;  and 
it  is  this  because  it  bases  that  social  order  not  upon  the  fleeting 
caprice  of  the  multitude,  but  upon  justice — justitia  fundamentum 
reqni.  It  knows  nothing  of  a  social  contract  between  sovereign 
and  equal  units.  It  accounts  of  civil  society,  in  whatever  form, 
as  of  divine  ordinance ;  of  right  as  issuing,  not  from  the  empirical 
consensus  of  individuals,  but  from  that  0eio<i  vov<f  which  is 
the  supreme  reason ;  of  human  jurisprudence  ®  as  the  adaptation 

(1)  Honors  de  Balzac,  (Euvres,  Vol.  I.,  p.  7. 

(2)  So  Aquinas.  “A  human  law  bears  the  character  of  law,  so  far  as  it  is 
in  conformity  with  right  reason;  and,  in  that  point  of  view,  it  is  manifestly 
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to  our  needs  of  “the  moral  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations” — an 
ideal  order  of  right  ruling  throughout  all  worlds.  And  this  law 
of  virtue  which  we  are  born  under,  it  does  not  exhibit  as  “an 
appendage  to  a  set  of  theological  mysteries,”*  but  as  a  natural 
and  permanent  revelation  of  Eeason,  whereof  conscience  is,  in 
the  words  of  Aquinas,  the  practical  judgment  or  dictate,  for  it  is 
the  entering  into  the  individual  of  the  objective  law  of  Eight. 

I  must  not  enlarge  on  this  topic,  nor,  indeed,  is  that  necessary 
for  my  present  purpose.  I  have  said  enough,  I  think,  to  show 
how  irreconcilable  is  the  doctrine  of  Eousseau  with  the  doctrine 
of  Catholicism.  And  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  rooted 
hostility  to  Catholicism  which  animated  the  men  of  the  first 
French  Eevolution,  and  which  equally  animates  their  successors 
— their  spiritual  children,  if  I  may  so  speak — at  the  present  day. 
It  is  natural  that  these,  as  it  was  natural  that  those,  should  seek 
to  decatholicise  France.  In  place  of  Catholicism,  the  present  rulers 
of  that  country  have  nothing  to  offer  but  Atheism.  Some  of 
the  older  Eevolutionists  thought  Atheism  insufficient.  They  felt 
that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone ;  that  he  needs  a  religion  of 
some  sort  to  support  “the  burden  and  the  mystery  of  all  this  unin¬ 
telligible  world.”  And,  at  all  events,  it  is  to  their  credit  that  they 
did  their  best  to  provide  substitutes  for  Christianity.  What  those 
snbsitutes  were,  I  propose,  with  the  permission  of  the  editor  of 
The  Fortnightly  Eeview,  to  consider  upon  a  future  occasion. 

W.  S.  Lilly. 

derived  from  the  Eternal  Law.  But  inasmuch  as  any  human  law  recedes  from 
reason,  it  is  called  a  wicked  law;  and  to  that  extent  it  bears  not  the  character 
of  law,  but  rather  of  an  act  of  violence”  {Summa  Theologira  1,  2,  q.  93,  a.  3, 
ad.  2).  Or,  as  he  elsewhere  puts  it,  “Laws  enacted  by  men  are  either  just  or 
unjust.  If  they  are  just,  they  have  a  binding  force  in  the  court  of  conscience 
from  the  Eternal  Law  whence  they  are  derived.  .  .  .  Unjust  laws  are  not  binding 
in  the  court  of  conscience,  except  perhaps  for  the  avoiding  of  scandal  or 
turmoil  ”  {Ibid.,  q.  96,  a  1). 

(1)  As  Lord  Morley  seems  to  think.  See  his  Voltaire,  p.  50. 
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Circumstances  have  made  me  think  a  good  deal  at  different 
times  about  the  business  of  writing  novels,  and  what  it  means, 
and  is,  and  may  be ;  and  1  was  a  professional  critic  of  novels  long 
before  1  wrote  them.  1  have  been  writing  novels,  or  writing 
about  novels,  for  the  last  eighteen  years.  It  seems  only  yesterday 
that  I  wrote  a  review — the  first  long  and  appreciative  review 
he  ever  had — of  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad’s  Ahnayer’s  Folly  in  the 
Saturday  lieview.  When  a  man  has  focussed  so  much  of  his 
life  upouvthe  novel,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  him  to  take  too 
modest  or  apologetic  a  view  of  it.  I  consider  the  novel  a  very 
important  and  necessary  thing  indeed  in  that  complicated  system 
of  uneasy  adjustments  and  re-adjustments  which  is  modern 
civilisation.  I  make  very  high  and  wide  claims  for  it.  In  many 
directions  I  do  not  think  we  can  get  along  without  it. 

Now  this,  I  know,  is  not  the  usually  received  opinion.  There 
is,  I  am  aware,  the  theory  that  the  novel  is  wholly  and  solely  a 
means  of  relaxation.  In  spite  of  manifest  facts,  that  was  the 
dominant  view  of  the  great  period  that  we  now  in  our  retrospec¬ 
tive  w'ay  speak  of  as  the  Victorian,  and  it  still  survives  to  this 
day.  It  is  the  man’s  theory  of  the  novel  rather  than  the  woman’s. 
One  may  call  it  the  Weary  Giant  theory.  The  reader  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  man,  burthened,  toiling,  worn.  He  has  been  in  his 
office  from  ten  to  four,  with  perhaps  only  two  hours’  interval  at 
his  club  for  lunch  ;  or  he  has  been  playing  golf ;  or  he  has  been 
waiting  about  and  voting  in  the  House  ;  or  he  has  been  fishing ; 
or  he  has  been  disputing  a  point  of  law ;  or  writing  a  sermon ;  or 
doing  one  of  a  thousand  other  of  the  grave  important  things 
which  constitute  the  substance  of  a  prosperous  man’s  life.  Now 
at  last  comes  the  little  precious  interval  of  leisure,  and  the  Weary 
Giant  takes  up  a  book.  Perhaps  he  is  vexed,  he  may  have  been 
bunkered,  his  line  may  have  been  entangled  in  the  trees,  his 
favourite  investment  may  have  slumped,  or  the  judge  have  had 
indigestion  and  been  extremely  rude  to  him.  He  wants  to  forget 
the  troublesome  realities  of  life.  He  wants  to  be  taken  out  of 
himself,  to  be  cheered,  consoled,  amused — above  all,  amused.  He 
doesn’t  want  ideas,  he  doesn’t  want  facts;  above  all,  he  doesn’t 
want — Problems.  He  wants  to  dream  of  the  bright,  thin,  gay 
excitements  of  a  phantom  world — in  which  he  can  be  hero — of 
horses  ridden  and  lace  worn  and  princesses  rescued  and  won.  He 
wants  pictures  of  funny  slums,  and  entertaining  paupers,  and 
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laughable  longshoremen,  and  kindly  impulses  making  life  sweet. 
He  wants  romance  without  its  defiance,  and  humour  without  its 
sting ;  and  the  business  of  the  novelist,  he  holds,  is  to  supply  this 
cooling  refreshment.  That  is  the  weary  giant  theory  of  the 
novel.  It  ruled  British  criticism  up  to  the  period  of  the  Boer 
War— and  then  something  happened  to  quite  a  lot  of  us,  and 
it  has  never  completely  recovered  its  old  predominance.  Perhaps 
it  will ;  perhaps  something  else  may  happen  to  prevent  its  ever 
doing  so. 

Both  fiction  and  criticism  to-day  are  in  revolt  against  that 
tired  giant,  the  prosperous  Englishman.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
single  writer  of  any  distinction  to-day,  unless  it  is  Mr.  W.  W. 
Jacobs,  who  is  content  merely  to  serve  the  purpose  of  those 
slippered  hours.  So  far  from  the  weary  reader  being  a  decently 
tired  giant,  we  realise  that  he  is  only  an  inexpressibly  lax, 
slovenly,  and  undertrained  giant,  and  we  are  all  out  with  one 
accord  resolved  to  exercise  his  higher  ganglia  in  every  possible 
w’ay.  And  so  I  will  say  no  more  of  the  idea  that  the  novel  is 
merely  a  harmless  opiate  for  the  vacant  hours  of  prosperous  men. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  never  has  been,  and  by  its  nature  I  doubt 
if  it  ever  can  be. 

I  do  not  think  that  women  have  ever  quite  succumbed  to  the 
tired  giant  attitude  in  their  reading.  Women  are  more  serious, 
not  only  about  life,  but  about  books.  No  type  or  kind  of  woman 
is  capable  of  that  lounging,  defensive  stupidity  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  tired  giant  attitude,  and  all  through  the  early  ’nineties, 
during  which  the  respectable  frivolity  of  Great  Britain  left  its 
most  enduring  marks  upon  our  literature,  there  was  a  rebel 
undertow  of  earnest  and  aggressive  writing  and  reading,  sup¬ 
ported  chiefly  by  women  and  supplied  very  largely  by  women, 
which  gave  the  lie  to  the  prevailing  trivial  estimate  of  fiction. 
Among  readers,  women  and  girls  and  young  men  at  least  will 
insist  upon  having  their  novels  significant  and  real,  and  it  is  to 
these  perpetually  renewed  elements  in  the  public  that  the  novelist 
must  look  for  his  continuing  emancipation  from  the  wearier  and 
more  massive  influences  at  work  in  contemporary  British  life. 

And  if  the  novel  is  to  be  recognised  as  something  more  than  a 
relaxation,  it  has  also,  I  think,  to  be  kept  free  from  the  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  it  by  the  fierce  pedantries  of  those  who  would 
define  a  general  form  for  it.  Every  art  nowadays  must  steer  its 
way  between  the  rocks  of  trivial  and  degrading  standards,  and  the 
whirlpool  of  arbitrary  and  irrational  criticism.  Whenever 
criticism  of  any  art  becomes  specialised  and  professional,  when¬ 
ever  a  class  of  adjudicators  is  brought  into  existence,  those 
adjudicators  are  apt  to  become  as  a  class  distrustful  of  their 
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immediate  impressions,  and  anxious  for  methods  of  comparison 
between  work  and  work,  they  begin  to  emulate  the  classifications 
and  exact  measurements  of  a  science,  and  to  set  up  ideals  and 
rules  as  data  for  such  classification  and  measurements.  They 
develop  an  alleged  sense  of  technique,  which  is  too  often  no  more 
than  the  attempt  to  exact  a  laboriousness  of  method,  or  to  insist 
upon  peculiarities  of  method  which  impress  the  professional 
critic  not  so  much  as  being  merits  as  being  meritorious.  This 
sort  of  thing  has  gone  very  far  with  the  critical  discussion  both 
of  the  novel  and  the  play.  You  have  all  heard  that  impressive 
dictum  that  some  particular  theatrical  display,  although  moving, 
interesting,  and  continually  entertaining  from  start  to  finish,  was 
for  occult  technical  reasons  “not  a  play,”  and  in  the  same  way 
you  are  continually  having  your  appreciation  of  fiction  dashed  by 
the  mysterious  parallel  condemnation,  that  the  story  you  like 
“isn’t  a  novel.”  The  novel  has  been  treated  as  though  its  form 
was  as  well-defined  as  the  sonnet.  Some  year  or  so  ago,  for 
example,  there  was  a  quite  serious  discussion,  which  began,  I 
believe,  in  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  various 
nonconformist  religious  organisations,  about  the  proper  length 
for  a  novel.  The  critic  was  to  begin  his  painful  duties  with  a 
yard  measure.  The  matter  w'as  taken  up  with  profound  gravity 
by  the  Westminster  Gazette,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
literary  men  and  w^omen  were  circularised  and  asked  to  state,  in 
the  face  of  Tom  Jones,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  The  Shabby- 
Genteel  Story,  and  Bleak  House,  just  exactly  how  long  the  novel 
ought  to  be.  Our  replies  varied  according  to  the  civility  of  our 
natures,  but  the  mere  attempt  to  raise  the  question  shows,  I  think, 
how  widespread  among  the  editorial,  paragraph-writing,  opinion¬ 
making  sort  of  people  is  this  notion  of  prescribing  a  definite  length 
and  a  definite  form  for  the  novel.  In  the  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ence  that  followed,  our  friend  the  weary  giant  made  a  transitory 
appearance  again.  We  were  told  the  novel  ought  to  be  long 
enough  for  him  to  take  up  after  dinner  and  finish  before  his 
whiskey  at  eleven. 

That  was  obviously  a  half-forgotten  echo  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s 
discussion  of  the  short  story.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  very  definite 
upon  the  point  that  the  short  story  should  be  finished  at  a  sitting. 
But  the  novel  and  short- story  are  two  entirely  different  things, 
and  the  train  of  reasoning  that  made  the  American  master  limit 
the  short  story  to  about  an  hour  of  reading  as  a  maximum,  does 
not  apply  to  the  longer  work.  A  short  story  is,  or  should  be,  a 
simple  thing;  it  aims  at  producing  one  single,  vivid  effect;  it 
has  to  seize  the  attention  at  the  outset,  and  never  relaxing, 
gather  it  together  more  and  more  until  the  climax  is  reached. 
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The  limits  of  the  human  capacity  to  attend  closely  therefore  set 
a  limit  to  it ;  it  must  explode  and  finish  before  interruption  occurs 
or  fatigue  sets  in.  But  the  novel  I  hold  to  be  a  discursive  thing ; 
it  is  not  a  single  interest,  but  a  woven  tapestry  of  interests ;  one 
is  drawn  on  first  by  this  affection  and  curiosity  and  then  by  that ; 
it  is  something  to  return  to,  and  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  possibly 
set  any  limit  to  its  extent.  The  distinctive  value  of  the  novel 
among  written  works  of  art  is  in  characterisation,  and  the  charm 
of  a  well-conceived  character  lies,  not  in  knowing  its  destiny,  but 
in  watching  its  proceedings.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  confess 
that  I  find  all  the  novels  of  Dickens,  long  as  they  are,  too  short 
for  me.  I  am  sorry  they  do  not  flow  into  one  another  more  than 
they  do.  I  wish  Micawber  and  Dick  Sw’iveller  and  Sairey  Gamp 
turned  up  again  in  other  novels  than  their  own,  just  as  Shake¬ 
speare  ran  the  glorious  glow  of  Falstaff  through  a  group  of  plays. 
But  Dickens  tried  this  once  when  he  carried  on  the  Pickwick 
Club  into  Master  Humphrey’s  Clock.  That  experiment  was  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  he  did  not  attempt  anything  of  the  sort  again. 
Following  on  the  days  of  Dickens,  the  novel  began  to  contract, 
to  subordinate  characterisation  to  story,  and  description  to  drama  ; 
considerations  of  a  sordid  nature,  I  am  told,  had  to  do  with  that ; 
something  about  a  guinea  and  a  half  and  six  shillings  with 
which  we  will  not  concern  ourselves — but  I  rejoice  to  see 
many  signs  to-day  that  that  phase  of  narrowing  and  restriction 
is  over,  and  that  there  is  every  encouragement  for  a  return 
towards  a  laxer,  more  spacious  form  of  novel- writing.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  partly  of  English  origin,  a  revolt  against  those  more 
exacting  and  cramping  conceptions  of  artistic  perfection  to  which 
I  will  recur  in  a  moment,  and  a  return  to  the  lax  freedom  of 
form,  the  rambling  discursiveness,  the  right  to  roam,  of  the 
earlier  English  novel,  of  Tristram  Shandy  and  of  Tom  Jones; 
and  partly  it  comes  from  abroad,  and  derives  a  stimulus  from 
such  bold  and  original  enterprises  as  that  of  Monsieur  Eolland  in 
his  Jean  Christophe.  Its  double  origin  involves  a  double  nature ; 
for  while  the  English  spirit  is  towards  discursiveness  and  variety, 
the  new  French  movement  is  rather  towards  exhaustiveness. 
One  who  is  quite,  T  think,  the  greatest  of  our  contemporary 
English  novelists,  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  has  experimented  in  both 
forms  of  amplitude.  Flis  superb  Old  Wires’  Tale,  wandering 
from  person  to  person  and  from  scene  to  scene,  is  by  far  the  finest 
“long  novel”  that  has  been  written  in  English  in  the  English 
fashion  in  this  generation,  and  now  in  Clayhanger  and  its 
promised  collaterals,  he  undertakes  that  complete,  minute, 
abundant  presentation  of  the  growth  and  modification  of  one 
or  two  individual  minds,  which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of 
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the  Continental  movement  towards  the  novel  of  amplitude. 
While  the  Old  Wives'  Tale  is  discursive,  Glayhanger  is  ex¬ 
haustive  ;  he  gives  us  both  types  of  the  new  movement  in 
perfection. 

I  name  Jean  Christophe  as  a  sort  of  archetype  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  because  it  is  just  at  present  very  much  in  our  thoughts  by 
reason  of  the  admirable  translation  Mr.  Cannan  is  giving  us ;  but 
there  is  a  greater  predecessor  to  this  comprehensive  and  spec¬ 
tacular  treatment  of  a  single  mind  and  its  impressions  and  ideas, 
or  of  one  or  two  associated  minds,  that  comes  to  us  now  via  Mr. 
Bennett  and  Mr.  Cannan  from  France.  The  great  original  of 
all  this  work  is  that  colossal  last  unfinished  book  of  Flaubert, 
Bouvnrd  et  Pecuchet.  Flaubert,  the  bulk  of  whose  life  was  spent 
upon  the  most  austere  and  restrained  fiction — Turgeney  was  not 
more  austere  and  restrained — broke  out  at  last  into  this  gay,  sad 
miracle  of  intellectual  abundance.  It  is  not  extensively  read  in 
this  country ;  it  is  not  yet,  I  believe,  translated  into  English ;  but 
there  it  is — and  if  it  is  new  to  the  reader  I  make  him  this  present 
of  the  secret  of  a  book  that  is  a  precious  wilderness  of  wonderful 
reading.  But  if  Flaubert  is  really  the  Continental  emancipator 
of  the  novel  from  the  restrictions  of  form,  the  master  to  whom 
w'e  of  the  English  persuasion,  we  of  the  discursive  school,  must 
for  ever  recur  is  he,  whom  I  will  maintain  against  all  comers  to 
be  the  subtlest  and  greatest  artist — I  lay  stress  upon  that  word 
artist — that  Great  Britain  has  ever  produced  in  all  that  is 
essentially  the  novel,  Laurence  Sterne.  .  .  . 

The  confusion  between  the  standards  of  a  short  story  and 
the  standards  of  the  novel  which  leads  at  last  to  these — what 
shall  I  call  them? — Westminster  Gazetteisms? — about  the  correct 
length  to  which  the  novelist  should  aspire,  leads  also  to  all  kinds 
of  absurd  condemnations  and  exactions  upon  matters  of  method 
and  style.  The  underlying  fallacy  is  always  this  :  the  assumption 
that  the  novel,  like  the  story,  aims  at  a  single,  concentrated 
impression.  From  that  comes  a  fertile  growth  of  error.  Con¬ 
stantly  one  finds  in  the  reviews  of  works  of  fiction  the  complaint 
that  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing  in  a  novel  is  irrelevant.  Now 
it  is  the  easiest  thing,  and  most  fatal  thing,  to  become  irrelevant 
in  a  short  story.  A  short  story  should  go  to  its  point  as  a  man 
flies  from  a  pursuing  tiger  :  he  pauses  not  for  the  daisies  in  his 
path  or  to  note  the  pretty  moss  on  the  tree  he  climbs  for  safety. 
But  the  novel  by  comparison  is  like  breakfasting  in  the  open 
air  on  a  summer  morning ;  nothing  is  irrelevant  if  the  writer’s 
mood  is  happy,  and  the  tapping  of  the  thrush  upon  the  garden 
path,  or  the  petal  of  apple-blossom  that  floats  down  into  my  coffee, 
is  as  relevant  as  the  egg  I  open  or  the  bread  and  butter  I  bite. 
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And  all  sorts  of  things  that  inevitably  mar  the  tense  illusion 
which  is  the  aim  of  the  short  story — the  introduction,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  of  the  author’s  personality — any  comment  that  seems  to 
admit  that,  after  all,  tiction  is  fiction,  a  change  in  manner 
between  part  and  part,  burlesque,  parody,  invective,  all  such 
things  are  not  necessarily  wrong  in  the  novel.  Of  course,  all 
these  things  may  fail  in  their  effect;  they  may  jar,  hinder, 
irritate,  and  all  are  difficult  to  do  well ;  but  it  is  no  artistic  merit 
to  evade  a  difficulty — any  more  than  it  is  a  merit  in  a  hunter  to 
refuse  even  the  lowest  of  fences.  Nearly  all  the  novels  that  have, 
by  the  lapse  of  time,  reached  an  assured  position  of  recognised 
greatness,  are  not  only  saturated  in  the  personality  of  the  author, 
but  have,  in  addition,  quite  unaffected  personal  outbreaks.  The 
least  successful  instance,  the  one  that  is  made  the  text  against 
all  such  first-personal  interventions,  is,  of  course,  Thackeray. 
But  I  think  the  trouble  with  Thackeray  is  not  that  he  makes 
first-personal  interventions,  but  that  he  does  so  with  a  curious 
touch  of  dishonesty.  I  agree  with  the  late  Mrs.  Craigie  that 
there  was  something  profoundly  vulgar  about  Thackeray.  It 
was  a  sham  thoughtful,  sham  man-of-the-world  pose  he  assumed ; 
it  is  an  aggressive,  conscious,  challenging  person  a-stride 
before  a  fire,  and  a  little  distended  by  dinner  and  a  sense 
of  social  and  literary  precedences,  who  uses  the  first  person  in 
Thackeray’s  novels.  It  isn’t  the  real  Thackeray ;  it  isn’t  a  frank 
man  who  looks  you  in  the  eyes  and  bares  his  soul  and  demands 
your  sympathy.  That  is  a  criticism  of  Thackeray,  but  it  isn’t  a 
condemnation  of  intervention. 

I  admit  that  for  a  novelist  to  come  in  person  in  this  way  before 
his  readers  involves  grave  risks ;  but  when  it  is  done  without 
affectations,  starkly  as  a  man  comes  in  out  of  the  darkness  to  tell 
of  perplexing  things  without — as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Joseph 
Conrad  does  for  all  practical  purposes  in  his  Lord  Jim — then  it 
gives  a  sort  of  depth,  a  sort  of  subjective  reality,  that  no  such 
cold,  almost  affectedly  ironical  detachment  as  that  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  wmrk  of  Mr.  John  Galsworthy  for  example,  can  ever 
attain.  And  in  some  cases  the  whole  art  and  delight  of  a  novel 
may  lie  in  the  author’s  personal  interventions ;  let  such  novels 
as  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden,  and  the  same  writer’s 
Elizabeth  in  Riigen,  bear  witness. 

Now  all  this  time  I  have  been  hacking  away  at  certain  hamper¬ 
ing  and  limiting  beliefs  about  the  novel,  letting  it  loose,  as  it 
were,  in  form  and  purpose;  I  have  still  to  say  just  what  I  think 
the  novel  is,  and  where,  if  anywhere,  its  boundary-line  ought  to 
be  drawm.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  define  the  novel. 
It  is  not  a  thing  premeditated.  It  is  a  thing  that  has  grown  up 
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into  modern  life,  and  taken  upon  itself  uses  and  produced  results 
that  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  its  originators.  Few  of  the 
important  things  in  the  collective  life  of  man  started  out  to  be 
what  they  are.  Consider,  for  example,  all  the  unexpected 
ipsthetic  values,  the  inspiration  and  variety  of  emotional  result 
which  arises  out  of  the  cross-shaped  plan  of  the  Gothic  cathedral, 
and  the  undesigned  delight  and  wonder  of  white  marble  that  has 
ensued,  as  I  have  been  told,  through  the  ageing  and  whitening 
of  the  realistically  coloured  statuary  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans. 
Much  of  the  charm  of  the  old  furniture  and  needlework,  again, 
upon  which  the  present  time  sets  so  much  store,  lies  in  acquired 
and  unpremeditated  qualities.  And  no  doubt  the  novel  grew  up 
out  of  simple  story-telling,  and  the  universal  desire  of  children, 
old  and  young  alike,  for  a  story.  It  is  only  slowly  that  we  have 
developed  the  distinction  of  the  novel  from  the  romance,  as  being 
a  story  of  human  beings,  absolutely  credible  and  conceivable,  as 
distinguished  from  human  beings  frankly  endowed  with  the 
glamour,  the  wonder,  the  brightness,  of  a  less  exacting  and  more 
vividly  eventful  world.  The  novel  is  a  story  that  demands,  or 
professes  to  demand,  no  make-believe.  The  novelist  undertakes 
to  present  you  people  and  things  as  real  as  any  that  you  can  meet 
in  an  omnibus.  And  I  suppose  it  is  conceivable  that  a  novel 
might  exist  which  was  just  purely  a  story  of  that  kind  and 
nothing  more.  It  might  amuse  you  as  one  is  amused  by  looking 
out  of  a  window  into  a  street,  or  listening  to  a  piece  of  agreeable 
music,  and  that  might  be  the  limit  of  its  effect.  But  almost 
always  the  novel  is  something  more  than  that,  and  produces 
more  effect  than  that.  The  novel  has  almost  inseparable  moral 
consequences.  It  leaves  impressions,  not  simply  of  things  seen, 
but  of  acts  judged  and  made  attractive  or  unattractive.  They 
may  prove  very  slight  moral  consequences,  and  very  shallow 
moral  impressions  in  the  long  run,  but  there  they  are,  none  the 
less,  its  almost  inevitable  accompaniments.  It  is  almost  unavoid¬ 
able  that  this  should  be  so.  Even  if  the  novelist  attempts  or 
affects  to  be  impartial,  he  still  cannot  prevent  his  characters 
setting  examples  :  he  still  cannot  avoid,  as  people  say,  putting 
ideas  into  his  readers’  heads.  The  greater  his  skill,  the  more 
convincing  his  treatment,  the  more  vivid  his  power  of  suggestion. 
.\nd  it  is  almost  equally  impossible  for  him  not  to  betray  his 
sense  that  the  proceedings  of  this  person  are  rather  jolly  and 
admirable,  and  of  that,  rather  ugly  and  detestable.  I  suppose 
Mr.  Bennett,  for  example,  would  say  that  he  should  not  do  so; 
but  it  is  as  manifest  to  any  disinterested  observer  that  he  greatly 
loves  and  admires  bis  Card,  as  that  Bichardson  admired  his  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  or  that  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  considers  her 
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Marcella  a  very  fine  and  estimable  young  woman.  And  I  think 
it  is  just  in  this,  that  the  novel  is  not  simply  a  fictitious  record 
of  conduct,  but  also  a  study  and  judgment  of  conduct,  and 
through  that  of  the  ideas  that  lead  to  conduct,  that  the  real  and 
increasing  value — or  perhaps  to  avoid  controversy  I  had  better 
say  the  real  and  increasing  importance — of  the  novel  and  of  the 
novelist  in  modern  life,  comes  in. 

It  is  no  new  discovery  that  the  novel,  like  the  drama,  is  a 
powerful  instrument  of  moral  suggestion.  This  has  been  under¬ 
stood  in  England  ever  since  there  has  been  such  a  thing  as  a 
novel  in  England.  This  has  been  recognised  equally  by  novelists, 
novel-readers,  and  the  people  who  wouldn’t  read  novels  under 
any  condition  w^hatever.  Richardson  wrote  deliberately  for 
edification,  and  Tom  Jones  is  a  powerful  and  effective  appeal  for 
a  charitable,  and  even  indulgent,  attitude  towards  loose-living 
men.  But  excepting  Fielding  and  one  or  two  other  of  those 
partial  exceptions  that  always  occur  in  the  case  of  critical 
generalisations,  there  is  a  definable  difference  between  the  novel 
of  the  past  and  what  I  may  call  the  modern  novel.  It  is  a 
difference  that  is  reflected  upon  the  novel  from  a  difference  in 
the  general  way  of  thinking.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  formerly 
there  was  a  feeling  of  certitude  about  moral  values  and  standards 
of  conduct  that  is  altogether  absent  to-day.  It  wasn’t  so  much 
that  men  were  agreed  upon  these  things — about  these  things 
there  have  always  been  enormous  divergences  of  opinion — as  that 
men  w’ere  emphatic,  cocksure,  and  unteachable  about  whatever 
they  did  happen  to  believe  to  a  degree  that  no  longer  obtains. 
This  is  the  Balfourian  age  and  even  religion  seeks  to  establish 
itself  on  doubt.  There  were,  perhaps,  just  as  many  differences 
in  the  past  as  there  are  now,  but  the  outlines  were  harder — they 
were,  indeed,  so  hard  as  to  be  almost,  to  our  sense,  savage.  You 
might  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  that  case  you  did  not  want 
to  hear  about  Protestants,  Turks,  Infidels,  except  in  tones  of 
horror  and  hatred.  You  knew  exactly  what  was  good  and  what 
was  evil.  Your  priest  informed  you  upon  these  points,  and  all 
you  needed  in  any  novel  you  read  was  a  confirmation,  implicit 
or  explicit,  of  these  vivid,  rather  than  charming,  prejudices.  If 
you  were  a  Protestant  Amu  were  equally  clear  and  unshakable. 
Your  sect,  whichever  sect  you  belonged  to,  knew'  the  whole  of 
truth  and  included  all  the  nice  people.  It  had  nothing  to  learn 
in  the  world ,  and  it  w  anted  to  learn  nothing  outside  its  sectarian 
convictions.  And  the  unbelievers,  you  know,  w'ere  just  as  bad, 
and  said  their  creeds  with  an  equal  fury — merely  interpolating 
nots.  And  people  of  every  sort — Catholic,  Protestant,  Infidel, 
or  what  not  -were  equally  clear  that  good  was  good  and  bad  was 
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bad,  that  the  world  was  made  up  of  good  characters  whom  you 
had  to  love,  help,  and  admire,  and  of  bad  characters  to  whom  one 
might,  in  the  interests  of  goodness,  even  lie,  and  whom  one  had 
to  foil,  defeat,  and  triumph  over  shamelessly  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity.  That  was  the  quality  of  the  times.  The  novel  reflected 
this  quality  of  assurance,  and  its  utmost  charity  was  to  unmask 
an  apparent  villain  and  show  that  he  or  she  was  really  profoundly 
and  correctly  good,  or  to  unmask  an  apparent  saint  and  show  the 
hypocrite.  There  was  no  such  penetrating  and  pervading  element 
of  doubt  and  curiosity — and  charity,  about  the  rightfulness  and 
beauty  of  conduct,  such  as  one  meets  on  every  hand  to-day. 

The  novel-reader  of  the  past,  therefore,  like  the  novel-reader 
of  the  more  provincial  parts  of  England  to-day,  judged  a  novel 
by  the  convictions  that  had  been  built  up  in  him  by  his  training 
and  his  priest  or  his  pastor.  If  it  agreed  with  these  convictions 
he  approved ;  if  it  did  not  agree  he  disapproved — often  wdth  great 
energy.  The  novel,  w'here  it  was  not  unconditionally  banned 
altogether  as  a  thing  disturbing  and  unnecessary,  was  regarded 
as  a  thing  subordinated  to  the  teaching  of  the  priest  or  pastor,  or 
whatever  director  and  dogma  was  followed.  Its  modest  moral 
confirmations  began  when  authority  had  completed  its  direction. 
The  novel  was  good — if  it  seemed  to  harmonise  with  the  graver 
exercises  conducted  by  Mr.  Chadband — and  it  was  bad  and 
outcast  if  Mr.  Chadband  said  so.  And  it  is  over  the  bodies  of 
discredited  and  disgruntled  Chadbands  that  the  novel  escapes 
from  its  servitude  and  inferiority. 

Now  the  conflict  of  authority  against  criticism  is  one  of  the 
eternal  conflicts  of  humanity.  It  is  the  conflict  of  organisation 
against  initiative,  of  discipline  against  freedom.  It  was  the 
conflict  of  the  priest  against  the  prophet  in  ancient  Judea — of 
the  Pharisee  against  the  Nazarene — of  the  Realist  against  the 
Nominalist — of  the  Church  against  the  Franciscan  and  the 
Tjollard — of  the  Respectable  Person  against  the  Artist — of  the 
hedge-clippers  of  mankind  against  the  shooting  buds.  Aud 
to-day,  while  we  live  in  a  period  of  tightening  and  extending 
social  organisation,  we  live  also  in  a  period  of  adventurous  and 
insurgent  thought,  in  an  intellectual  spring  unprecedented  in  the 
w'orld’s  history.  There  is  an  enormous  criticism  going  on  of  the 
faiths  upon  which  men’s  lives  and  associations  are  based,  and 
of  every  standard  and  rule  of  conduct.  And  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  novel,  just  in  the  measure  of  its  sincerity  and  ability,  should 
reflect  and  co-operate  in  the  atmosphere  and  uncertainties  and 
changing  variety  of  this  seething  and  creative  time. 

And  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  the  novel  is  unavoidably 
charged  with  the  representation  of  this  wide  and  wonderful 
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conflict.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  conflict.  The  essential 
characteristic  of  this  great  intellectual  revolution  amidst  which 
we  are  living  to-day,  that  revolution  of  which  the  revival  and  re¬ 
statement  of  nominalism  under  the  name  of  pragmatism  is  the 
philosophical  aspect,  consists  in  the  reassertion  of  the  importance 
of  the  individual  instance  as  against  the  generalisation.  All  our 
social,  political,  moral  problems  are  being  approached  in  a  new 
spirit,  ill  an  inquiring  and  experimental  spirit,  which  has  small 
respect  for  abstract  jirinciples  and  deductive  rules.  We  perceive 
more  and  more  clearly,  for  example,  that  the  study  of  social 
organisation  is  an  empty  and  unprofitable  study  until  we  approach 
it  as  a  study  of  the  association  and  inter-reaction  of  individualised 
liuman  beings  inspired  by  diversified  motives,  ruled  by  traditions, 
and  swayed  by  the  suggestions  of  a  complex  intellectual  atmo- 
.sphere.  And  all  our  conceptions  of  the  relationships  between 
man  and  man,  and  of  justice  and  rightfulness  and  social  desirable¬ 
ness,  remain  something  misfitting  and  inappropriate,  something 
uncomfortable  and  potentially  injurious,  as  if  wo  were  trying  to 
wear  sharp-edged  clothes  made  for  a  giant  out  of  tin,  until  we 
bi'ing  them  to  the  test  and  measure  of  realised  individualities. 

And  this  is  where  the  value  and  opportunity  of  the  modern 
novel  comes  in.  So  far  as  ]  can  see,  it  is  the  only  medium 
through  which  we  can  discuss  the  great  majoiaty  of  the  problems 
which  are  being  raised  in  such  hvistling  mnltitnde  by  onr  con¬ 
temporary  social  develo[)ment.  Nearly  every  one  of  those 
problems  has  .at  its  core  a  psychological  problem,  and  not  merely 
a  psychological  ])roblem,  but  one  in  which  the  idea  of  indi¬ 
viduality  is  an  essential  factor.  Dealing  with  most  of  these 
(piestions  by  a  rule  or  a  generalisation  is  like  putting  a  cordon 
round  a  jungle  full  of  the  most  diversified  sort  of  game.  The 
hunting  only  begins  when  you  leave  the  cordon  behind  you  and 
|Mish  into  the  thickets. 

'Fake,  for  example,  the  immense  cluster  of  difficulties  that 
arises  out  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  onr  state.  On  every 
hand  we  are  creating  officials,  and  compared  with  only  a  few 
years  ago  the  private  life  in  a  dozen  fresh  directions  comes  into 
contact  with  officialdom.  But  we  still  do  practically  nothing  to 
work  out  the  interesting  changes  that  occur  in  this  sort  of  man 
and  that,  when  yon  withdraw  him  as  it  were  from  the  common 
crowd  of  humanity,  put  his  mind  if  not  his  body  into  uniform  and 
endow  him  with  powers  and  functions  and  rules.  It  is  manifestly 
a  study  of  the  profonndest  public  and  personal  importance.  Tt 
is  manifestly  a  study  of  increasing  im])ortance.  The  process 
of  social  and  political  organisation  that  has  been  going  on  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  is  pretty  clearly  going  on  now  if 
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anything  with  increasing  vigour — and  for  the  most  part  the 
entire  dependence  of  the  consequences  of  the  whole  problem 
upon  the  reaction  between  the  office  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
weak,  uncertain,  various  human  beings  who  take  office  on  the 
other,  doesn’t  seem  even  to  be  suspected  by  the  energetic, 
virtuous  and  more  or  less  amiable  people  whose  activities  in  politics 
and  upon  the  backstairs  of  politics  bring  about  these  develop¬ 
ments.  They  assume  that  the  sort  of  official  they  need,  a 
combination  of  god-like  virtue  and  intelligence  with  unfailing 
mechanical  obedience,  can  be  made  out  of  just  any  young 
nephew.  And  I  know  of  no  means  of  persuading  people  that 
this  is  a  rather  unjustifiable  assumption,  and  of  creating  an 
intelligent  controlling  criticism  of  officials  and  of  assisting 
conscientious  officials  to  an  effective  self-examination,  and 
generally  of  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  official  life  sweet  and 
healthy,  except  the  novel.  Yet  so  far  the  novel  has  scarcely 
begun  its  attack  upon  this  particular  field  of  human  life,  and  all 
the  attractive  varied  play  of  motive  it  contains. 

Of  course  we  have  one  supreme  and  devastating  study  of  the 
illiterate  minor  official  in  Bumble.  That  one  figure  lit  up  and 
still  lights  the  whole  problem  of  Poor  Law  administration  for 
the  English  reading  community.  It  was  a  translation  of  well- 
meant  regulations  and  pseudo-scientific  conceptions  of  social  order 
into  blundering,  arrogant,  ill-bred  flesh  and  blood.  It  was  worth 
a  hundred  Royal  Commissions.  You  may  make  your  regula¬ 
tions  as  you  please,  said  Dickens  in  effect ;  this  is  one  sample  of 
the  stuff  that  will  carry  them  out.  But  Bumble  stands  almost 
alone.  Instead  of  realising  that  he  is  only  one  aspect  of 
officialdom,  we  are  all  too  apt  to  make  him  the  type  of  all 
officials,  and  not  an  urban  district  council  can  get  into  a  dispute 
about  its  electric  light  without  being  denounced  as  a  Bumbledom 
by  some  whirling  enemy  or  other.  The  burthen  upon  Bumble’s 
shoulders  is  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  we  want  the  contem¬ 
porary  novel  to  give  us  a  score  of  other  figures  to  put  beside  him, 
other  aspects  and  reflections  ujion  this  great  problem  of  officialism 
made  flesh.  Bumble  is  a  magnificent  figure  of  the  follies  and 
cruelties  of  ignorance  in  office — I  would  have  every  candidate  for 
the  post  of  workhouse  master  pass  a  severe  examination  upon 
Oliver  Twist — but  it  is  not  only  caricature  and  satire  I  demand. 
We  must  have  not  only  the  fullest  treatment  of  the  temptations, 
vanities,  abuses,  and  absurdities  of  office,  but  all  its  dreams, 
its  sense  of  constructive  order,  its  consolations,  its  sense  of  service, 
and  its  nobler  satisfactions.  You  may  say  that  is  demanding 
more  insight  and  power  in  our  novels  and  novelists  than  we  can 
possibly  hope  to  find  in  them.  So  much  the  worse  for  us.  I 
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stick  to  my  thesis  that  the  complicated  social  organisation  of 
to-day  cannot  get  along  without  the  amount  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  mutual  explanation  such  a  range  of  characterisation 
in  our  novels  implies.  The  success  of  civilisation  amounts  ulti¬ 
mately  to  a  success  of  sympathy  and  understanding.  If  people 
cannot  be  brought  to  an  interest  in  one  another  greater  than  they 
feel  to-day,  to  curiosities  and  criticisms  far  keener,  and  co¬ 
operations  far  subtler,  than  we  have  now;  if  class  cannot  be 
brought  to  measure  itself  against,  and  interchange  experience 
and  sympathy  with  class,  and  temperament  with  temperament, 
then  we  shall  never  struggle  very  far  beyond  the  confused  dis¬ 
comforts  and  uneasiness  of  to-day,  and  the  changes  and  complica¬ 
tions  of  human  life  will  remain  as  they  are  now,  very  like  the 
crumplings  and  separations  and  complications  of  an  immense 
avalanche  that  is  sliding  down  a  hill.  And  in  this  tremendous 
work  of  human  reconciliation  and  elucidation,  it  seems  to  me  it 
is  the  novel  that  must  attempt  most  and  achieve  most. 

You  may  feel  disposed  to  say  to  all  this  :  We  grant  the 
major  premises,  but  why  look  to  the  work  of  prose  fiction  as  the 
main  instrument  in  this  necessary  ])rocess  of,  so  to  speak,  sym¬ 
pathising  humanity  together.  Cannot  this  be  done  far  more 
effectively  through  biography  and  autobiography,  for  example? 
Isn’t  there  the  lyric;  and,  above  all,  isn’t  there  the  play?  Well, 
so  far  as  the  stage  goes,  I  think  it  is  a  very  charming  and 
exciting  form  of  human  activity,  a  display  of  actions  and  sur¬ 
prises  of  the  most  moving  and  impressive  sort ;  but  beyond  the 
opportunity  it  affords  for  saying  startling  and  thought-provoking 
things — opportunities  Mr.  Shaw,  for  exam]ile,  has  worked  to  the 
utmost  limit — I  do  not  see  that  the  drama  does  much  to  enlarge 
our  sympathies  and  add  to  our  stock  of  motive  ideas.  And 
regarded  as  a  medium  for  startling  and  thought-provoking  things, 
the  stage  seems  to  me  an  extremely  clumsy  and  costly  affair. 
One  might  just  as  well  go  about  with  a  pencil  writing  up  the 
thought-provoking  phrase,  whatever  it  is,  on  walls.  The  drama 
excites  our  sympathies,  I  admit — intensely,  but  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  far  too  objective  a  medium  to  widen  them  appreciably — and 
it  is  that  widening,  that  increase  in  the  range  of  understanding, 
at  which  I  think  civilisation  is  aiming.  The  case  for  biography, 
and  more  particularly  autobiography,  as  against  the  novel,  is,  I 
admit,  at  the  first  blush  stronger.  You  may  say  :  Why  give  us 
the  creatures  of  a  novelist’s  imagination,  these  phantom  and 
fantastic  thinkings  and  doings,  when  we  may  have  the  stories 
of  real  lives,  really  lived — the  intimate  record  of  actual  men  and 
women?  To  which  one  answers;  .-Xh,  if  one  could!  But  it  is 
just  because  biography  does  deal  with  actual  lives,  actual  facts, 
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because  it  radiates  out  to  touch  continuing  interests  and  sensitive 
survivors,  that  it  is  so  unsatisfactory,  so  untruthful.  Its  in¬ 
separable  falsehood  is  the  worst  of  all  kinds  of  falsehood — the 
falsehood  of  omission.  Think  what  an  abounding,  astonishing, 
perplexing  person  Gladstone  must  have  been  in  life,  and  consider 
Gord  Morley’s  Life  of  Gladstone,  cold,  dignihed — not  a  life  at  all, 
indeed,  so  much  as  embalmed  remains  ;  the  tire  gone,  the  passions 
gone,  the  bowels  carefully  removed.  All  biography  has  some¬ 
thing  of  that  post-mortem  coldness  and  respect,  and  as  for  auto¬ 
biography — a  man  may  show  his  soul  in  a  thousand  half-uncon¬ 
scious  ways — but  to  turn  upon  oneself  and  explain  oneself  is  given 
to  no  one.  It  is  the  natural  liars  and  braggarts,  your  Cellinis 
and  Casanovas,  men  with  a  habit  of  regarding  themselves  with  a 
kind  of  objective  admiration,  who  do  best  in  autobiography.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  novel  has  neither  the  intense  self-con¬ 
sciousness  of  autobiography  nor  the  paralysing  responsibilities 
of  the  biographer.  It  is  by  comparison  irresponsible  and  free. 
Because  its  characters  are  ligments  and  phantoms,  they  can  be 
made  entirely  transparent.  Because  they  are  fictions,  and  you 
know’  they  are  fictions,  so  that  they  cannot  hold  you  for  an  instant 
so  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  true,  they  have  a  power  of  veracity 
({uite  beyond  that  of  actual  records.  Every  novel  carries  its  own 
justification  and  its  own  condemnation  in  its  success  or  failure 
to  convince  you  that  the  thing  was  so.  Now  history,  biography, 
blue-book,  and  so  forth,  can  hardly  ever  get  beyond  the  statement 
that  the  superficial  fact  was  so. 

You  see  now  the  scope  of  the  claim  1  am  making  for  the  novel ; 
it  is  to  be  the  social  mediator,  the  vehicle  of  understanding,  the 
instrument  of  self-examination,  the  parade  of  morals  and  the 
I'xchangt'  of  nimmers,  the  factory  of  customs,  the  criticism  of 
laws  and  institutions  and  of  social  dogmas  and  ideas.  It  is  to  be 
the  home  confessional,  the  initiator  of  knowledge,  the  seed  of 
fruitful  self-questioning.  Let  me  be  very  clear  here.  J  do  not 
mean  for  a  moment  that  the  novelist  is  going  to  set  up  as  a 
teacher,  as  a  sort  of  priest  with  a  pen,  who  will  make  men  and 
women  believe  and  do  this  and  that.  The  novel  is  not  a  new 
sort  of  pulpit ;  humanity  is  passing  out  of  the  phase  when  men 
sit  under  preachers  and  dogmatic  influences.  But  the  novelist 
is  going  to  be  the  most  potent  of  artists,  because  he  is  going  to 
present  conduct,  devise  beautiful  conduct,  discuss  conduct,  analyse 
conduct,  suggest  conduct,  illuminate  it  through  and  through.  He 
will  not  teach,  hut  di;ciiss,  point  out,  plead,  ami  display.  .\ml 
this  being  my  view  you  will  be  prepared  foj’  tlu'  demand  I  am 
now  about  to  make  for  an  absolutely  free  hand  for  the  novelist 
in  his  choice  of  topic  and  incident  and  in  his  method  of  treatment ; 
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or  rather,  if  T  may  |)resume  to  speak  for  other  novelists,  T  would 
sav  it  is  not  so  iniich  a  demand  we  makt'  as  an  intention  we 
proelaim.  We  are  going  to  write,  sidp'eet  only  to  onr  ow  n  limita¬ 
tions,  about  tlie  whole  of  human  life.  We  are  going  to  deal  with 
political  (juestions  and  religions  (lueslions  and  social  questions. 
We  cannot  present  people  uidess  we  have  this  free  hand,  this 
unrestricted  held.  What  is  the  good  of  telling  stories  about 
people’s  lives  if  one  may  not  deal  freely  w  ith  the  religious  beliefs 
and  organisations  that  have  controlled  or  failed  to  control  them? 
What  is  the  good  of  pretending  to  wTite  about  love,  and  the 
loyalties  and  treacheries  and  quarrels  of  men  and  w’omen,  if  one 
must  not  glance  at  those  varieties  of  |diysical  temperament  and 
organic  (pialiiy,  those  dcf'ply  jxissionatc'  needs  and  distresses  from 
which  half  the  storms  of  human  life  are  brewed?  We  mean  to 
deal  with  all  these  things,  and  it  will  need  very  much  more  than 
the  disapproval  of  ))rovincial  librarians,  the  hostility  of  a  few' 
influential  peo]de  in  Tiondon,  the  scurrilitv  of  the  Spectator,  and 
the  deep  and  obstinate  silences  of  the  Wrstminffter  Gazette,  to 
stop  the  incoming  tide  of  aggressive  novel-writing.  We  are  going 
to  write  about  it  all.  We  are  going  to  write  about  business  and 
finance  and  politics  and  precedence  and  pretentiousness  and 
decorum  and  indecorum,  until  a  thousand  pretences  and  ten 
thousand  impostures  shrivel  in  the  cold,  clear  air  of  our  elucida¬ 
tions.  We  are  going  to  write  of  wasted  opportunities  and  latent 
Ix'auties  until  a  thousand  new  ways  of  living  open  to  men  and 
women.  We  are  going  to  appeal  to  the  young  and  the  hopeful 
and  the  curious,  against  the  established,  the  dignified,  and 
defensiv(\  Before  we  have  done,  we  will  have  all  life  within 
the  scopi'  of  the  novel. 


H.  G.  Wfjj.s. 


GERMANY’S  MEDITERRANEAN  LEAGUE  :  A  LETTER 
FROM  BERLIN. 


The  collapse  of  the  Empire’s  foreign  policy,  which  is  the  first 
obvious  result  of  Tripoli,  has  recalled  to  German  minds  the 
prescription,  “the  sum  of  their  qualifications  minus  their  vanity,” 
which  Bismarck  provided  for  the  valuation  of  men.  This  maxim 
— quite  appropriately  to  its  present  use — was  based  on  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  G eheimraete ,  whose  vanity,  says  a  commentator, 
was  not  the  vulgar  weakness  usually  so  named,  but  the  venial 
zeal  of  officials  to  justify  themselves,  please  expectant  seconds, 
and  invest  their  small  capital  of  statecraft  at  visible  interest. 
This  transfigured  vanity  is  naturally  the  species  reckoned  against 
Germany’s  Foreign  Secretary  by  those  w'ho  condemn  him  for 
precipitating  the  Tripoli  raid,  and  dislocating  all  the  articulations 
of  foreign  policy.  A  new  man’s  patriotic  will  to  SelhsirjeHiinq , 
and  no  worse  impulse,  sent  the  gunboat  gloriously  to  Agadir,  and 
brought  the  armada  miserably  to  Tripoli.  And  even  this  noble 
infirmity  was  hidden  till  the  last.  In  Agadir  itself  reasonable 
Germans  saw  nothing  rash  ;  they  even  praised  their  Minister  for 
withstanding  Pan-German  incitements  to  partition  at  cost  of  war. 
First  when  Tripoli  followed — “inevitably.”  as  is  now,  but  was 
not  then,  seen — the  inherent  hadne.ss  of  Agadir  became  plain  to 
all ;  and  pens  which  used  to  rail  at  the  Foreign  Office’s  inactivity 
suddenly  found  it  criminally  incautious.  Like  the  British  rival, 
whose  plots  he  was  hoped  to  confound,  Herr  von  Kiderlen- 
Waechter  is  learning  that  being  praised  into  greatness  is  only  the 
beginning  of  success.  The  parallel  is,  of  course,  a  rough  one,  and 
too  indulgent  to  the  less-favoured  Gei’man  bureaucrat  who  was 
c.hosen  by  acclamation  only  late  in  life,  and  earlier  had  to  work, 
study,  and  accumulate  stores  of  international  experience, 
languages,  and  other  equipments  which  the  British  statesman  by 
force  of  natural  superiority  properly  judged  were  needless.  .\nd 
the  lines  diverge  more  widely  when  they  touch  the  hearing  of  dis- 
a|)pointed  publics.  Englishmen  keep  a  faith  in  their  pre]x)sses- 
sions  which  makes  tlunn  lenient  towards  heroes’  passing  slips,  so 
that  British  interests  may  he  sacrificed  without  undue  clamour, 
whereas  censorious  Germans  have  no  mercy  for  mistakes. 

How  far  their  censures  ai-e  just,  whether  Italy’s  seizure  of  her 
neighbour’s  land  was  inevitahli'  after  Agadir,  whether  Agadir 
was  not  inevitable  after  Fez-  these  would  be  only  academic 
puzzles  were  it  not  that  the  pains  being  taken  to  shift  the  original 
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sill  to  France  give  a  fair  measure  of  the  embarrassment  which 
Wilhelmstrasse  feels.  There  is  too  much  protesting;  and,  despite 
it,  no  consolation.  For  the  obvious,  immediate  troubles,  the 
choosing  between  Italy  and  Turkey,  the  new’  Austro-Italian 
friction,  the  reaction  on  the  Triple  Alliance  of  a  magnified 
Abyssinian  adventure  in  the  Tripolitan  desert — these  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  prospects  of  misfortune.  Nor  are  they  themselves 
incurable  ills.  Germans  have  not  forgotten  the  prematurely 
advertised  death  of  the  Triple  Alliance  after  Adowa,  at  a  time 
when,  owing  to  the  specious  effectiveness  of  the  Franco-Russian 
.\lliance,  the  Empire  felt  far  less  secure  than  to-day.  The 
disaster  of  Tripoli  lies  in  this,  that  when  the  immediate  com¬ 
plaints  are  cured,  when  Turkey  and  Italy  are  both  appeased  by 
jiroof  of  German  fidelity,  and  when  Italy  has  forgotten  that 
Prevesa  nearly  brought  her  an  Austrian  ultimatum,  a  big  bill  for 
consequential  damages  will  still  have  to  be  met.  In  other  words, 
the  visible  blow  already  dealt  to  Germany  in  Europe  is  trifling 
compared  with  the  injury  expected  to  her  world  interests.  The 
breach  between  Turkey  and  Italy  threatens  nothing  less  than  her 
practical  expulsion  from  South-East  Europe,  where,  without  ships 
or  fortresses,  she  has  still  been  dominant.  Power,  and  the  sub¬ 
version  of  the  whole  ramifying  INTediterranean  policy  which  is  the 
main  achievement  of  the  post-Rismarckian  age. 

While  admitting  that  broad  generalisations  as  to  national 
inclinations  are  risky,  it  may  be  said  that  Germany’s  aim  during 
the  ]iast  tw’enty  years  has  been  to  escape  from  her  North  Sea 
prison,  and  become,  at  least  vicariously,  a  naval  Power  in  freer 
waters.  This  is  itself  a  result  of  the  abandonment  of  Bismarckian 
“saturation,”  and  therefore  a  phase  of  the  somewhat  indiscreetly 
advertised  world-policy.  The  Bagdad.  ronstantino]ile,  and 
^torocco  activities  embodied  a  general  reaction  against  the 
centralising  of  interests  under  the  eyes  of  a  stronger  naval  Power 
which  was  regarded,  with  some  reason,  as  universal  foe.  Clever 
men  saw  the  potentialities  of  the  Mediterranean  as  a  world  where 
England  must  necessarily  relax  her  hold  in  measure  as  she  rein¬ 
forced  herself  in  Northern  Europe  to  meet  the  German  threat. 
The  policy  of  going  south  was  a  policy  of  strategical  compensa¬ 
tion  ;  and  since  the  growing  commercial  and  naval  ambitions  of 
local  Mediterranean  States  were  themselves  a  challenge  to  British 
pretensions,  it  was  a  policy  which  promised  success.  From  this 
point  of  view  what  newspapers  temperately  call  the  German 
“dilemma”  or  “embarrassment”  of  Tripoli  appears  a  first-class 
disaster.  The  expected  devidopments  of  policy  required  both 
harmony  within  the  Triple  .Mliance  and  the  solidarity  of  the 
.Alliance,  and  therefore  of  its  three  components,  with  the  new 
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Turkey;  and  of  lliis  a  montli  ago  the  leasi  o)jtiinist  fell,  assured. 
'To-day,  maitdy  as  residi  of  her  own  impel nonsness,  riennany  sees 
lier  friend  and  lier  ally  at  war,  llie  ally  sns]Reions  and  the  friend 
disillusioned,  the  two  allies  scattering  menaces;  and  finally,  she 
sees  a  considerable  risk  of  herself  being  sn])plan1ed  v.  ilh  Ihe  friend 
by  Great  Britain.  Where  were  friendship  and  the  creation 
and  concentration  of  foi'ce,  she  sees  enmity,  dispersion,  and 
destruction.  She  sees  her  whole  composite  Morocco-Constanti- 
nople-.\sia  Minor  jiolicy  dissolved,  and  herself  driven  to  recoil  on 
the  old  unpromising  prospects  in  the  same  wat(‘hed  North  Sea 
from  which  at  the  pi'ice  of  much  hard  work  and  hard  thinking 
she  managed  to  escape. 

This  is  perhaps  a  lengthy  way  of  saying  that  Germany  has 
abandoned  her  hope  of  nursing  ujn  as  counter  to  British  pressure 
elsewhere,  an  Austro-Ttalian  Tiaval  master  for  the  East  Mediter- 
raneati  with  hope  in  certain  contingencies  of  Italian  help.  But 
short,  epigrammatic  statements  of  national  aims  are  misleading, 
and  usually  show’  ignorance  of  the  mechanism  of  high  politics. 
With  German  statesmen,  as  with  English,  schemes,  plots,  and 
designs  play  a  small  ))art,  and  the  journalists  who  daily  advertise 
them  thereby  obscure  from  their  readers  more  substantial  threats. 
Wilhelmstrasse,  like  St.  James’s,  has  a  thought-out  policy  for 
specific,  immediate  questions  ;  but  for  remote  problems  it  has  only 
certain  unconscious  reactions  which  resemble  the  tropism  of  plants 
rather  than  the  reasoning  of  men.  The  imputed  design  to  over¬ 
throw’  the  British  Empire  is  in  reality  a  mere  persistence  in 
interests  which  happen  to  conflict  with  ours.  Without  wasting 
energy  on  plots  which  they  lack  the  material  force  to  execute, 
Germans  admit  a  natural  state  of  opposition,  the  main  present 
effect  of  which,  they  see,  is  to  attract  British  attention  to  their 
ow’n  coasts,  and  to  deflect  it  from  the  Mediterranean.  To  retort 
with  the  converse  policy  was  natural  enough,  and  that  seems  the 
principle  governing  all  recent  German  activity.  T(‘n  years  before 
the  Turkish  Bevolution,  when  there  was  small  chance  of  Tiu’kev 
reappearing  as  naval  Pow’er  having  common  interests  with 
Gerinany’s  friends.  William  IT.  visited  Eonstantinople  and 
Palestine  plainly  with  the  aim  of  creating  a  new  German  interest 
in  the  Near  East.  as.  bv  similar  means,  he  later  created  a  German 
interest  in  Morocco.  There  was  good  cause  for  this  enterfirise 
to  prf»s]ier  under  .Mk1u1  TTamid  IT.,  but  no  reason  to  hope  that  it 
would  prosper  still  better  under  the  reversed  post-Pevohitinn 
Toqimr.  Eermans  had  cause  to  be  thankful  for  their  fonstanti- 
nople  Ambassador’s  handling  of  tw’o  flatly  contrarv  domestic 
situations  in  Tiu’key  :  and  to  he  more  thankful  still,  it  mav  lie 
said,  for  the  consistency  with  wdiich  Great  Britain,  havimi  lost 
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lier  iiiHiieiice  iiikL*!'  Abdul  Tianiid,  aimed  at  losing  it  again  after 
Abdul  Hamid’s  fall.  Thai  the  revival  of  Tni’key  involved  and, 
indeed,  required  -the  revival  of  Turkish  naval  ambitions  was 
])lain  from  the  first;  the  mere  geography  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
taught  it ;  and  naturally,  the  advantage  of  fitting  Turkey  into  a 
;\rediterranean  scheme  for  the  relief  of  British  naval  pressure 
occurred  to  German  minds.  With  Wilhelmstrasse  at  first  this 
was  a  possibility  worth  watching,  and  nothing  more,  for  Wil- 
helmsti-asse  continued  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth  ;  and  though 
Herr  v(»n  Kiderlen-Waechter  brought  it  a  new  zeal,  he  could  not 
graft  on  bureaucratic  brains  the  jirovident,  world-embracing 
spirit  of  the  most  ordinary  journalist.  Moreover,  the  material 
for  combination  was  meagre.  .\t  the  birth  of  constitutional 
'Turkey  the  naval  revival  was  only  a  need  and  not  a  fact,  and  of 
the  other  comjionents  for  a  Mediterranean  combination  .Austria 
was  navally  inert  and  Italy  as  naval  ally  could  hardly  he  counted 
at  all. 

The  ]irospect  of  a  formal  alliance  with  Turkey  has  always 
attracted  German  writers,  who  reasoned  that  Turkey  wmuld  profit 
equally  with  themselves.  They  are  being  justified  by  present 
history.  When  Turkey  procured  the  nucleus  of  a  real  fleet  and 
•Austria-Hungary  resolved  to  modernise  hers,  the  idea  gained 
attractiveness.  Owing  to  the  need  for  England  better  to  protect 
her  I’oad  to  India  and  to  the  Ear  East,  Austria  and  Turkey  in 
alliance,  it  was  reasoned,  would  relieve  the  pressure  in  North 
Europe  and  dissipate  the  present  British  concentration.  The 
threat  of  the  Erench  Navy  as  England’s  Mediterranean  deputy 
did  not  materially  affect  this  combination,  because  Germans  are 
aw.are  of  the  price  which  France  has  paid  for  ministerial  in¬ 
stability  and  jrnne  ecolc  experiments ;  and  they  were  not  sur- 
])rised  when  their  ironical  comments  on  AT.  Helcasse’s  Toulon 
boasts  were  justified  by  the  Tjiherfe  tragedy.  Probably  Germany 
would  have  further  advanced  her  ATediterranean  interests  by 
cozening  a  port  or  an  island  out  of  .Abdul  Hamid  had  not  British 
f»p])osition  the  factor  responsible,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  most 
German  actions  been  certain.  fThe  story  that  Italy  seized 
Tri|»oli  in  order  to  forestall  her  ally  is,  of  course,  absurd.) 
However,  the  ])olicy  of  enlisting  friends  to  work  for  you  means 
an  economv  of  energy  and  monev.  German  statesmen  I’ealise 
well  that,  despite  theii-  greater  ]iopulat ion  and  rapid  production  of 
wealth,  th.ev  cannot  compete  at  sea  with  England;  and  never 
will  compete  as  long  as  for  dvnastic  and  class  i-easons  they  pursue 
a  commercial-))olitical  iiolicy  which  diverts  wealth  due  as  taxes 
to  the  Elate  into  the  pockets  of  a  handful  of  agrarian  and 
industrial  magnates.  AA’^hether  with  a  cmisciousness  of  these 
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complicated  factors  or  not,  Germany  soon  after  the  Turkish 
Revolution  set  (o  (-onvert  her  friends  to  the  religion  of  sea-power. 

It  was  Baron  ^larschall  von  Bieberstein  who  first  counselled  the 
Porte  lo  order  Dreadnoughts,  ostensibly  for  defence  against 
Russia  ill  the  Black  Sea,  where  alone — until  the  Tripoli  quarrel 
Turkey  seemed  to  need  them.  It  was  said  that  the  clever 
.Vmbassador  did  not  hesitate  to  saciafice  German  industrial 
interests,  and  privately  advised  the  Turks  to  give  naval  leadership 
and  construction  orders  to  England,  on  the  ground  that  if  the 
promised  navy  looked  ostentatiously  German  it  would  not  survive 
its  bii-tli.  The  advice  was  taken  because  it  was  good.  That 
Germany  impelled  Austria-Hungary  to  build  Dreadnoughts  is 
probably  a  fact,  although  the  story  that  the  Emperor  William 
siipjiorted  the  pretensions  of  the  Duchess  Sophie  Hohenberg  on 
condition  that  the  heir  replied  with  tw’o  battleships,  is  too  con¬ 
vincing  for  belief.  Without  promising  any  return,  Germany  had 
compelling  arguments  why  Austria-Hungary  should  equip  herself 
at  sea.  Since  the  “shining  armour”  intervention  had  shown 
that  Germany  was  indispensable  to  complement  Austria’s  in¬ 
sufficiency  on  land,  it  was  reasonable  that  Austria-Hungary 
should  render  help  on  Germany's  insecure  element.  German 
publicists  reminded  Vienna  that,  even  allowing  for  the  disparity 
of  wealth,  the  burden  of  maintaining  a  peace  army  of  500,000, 
and  a  battleship  fleet  which  is  to  number  thirty-eight,  was  un¬ 
fairly  greater  than  Austria’s  burden  for  800.000  soldiers  and  a 
dozen  small  battleships.  They  claimed  with  some  reason  that 
Germany  is  Europe’s  one  self-sufficient  State,  and  that  she  might 
exist  without  allies,  whereas  Austria-Hungary  alone,  menaced  by 
Russia  and  by  Italy,  and  by  the  gi'avitation  of  component  races 
to  both,  could  not  last  for  a  year. 

These  arguments  were  valid,  but  if  the  Austrian  military 
Press  is  right.  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  threats  over  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina.  which  were  not  mitigated  by  their  unsubstantiality,  were 
a  deciding  factor.  It  was  taken  as  proven  that  by  virtue  alone  of 
lu'r  alliance  with  Germany,  .\ustria  must  henceforth  face  British 
op))osition  i!i  all  future  issues  of  the  Eastern  question.  Even  a 
State  with  no  assailable  ports  or  colonies,  and  small  oversea  com- 
meive  could  not  ignore  this  threat.  The  debates  in  the  Delega¬ 
tions  naturally  do  not  show  clearly  that  .Austria  realised  she  was 
plaving  a  German  game ;  but  the  idea  that  .Austria  was 
Dermany’s  vicar  in  the  ATediterranean  was  not  new,  and  an 
.Austrian  even  seems  to  have  foreseen  the  precise  development 
which  Germany’s  Alediterianean  ])olicy  aftei'wards  took.  This 
publicist  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  .Austrian  Navy  was  at  a  low 
point,  and  when  Turkey,  still  under  Abdul  Hamid,  bad  no  fleet 
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and  no  cdiance  of  a  fleet ;  and  though  his  view  of  Turkey’s  future 
was  naturally  false,  he  foresaw  that  Germany’s  impelling  forces  : 
her  commercial  and  colonial  aspirations,  her  protective  relation 
to  Islam,  and  her  solidarity  with  Austria-Hungary,  were  all 
converging  towards  the  focus  of  a  southern  naval  combination  as 
help  against  British  aggi’ession  : — 

“The  Reichsdeidsche  quote  Bismarck's  advice  to  practise  reserve  in  the 
Near  East  as  an  argument  against  the  foreign  policy  of  Prince  Buelow  and 
liis  immediate  predecessors.  They  see  in  the  Kaiser's  claim  to  protect  the 
Ottomans  and  Moslems  generally  merely  a  fresh  form  of  Imperial  exaltation, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  Germany's  boasted  R e al pol it ih ,  and  is  pregnant 
w  ith  danger  and  disillusion  for  Germans  and  Turks.  Germany  will  have  the 
danger  if  she  issues  cheques  on  the  bank  of  Islam;  and  Turkey  will  have 
disillusion  when  she  presents  them  for  payment.  This  argument,  like  most 
based  on  Bismarckian  conditions,  is  not  good  to-day.  Bismarck  advised  that 
the  Turkish  question  was  not  worth  a  war  (kriegswurdig),  because,  as  he 
proclaimed,  Germany  had  no  direct  Oriental  interests.  This  was  his  major 
premise;  but  it  is  norv  out  of  date.  The  Bagdail  Railway  scheme  means 
a  reversionary  interest  in  Turkey,  and  therefore  as  direct  an  interest  as 
has  any  other  Power ;  and  the  Kiaochow'  colony  means  a  reversionary  interest 
in  China;  and  therefore  a  second  interest  in  the  Near  East  as  the  main 
ganglion  on  the  lines  of  communication  with  Asia. 

“Germany’s  position  for  asserting  her  world  claims  is  not  at  all  hopeless. 
It  is  worse  than  that  of  France  or  England.  Biit  with  her  colonies  in  East, 
West,  and  South-West  Africa,  and  her  islands  in  East  Asia,  she  can  pull 
along  if  the  size  of  her  navy  and  of  her  trade  ever  make  it  worth  while  spending 
vast  sums  on  building  ports  and  arsenals  in  these  unpromising  colonies. 
Her  position  for  remote  naval  enterprises  is  better  than  Russia’s,  yet  Russia 
without  a  port  between  Libau  and  Vladivostock  did  not  hesitate  to  send 
out  Rozhestvensky’s  fleet.  The  weakest  point  is  in  the  ^Mediterranean  and 
near  the  Suez  Canal,  where  everything  worth  having  is  British;  and  where, 
it  may  be  predicted,  things  not  worth  having  will  be  prevented  by  England 
from  falling  into  German  hands.  .  .  . 

“It  is  impossible  for  Germany,  without  going  to  %var,  to  become  a 
Mediterranean  naval  Power;  and  she  must  content  herself  with  remaining 
a  second-rate  North  Sea  Power,  and  be  practically  blockaded  even  in  time 
of  peace.  German  statesmen  understand  this;  and  the  hope  of  bettering 
the  situation  through  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  perhaps  Turkey  is  all  they 
liave  left.  That  is  why  they  care  more  at  heart  for  Austria’s  fourth-rate 
fleet  than  for  her  army.  .  .  .  The  time  is  near  when  our  sufficiency  as  an 
ally  will  depend  upon  our  possession  of  a  modern  fleet;  and  if  we  do  not 
agree  with  Germairy  on  this  question  we  may  risk  losing  her  assistance  on 
land.  An  alliance  between  William  II.  and  Abdul  Hamid  II.  is  another  indis¬ 
pensable  thing.  Germany  can  give  Turkey  a  guarantee  against  dismember¬ 
ment.  At  present  she  has  no  guarantee,  but  only  an  international  agree¬ 
ment.  Turkey  will  naturally  not  build  ships  or  organise  a  Navy;  but 
conditions  are  conceivable  under  which  Germany  might  do  this  for  her. 
There  is  no  reason  w'hy  what  von  der  Goltz  did  for  the  Ottoman  Army  shoidd 
not  be  done  for  the  Ottoman  Navy.  The  Sultan  is  alleged  to  distrust  such 
suggestions;  but  Abdul  Hamid  is  an  old  man. 

“The  financing  of  a  scheme  of  Turkish  naval  construction  presents  no 
difficulty.  For  ships  to  be  built  at  Stettin  nr  Hamburg  there  is  always 
money  available.  Germany  officially  would  favour  sucb  a  scheme,  which 
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would  rnlargc  her  reserve  of  building  eapacitv;  and  keep  ships  under  rou¬ 
st,  met  ion  whirh  could  be  seized  in  time  of  war.  .  .  . 

“The  interest  of  .Austria  is  to  support  any  such  project  at  Constantinople, 
and  to  build  warships  for  herself.  The  progressive  German  elements  must 
in  any  ease  take  this  line,  for  what  is  to  the  profit  of  Germany  is  to  the 
profit  of  the  German  cause  elsewhere,  and  indeed  to  the  profit  of  the  whole 
Triple  Alliance.  Not  the  least  important  recommendation  is  that  in  case 
of  a  general  European  war,  a  combined  .Austro-Hungarian  and  Turkish  Fleet 
would  sweep  the  Black  Sea.”  ^ 

The  author  of  flu's  brochure  qualifies  his  scheme  as  “highly 
desirable  but  impracticable  for  the  next  decade.”  TTe  could  not 
foresee  the  fall  of  .\hdul  Hamid,  and  had  he  foreseen  it,  he  would 
not  have  guessed  that  the  Young  Turk  mov’ement,  cradled  in 
French  rhetoric  about  progi'ess  and  culture,  would  reach  manhood 
in  the  shape  of  militant  Xationalism.  'N’atnrally  then,  in  the 
logical  form  of  Dr.  Frenzler,  the  idea  never  took  hold  of  the 
limited  wits  of  Wilhelmstrasse.  The  Turco-Oerman  approxima¬ 
tion  was  not  first  devised  by  officials  at  all.  hut  by  good  patriotic 
thinkers — mainly  Fan-frerman  leaguers — on  the  basis  of  not 
always  clear  utterances  of  List,  Moltke,  Tjassalle,  and  later 
authorities  like  Professor  Sprenger.  The  pan-German  pamphlets 
on  Dcufftchlanda  Anapruchc  an  rloft  Tiirhiftche  Frbc  went,  indeed , 
too  far  ahead,  and  fifteen  years  after  appearance  are  far  from 
realisation  ;  hut  the  Pan-Germans  nevertheless  deserve  credit  for 
calling  attention  to  the  naval  strategical  value  of  Turkey’s 
position.  They  were  no  wiser,  however,  than  Wilhelmstrasse  in 
not  suspecting  a  latent  contradiction  between  the  Turkish  and 
"Morocco  ]iolicies — policies  on  the  surface  complementary ;  and 
they  naturally  did  not  dream  that  as  the  result  of  their  Morocco 
aspirations  Italy  before  themselves  would  make  good  her  claims 
to  (Inn  Tiirh'ftrhc  Erhr.  The  Morocco  policy,  as  a  fact,  developed 
on  lines  which  neither  Pan-Germans  nor  Wilhelmstrasse  desired, 
though  the  Foreign  Office  does  not  admit  its  disappointment,  .and 
thinks  that  if  has  justified  its  acts  Iw  protesting  that  it  never 
coveted  Morocco  territory  or  ports.  The  protest  is  true,  hut  the 
implication  that  West  .African  compensation  was  chosen  from 
the  first  is  misleading.  The  fact  is  that  Herr  von  Kiderlen- 
Waechter  had  in  mind  something  far  more  valuable  than  either 
Oongo  f«r  Morocco  territory.  The  Panther  was  first  sent  to 
Agadir  as  a  protest  to  France  that  her  contented  stay  in  Fe.7 
could  not  he  endured,  hut  without  terms  having  been  settled  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  protest.  Immediately  afterwards,  when 
the  compensation  poIIca’^  was  chosen,  and  the  Pan-Germans  were 
reviling  Herr  von  K iderlen-Waechter  for  abandoning  what  thev 
wronglv  valued  highly,  the  far  wiser  Foreign  ATinister  had  his 

(1)  Dpvt^rhlnnd  ofjpr  ]fupdnnt} ;  ilroi  VnrfTacijp  von  Pr.  W.  Prenzler,  Wi^n. 
(1907.) 
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eyes  elsewhere.  He  held  that  the  cession  of  French  Somaliland 
with  the  Adire-adouah  (future  Harrar-Adis-Abeba)  Eailway 
— a  plan  originated  by  i)r.  Paul  llohrbach — was  the  ideal  com¬ 
pensation.  This  view  was  probably  right.  A  share  of  Morocco 
was  worth  its  price  as  land  and  minerals,  but  it  was  politically 
and  strategically  useless,  whereas  before  Djibouti  lies  the  most 
important  sea-path  in  the  world,  and  behind  it  lie  all  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  rich  Abyssinia.  The  cession  of  Djibouti  was  well  weighed 
but  never  required  from  France,  because  as  a  stir  to  British  anger 
it  was  considered  worse  than  Morocco,  and  Wilhelmstrasse  would 
not  face  the  risk  of  an  unconditional  veto.  In  thus  deciding, 
Germany  followed  a  principle  the  observance  of  which  saves  her 
many  troubles.  That  is,  never  to  trade  beyond  her  capital  of 
strength  ;  never  to  raise  acute  disputes  with  Powers  which  cannot 
be  defied.  It  is  this  policy  which  explains  why,  if  Germany  has 
lately  made  no  great  gains  and  has  sometimes  got  the  worst  of 
bargains,  she  has  not  been  publicly  affronted,  defeated,  or  re- 
bulfed  as  were  France  over  Fashoda,  Kussia  in  the  Manchurian 
gamble,  and  England  over  Bosnia-Herzegoviiia .  The  policy  is 
uriheroic  and  is  hardly  consistent  with  brilliant  success,  but  it 
iinplies  a  prudent  co-ordination  of  aims  and  instruments  which 
Germany's  spirited  foes  are  inclined  to  ignore. 

'I’he  present  collapse  in  German  foreign  policy  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  I'ebntf  :  it  is  a  fruit  of  lack  of  imagination,  precisely  the 
w'eakness  which  goes  with  bureaucratic  diplomacy.  Lack  of 
imagination  excluded  all  considerations  Jiot  directly  concerned 
with  matters  in  hand.  That  another  nation’s  land-passion  should 
bo  sympathetically  stimulated  by  Germany’s  was  an  idea  outside 
the  intense  and  narrow  mind  of  Wilhelmstrasse.  And  Wilhelm¬ 
strasse  was  not  here  alone.  The  wise  German  Press,  which 
thinks  it  foi'e.saw  misfortune  and  judiciously  concealed  its  pre¬ 
vision  until  too  late,  burnt  incense  not  only  during  the  Agadii' 
negotiations,  hut  ever  since  the  diplomatic  victory  of  1909,  to  the 
unchanging  god  of  Austrian-German-Italian-'rurkish  solidarity. 
It  seemed  with  reason,  for  the  cracks  in  the  idol  looked  inclined 
to  close.  Of  Tripoli  no  one  thought.  The  major  rift,  the  mutual 
suspicions  of  Austria  and  Italy,  had  at  least  not  grown  wider. 
Italy’s  pretensions  in  Albania,  and  the  leverage  for  preferring 
them  supplied  by  the  Montenegrin  marriage,  were,  indeed,,  un¬ 
pleasant  facts:  hut  the  Tri[)le  .\lliance  had  survived  the  Socieii) 
J)(infr  Alighieri  and  the  Leqn  Nazionale,  as  w^ell  as  Dr.  Kramarz 
and  the  Slavonic  Beneficent  Society:  and  the  newer  .Albanian 
claims,  being  |>olitical.  and  not  national,  were  a  far  less  serious 
risk.  Germans,  all  the  same,  admitted  that  Italy  was  the  weak 
member,  and  the  desire  to  displace  her  by  Turkey  was  in  some 
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quarters  very  strong.  The  newspapers  persistently  praised  the 
Young  Turk  system ;  and  here,  though  extravagant,  they  were 
right,  as  none  will  deny  who  remember  the  droll  complaint  of 
London  newspapers  that  wicked  Constantinople  thought  more  of 
armaments  than  of  reforms.  Germans  knew  that  there  was  no 
substance  in  the  international  guarantees  of  Turkish  integrity, 
and  that  Turkey  had  no  protector  (not  even  themselves)  except 
her  own  right  arm.  (The  aggression,  however,  was  not  expected 
from  the  Italian  side.)  Germans  persist  to-day  tliat  the  Turks 
were  right,  in  that  they  brought  their  army  to  perfection,  and 
cannot  be  blamed  for  not  building  a  stronger  fleet  than  Italy’s  in 
tliree  short  years.  They  even  escape  censure  for  failure  to  fortify 
Tripoli — this  on  the  ground  that  had  Turkey  at  any  past  time 
started  on  fortification  Italy  would  have  sent  her  ultimatum  at 
once. 

’Phe  German  Tress  usually  described  the  Italian  alliance  as 
stable  but  the  result  of  compulsion,  stable  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  helping  against  any  Power  but  England.  The  admission  that 
Italy  felt  distaste  for  any  German  or  Austrian  combination  was 
qualified  by  the  argument  that  Italy  could  not  att'ord  her  distastes. 
With  statesmen  the  popular  Irredentist  sentiment  would  not  out¬ 
weigh  the  solidarity  and  strength  shown  by  Austria  and  Germany 
in  the  Bosnian  quarrel.  The  blow  dealt  by  the  annexation  to 
Italy’s  own  Balkan  hopes,  and  the  inability  of  Signor  Tittoni  to 
get  compensation  for  a  step  which,  as  was  alleged,  he  sanctioned 
at  Salzburg,  must  have  depreciated  Austro-German  friendshij), 
but  the  same  events  brought  out  clearly  the  effectiveness  of 
Austro-German  enmity.  Germany  contented  herself  with  not 
expecting  too  ranch  from  Italy.  She  adhered  to  the  liberal 
standard  laid  down  by  Prince  Buelow  in  his  Beichstag  speech  of 
January,  1902  (the  “biting  iron”  speech),  of  freedom  for  allies. 
The  Chancellor  had  described  the  Italian  visit  to  Toulon, 
followed  by  Prinetti’s  announcement  that  Erance  would  not 
transgress  the  Tunisian-Tripolitan  frontier,  as  “an  innocent 
Extratour for  which  no  reasonable  husband  could  be  jealous. 
(INI.  Delcasse’s  speech  in  the  Chamber  showed  a  Gallic  interpre¬ 
tation  of  innocence.)  The  Tsar’s  visit  h)  Pacconigi  at  fii’st 
seemed  to  Germans  a  more  suspicious  Extratour,  but  the  Italian 
official  Press  gave  no  endor.sement  to  the  newspajier  talk  of  the 
brilliant  prospects  of  a  Bussian  alliance.  Although  Germans  con¬ 
tinued  to  ascribe  Italy’s  constancy  to  compulsion,  all  that  after¬ 
wards  happened  tended  to  reassure.  The  visit  of  Dr.  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  to  Borne  in  March,  1010.  the  return  visit 
of  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano.  and  the  Salzburg-Turin  visits, 
indicated  continued  solidarity.  A  year  ago  Count  von  Aehrenthal 
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told  the  Delegations  that  Austria  and  Italy  were  in  general 
agreement,  “also  in  the  Near  Eastern  question.”  This  hardly 
adumbrated  trouble  over  Tripoli.  In  the  preceding  February 
the  Marquis  Guicciardini  had  answered  Prince  Colonna  :  “An 
unalterable  principle  of  our  policy  is  that  the  composition  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  in  Africa  must  remain  as  it  is  to-day.  This 
was  never  better  assured  than  now ;  it  is  guaranteed  by  general 
treaties  and  by  special  agreements ;  likewise  the  new  regime  in 
Turkey  will  suffer  no  infringement  of  its  African  territory.”  As 
late  as  last  June  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano  answered  Count 
Guicciardini  that  “the  maintenance  of  the  territorial  status  quo 
and  of  the  existing  equilibrium  in  the  Adriatic  is  in  Italy’s 
interests,”  and  added  that  this  was  best  assured  “by  mutual  trust 
and  consolidated  alliance  between  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary.” 
This  speech  certainly  contained  hints  about  Tripoli  and 
Cyrenaica  ;  and  it  likewise  contained  an  admission  that  outside 
these  provinces  Italy  had  no  complaint — an  admission  wortli 
reviving  as  gloss  upon  the  long  list  of  Turkish  offences  every¬ 
where  which  the  fertile  Consulta  has  since  compiled. 

There  was  nothing  so  far  to  arouse  German  suspicion  that  the 
Mediterranean  policy  was  on  the  point  of  collapse.  Allowing  for 
the  discordance  of  Austria’s  and  Italy’s-  aims,  and  the  latent 
danger  of  Italy’s  North  African  aspirations,  the  Mediterranean 
Tjeagne — if  league  is  a  fair  name  for  an  inchoate  combination — 
w^as  unitary  and  complete,  with  only  such  flaws  as  show’  in  every 
ambitious  enterprise.  It  seemed  more  homogeneous  than 
the  Anglo-Franco-Eussian  entente,  which  to  Germans  is  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  despotism  and  Socialism,  finance  and 
sentiment,  sea-pow’er  useless  to  the  land  allies,  and  land-power 
so  weak  as  to  prejudice  the  fruits  of  success  at  sea.  For  com¬ 
pletion,  how’ever,  it  required  a  skilful  handling  of  Pvussia,  as 
Turkey’s  nearest  enemy  and  the  only  naval  Pow’er  unaccounted 
for  with  possible  Mediterranean  interests.  That  Eussia  was 
building  warships  in  the  Baltic  when  she  most  wanted  them — as 
good  Eussian  judges '  held — in  the  Black  Sea  pleased  Germans, 
for  four  Baltic  Dreadnoughts,  which  must  be  out  of  date  before 
launching,  presented  no  peril,  although,  transferred  to  the  Black 
Sea,  they  would  seriously  menace  the  Turks.  To  provide  policies 
for  Eussia  is  one  of  the  traditional  services  of  the  German  Press 
to  Germany;  and  during  recent  years  writers  have  been '  dili¬ 
gently  at  w’ork  finding  Eussia  ati  occupation,  following  an  old 
Bismarckian  practice,  which,  incidentally,  sent  France  to  Tunis, 
alienated  Italy  from  France,  and,  as  a  last  consequence, 
brought  Italy  to  Tripoli.  The  exclusion  of  Eussia  from  European 
(1)  Cf.  ilichailovsky’s  articles  in  the  Moscow  newspapers. 
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lili'airs  was  a  condition  precedent  to  the  inclusion  of  Turkey. 
After  the  Eussian  defeat  in  1909,  the  Potsdam  meeting,  and  the 
recognition  of  Russian  predominance  in  North  Persia,  this  aim 
seemed  feasible ;  but  a  Tunis  had  still  to  be  found,  and  this  task 
was  not  easy,  the  inciting  of  rivals  into  military  adventures 
having  worn  somewhat  threadbare.  As  a  rule,  the  newspapers 
in  lecturing  Russia  gave  her  the  interested  but  reasonable  advice 
to  concentrate  on  internal  reform.  They  told  M.  SauMioff  that 
national  greatness  pre-supposes  some  rudimentary  moral  bond 
between  rulers  and  ruled  ;  that  domestic  content  is  the  fountain 
of  victory ;  that  yon  cannot  steal  abroad  until  you  have  ceased 
stealing  at  home ;  and  that  only  civilised  States  can  revert 
efficiently  to  savagery — and  other  edifying  truths.  Progressive 
Russians  had  been  saying  this — and  going  to  gaol  for  saying  it — 
since  the  Crimean  War,  but  Nicholas  II.  and  his  cautious  inti¬ 
mates  like  their  truths  inverted,  and  they  are  forswearing  foreign 
adventure  |)retisely  because  they  have  also  forsworn  internal 
reforms.  An  orator  of  the  dominant  Nationalist-Reaction  even 
voiced  them  in  a  reproach  to  faithless  Germany  for  “pushing  us 
into  the  abyss  of  internal  reconstruction,”  and  thereby  invoked 
a  noi  uninslructive  parody  of  the  prevailing  way  of  thought  : 

“The  licrnian  Press  unanimously  argues  that  M.  Sazonotf  cau  hope  for 
success  of  any  kind  only  on  condition  that  there  arc  internal  reforms  of  a 
kind  which  will  increase  the  importance  of  Russia  among  European 
Powers.  ...  It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  ‘  Let  Russia  fortify  herself  hy 
internal  reforms !  ’  It  is  the  old  counsel.  Formerly  we  were  incited  into 
wars.  And  then  Germans  thanked  heaven  for  the  war,  and  for  the  years 
of  ‘  pacification  ’  (this  is  a  reference  to  the  internal  tumult)  which  followed 
the  war.  To-day  Gormans  know  that  Russia  will  not  go  to  war  save  in  the 
extremest  necessity,  and  then  only  if  there  is  no  alternative  escape.  And 
therefore  our  kindly-meaning  neighbours  have  moved  to  th.e  other  end,  and 
hcnevolently  advise  us  to  throw  ourselves  ‘  into  the  ahyss  of  internal  reform.’ 
The  result  will  remain  the  same;  if  Russia  turns  to  her  own  affairs  she  will 
leave  the  international  stage.  IIow  and  when  she  will  return  is  a  matter 
of  the  distant  future.  Meantime,  there  will  he  no  need  to  stand  on  ceremony 
with  Russia,  which  will  be  sunken  in  ‘  the  abyss  of  grandiose  internal 
reforms.’  ”  ^ 

The  truth  is  that  apart  from  Austro-German  menaces  and 
advice,  Russian  inactivity  in  the  Balkans  is  conditioned  by  a 
reversal  in  her  internal  relations.  The  domestic  conditions 
which  once  acted  as  a  whip  to  foreign  activity,  now  act  as 
a  brake.  Under  Nicholas  I.,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
•Mexander  IT.,  and  on  until  the  .Taiwanese  War,  Russia  pursued 
her  Balkan  policy  as  a  cloak  for  general  I'eaction.  ITei-  aim 
was  to  gild  with  Pan-Slav  IViberationist  idealism  the  Slavo])bil(! 
reactionary  conceidion — autocracy,  orthodoxy,  and  jiopulism. 

(1)  Russl'oe  Slovo,  October  7,  1911. 
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The  populism  was  Autocratist  demagogy,  originally  based  on 
the  submissive  muzhik,  but,  since  he  turned  rebel  in  Eevolution 
days,  represented  only  by  the  fanatical  Union  of  the  Kussian 
People.  The  progressive  Intelligence  saw  in  the  foreign  and 
domestic  tendencies  the  same  phenomenon  under  different 
names,  and  regarded  both  with  dislike  and  distrust.  To-day 
these  lelations  are  reversed.  The  Intelligence  for  several 
reasons — out  of  sheer  opposition  spirit,  because  it  wants  a  stick 
to  beat  the  supine  Government,  and  because  it  hopes  that  an¬ 
other  war  will  bring  another  Eevolution — is  nursing  a  new 
interest  in  the  cause  of  the  Balkan  Slavs;  while  the  bureaucrats, 
partly  because  they  also  know  that  war  means  revolution,  partly 
out  of  the  traditional  perverse  hatred  of  popular  causes,  want  to 
leave  the  Balkans  alone,  and  even  lately  punished  a  newspaper 
editor  for  hinting  that  their  former  policy  was  right  and  their 
present  wrong.  Antagonism  is  a  psychical  obsession,  and  with 
the  bureaucrats  unsliakahly  on  to[)  the  [wospects  of  a  spirited 
foreign  policy  are  thin.  The  unwise  attempt  of  M.  Neratoflf  (that 
is,  of  the  Tsar  and  the  Grand  Duchess  IMilitsa  Nikolaievna)  to 
exact  guarantees  from  Turkey  concerning  Montenegro  only  made 
the  clearer  Eussia’s  unwillingness  to  back  up  words  with  deeds. 
Germans  who,  in  contrast  to  Englishnien,  have  usually  some 
idea  of  Eussian  politics,  were  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  read  a 
repudiation  of  Eussian  interest  in  the  Morocco  controversy.  The 
repudiation  was  given  to  the  St.  Petersburg  representative  of  the 
Berlin  Tncgliche  Blind ftchan  (September  Ifith),  and  it  has  not 
been  denied  or  qualified  ;  — 

“  Russia  sees  no  reason  to  interfere  in  tlie  divergence  which  has  arisen 
between  Gerniany  and  France  concerning  the  interpretation  1  of  the^agree- 
rnent  of  1909.  Russia  regards  this  divergence  as  a  matter  concerning 
Germany  and  France  alone;  and  has  no  reason  to  think  that  the  question 
will  not  soon  be  settled  in  a  way  entirely  satisfactory  to  both  parties.” 

The  German  view  is  that  Eussia’s  interest  in  the  Balkans  will 
henceforth  be  confined  to  watching,  waiting  on  events,  and 
encouraging  attempts  by  other  Powers  to  weaken  Turkey ;  and 
this  view  seems  pistified  by  the  benevolent  attitude  towards  Italy 
shown  in  an  article  in  the  official  Rofisiya  of  September  30th, 
condemning  the  Turks  and  declaring  Italy’s  actions  legitimate. 
Ihie  question  of  opening  the  Dnrdanelles,  however,  remains  a 
source  of  trouble.  Whether  Eussia  at  present  desires  the  Straits 
opened  is  very  doubtful  ;  but  should  she  do  so  she  will  seriously 
embarrass  Germany,  in  view  of  the  past  pledge  to  consent. 

(1)  The  despatch  explained  that  jNI.  Neratoff  did  not  admit  that  the  differences 
arose  out  of  the  Algeciras  Act;  but  only  out  of  the  qualifying  Franco-German 
agreement  of  1909. 
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Whether  Kussia  during  Turkey’s  naval  weakness  is  banned  the 
Mediterranean  matters  little ;  the  fact  of  moment  is  that  a  few 
years  hence  the  prohibition  may  transfer  the  Black  Sea  into  the 
power  of  Turkey  and  restore  the  conditions  of  the  last  Russo- 
Turkish  War.  The  Turkish  Dreadnoughts  will  be  afloat  at  least 
two  years  before  the  proposed  Russian  Black  Sea  Dreadnoughts, 
and  they  will  certainly  be  up  to  date  and  free  from  the  defects  of 
design  and  construction  of  Russian-built  ships.  Were  the 
Dardanelles  opened,  Russia,  even  if  she  did  not  order  ships  in 
foreign  yards,  could  reinforce  her  Black  Sea  fleet  from  the  Baltic, 
where  the  Dreadnoughts  laid  down  in  1909  may,  with  luck,  be 
completed  by  1914.  In  German  eyes,  England’s  obstinacy  on 
this  question  conflicts  with  her  marked  anti-Turkish  attitude  else¬ 
where  ;  and  the  contradiction  confirms  the  judgment  of  competent 
judges  that  British  foreign  policy  lacks  an  uniting  idea. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Germany  was  more  consistent.  It  was 
to  preserve  solidarity  between  allies,  to  mitigate  Austro-Italian 
antagonism,  to  nurse  Turkey  and  Austria  as  naval  Powers,  to 
disarm  Russia,  and  to  convince  Italy  that  her  .\nglo})hile 
velleities  would  bear  no  fruit.  Until  .\gadir,  most  of  these  aims 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  ;  and  it  was  Agadir,  or  rather  the  conse¬ 
quent  negotiations,  which  wcTe  responsible  foi-  the  collapse. 
Even  if,  as  Wilhelmstrasse  pleads.  France  began  the  troubU', 
Germany  has  a  nearer  respcmsihility ,  inasmuch  as  she  exploited 
the  French  mistake  to  appease  her  own  land-hunger,  instead  of 
taking  a  correct,  disinterested  line,  and  requiring  the  evacuatio]i 
of  Fez.  The  result  has  been  entirely  to  efface  what  credit  was 
given  Herr  von  Tviderlen-Waechter  for  his  skilful,  unprovocative 
conduct  of  the  negotiations.  Forgetting  that  six  years  ago 
Germany  had  no  interests  in  Morocco  at  all,  thankless  news- 
papeis  had  already  begun  to  talk  derisively  of  the  Congo 
Sunipfhodcn ,  and  complain  that  the  instability  of  the  last  three 
months  cost  German  enterprise  more  than  the  Snnipfhoden  is 
worth  in  a  century.  Disappointment  was  replaced  by  consterna¬ 
tion  when  the  war  began.  The  whole  Moslem  world,  it  was 
argued,  would  he  convinced  of  Germany’s  inadequacy  as  pro¬ 
tector  :  Italy  would  certainly  he  further  estranged  ;  Russia  mighl 
be  encouraged  out  of  her  inactivity  by  the  collapse  of  Turkey  aud 
the  disorganisation  of  the  Triple  Alliance;  aud  even  the  relatioris 
of  Germany  and  .\ustria-Huugary ,  the  only  solid  alliance  in 
Europe,  might  he  Ihreatened  with  a  cloud.  The  initial  attilude 
of  Austria  to  the  war  had  a  certain  ambiguity  which  did  not 
please  Germans.  Themselves  foreseeing  nothing  hut  evil,  they 
were  surprised  that  Austrians  treated  the  conflict  fonqdacently 
on  no  better  ground  than  the  expectation  of  an  abatement  in 
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irredentist  vigour.  The  historian  Triedjung  flattered  himself 
that,  “since  there  was  complete  tranquillity  as  long  as  Italy  had 
hope  of  subduing  the  Abyssinians,  the  frontier  fortresses  being 
then  nothing  but  scarecrows,  it  may  be  judged  as  not  impossible 
that  the  occupation  of  Morocco  will  reduce  Italy  to  the  same 
condition.”^  The  Ballplatz  presumably  held  similar  views,  and  a 
Moscow  newspaper  published  what  were  described  as  “Count 
Aehrenthal’s  opinions,”  breathing  like  airy  optimism  :  — 

•If  Italy  succeeds  iu  seizing  Tripoli  she  will  acquire  a  new  turbulent 
colony  on  which  she  will  have  to  concentrate  all  her  attention.  TripolitaTi 
politics  will  divert  her  from  Trieste;  and  Italian  society  will  cease  to  listen 
morbidly  to  the  question  :  Will  there  be  an  Italian  University  in  Austria 
or  not?  For  ten  years  at  least  the  Irredentist  movement  will  lose  its 
foundation;  and  this  is  extremely  important  for  us.  We  shall  not  need  to 
increase  our  armaments,  to  build  on  our  frontier  costly  fortresses,  or  to 
maintain  larger  garrisons.  We  shall  also  win  economically.  Italian  industry 
will  be  immersed  in  the  new  Tripolitan  colony.  There  will  be  no  time  to 
think  of  Albania;  and  we  shall  be  rid  of  a  very  dangerous  competitor.  The 
Balkan  Peninsula,  especially  the  South-Fiast  (?),  will  become  commercially 
ours.”  2 

The  .\ustriaM  wish  for  prolonged  operations  referred,  naturally, 
not  to  the  war  itself,  but  to  the  troubles  bound  to  follow  once 
peace  is  made  and  Tripoli  ceded.  In  the  war  |)ro[)er,  Austria 
had  obviously  every  interest  in  a  speedy  peace.  Vienna’s 
blessing  on  Italy's  enterprise  was  a  (pialified  one,  expressed  in 
the  Fate,  ma  fate  presto,  of  the  Third  Napoleon  to  Cavour.  The 
resentment  at  the  attack  on  Prevesa  showed  the  danger  of  com¬ 
plications  in  case  of  delay.  While  endorsing  Count  Aehrenthal’s 
threats  over  this  incident,  Austrian  writers  could  not  but  see  that 
Italy’s  case  here  is  hard,  and  that  her  self-denying  ordinance  as 
regards  Turkey’s  home  provinces  will  disarm  her  entirely  if 
Turkey  refuse  to  cede  Tripoli  and  persist  in  maintaining,  even 
platonically,  the  condition  of  war.  Germans  do  not  share 
Austria’s  limited  satisfaction,  because  they  see  that  for  their 
carefully-nursed  interest  in  South-East  Europe  a  short  war  is  as 
bad  as  a  long  one.  Hence  the  idea  of  German  intervention  at 
the  cost  of  irritating  either  combatant  is  unpopular.  It  is  not 
worth  while,  runs  the  argument,  aggravating  a  tragedy  for  the, 
sake  of  curtailing  it ;  and  that  is  what  will  happen  if  Baron 
Marschall  von  Bieherstein  succeeds  in  making  peace  on  the  only 
possible  terms.  The  Berliner  Taqehlatt^  protests  that  in  coun¬ 
selling  Turkey  to  surrender  Tripoli  and  ask  for  peace,  Germany 
will  be  acting  as  “Italy’s  business  manager,”  and  dealing  herself 
in  her  relations  with  Constantinople  a  last  blow  ;  and  the  Frank¬ 
furter  Zeifunq^  says  the  same  thing.  All  that  Germany  is 

(1)  Vo-^xische.  Ze.itung,  September  29. 

(2)  Rvxxkoe  Sloi'o,  October  1.  (3)  Odober  9.  (4)  October  4. 
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likely  to  suffer  from  the  war  has  been  suffered  already  in  the 
defeat  of  her  Mediterranean  policy,  the  essence  of  which  was 
co-operation  and  good-will. 

The  attitude  of  Germany  to  her  other  embarrassments  show 
how  severely  she  feels  them.  To  preserve  a  satisfactory  relation 
to  Italy  was  difficult  from  the  first,  because  the  newspapers,  im¬ 
pelled  by  honest  moral  anger  and  still  honester  self-interest, 
attacked  unsparingly  “the  Italian  pirates,”  and  here  went  con¬ 
siderably  further  than  even  the  English  Press.  Wilhelmstrasse 
did  not  mend  things  by  copying  the  Kaiser’s  action  during  the 
Boer  War,  and  setting  out  to  prove  its  aloofness  from  the 
general  reprobation.  The  official  Wolff  Agency  actually  sent  a 
dispatch  to  Borne  affirming  that  “Berlin  political  circles  inde¬ 
pendently  of  all  considerations  of  German  interest  in  the  East, 
consider  that  Italy’s  action  is  justified,”  a  statement  contrary  to 
the  truth,  and  rightly  characterised  by  the  Franlifurter  Zeitnng 
as  “the  dishonest  and  scandalously  stu]nd  misleading  of  another 
nation.”  Scandalously  stupid  it  was,  because  the  benevolent 
attitude  to  Turkey  had  also  to  be  maintained.  The  misleading 
of  Italy  failed,  as  is  shown  by  the  angry  retorts  in  the  Italian 
Press.  Of  the  extent  of  Turkey’s  disillusion,  and  of  her  recoil 
fowards  England,  different  measurements  are  given,  but  experi¬ 
ence  justifies  a  hope  that  Baron  von  Marschall  will  repair 
Wilhelmstrasse’s  mistakes,  and  that  St.  James’s  will  help  by 
making  more  mistakes  of  its  own.  It  is  noted  with  pleasure  that 
the  English  “officious”  Press  tby  which  Germans  mean  the 
Westvihi'tfrr  Gazette),  in  expounding  ideas  of  -or  to — the 
Foreign  Secretary  is  reconcilf’d  to  a  subordinate  position  for 
England,  and  holds  that  in  “actively  supporting  the  lead  which 
Germany  has  given,”  England  will  sufficiently  vindicate  her 
traditions  in  the  Ne.ar  East.  That  in  a  Turkish  question,  a  naval 
question,  a  question  which  is  primarily  British  Imperial,  British 
statesmen  should  helplessly  wash  their  hands — and  with  their 
rival’s  soap — strikes  Germans  as  strange.  But  they  have  lately 
seen  too  much  of  the  ills  of  diplomatic  vigour  not  to  admit 
meritorious  possibilities  in  indolence  :  and  few  are  prepared  to 
argue  that  a  Minister  who  does  too  much  is  really  better  than 
a  Minister  who  does  nothing  at  all. 

Were  a  decision  taken  most  competent  Germans  would  prefer 
Turkey  to  Italy.  They  reason  that  at  best  Italy  will  help  only 
in  a  land  war,  where  she  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  she 
will  be  neutral  in  a  naval  war  with  England,  where  help  is 
needed.  Even  this,  the  most  favourable  possible  view  of  Italian 
fidelity,  is  doubted  by  some.  The  former  President  of  the  Navy 
Ijeague,  Major-General  Keim,  holds  that  Italy  can  be  bought  out 
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of  the  Triple  Alliance.  “If  a  world-war  begin.s  and  the  Entente 
Powers  promise  Italy  the  Trentino,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  then 
all  is  up  with  the  Triple  Alliance.”  ^  Another  write' r  puts  the 
alternative  as  “abandoning  the  uncertain  ally  or  friendly  Islam; 
turning  the  Dreibund  into  a  Zweibund,  or  tolerating  patiently 
the  loss  of  our  last  credit  in  the  East  ”  ^  and  a  third  cogently 
reasons  that  Turkey  is  in  herself  a  stronger  and  a  more  desirable 
ally  without  Tripoli  than  with  it  :  “If  she  gets  rid  of  provinces 
which  she  cannot  hold,  she  can  consolidate  her  power,  and  seek 
admission  into  the  Dreibund  with  its  duties  and  obligations.”  ® 
That  after  the  war  Turkey  should  thus  forget  her  injuries  is  not 
inconceivable ;  and  this  is  such  an  obvious  German  interest  that 
impatient  people  see  it  realised  even  in  the  midst  of  the  war, 
a  Constantinople  correspondent  declaring  it  actually  to  be  one 
of  the  conditions  of  peace. ^  Naturally,  few  expect  such  good 
fortune,  and  meantime  the  dilemma  :  Turkey  or  Italy  remains 
unsolved.  Germany,  in  form  at  least,  will  uphold  the  Alliance, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  then  because  bureaucrats  measure  things 
more  by  paper  than  by  sentiment.  But  that  will  not  make  the 
Alliance  cordial,  nor  will  Signor  Giolitti’s  diluted  protestations 
at  Turin.  When  La  Grande  Italia  claims  that  the  “national 
exaltation  ”  should  be  spent  on  the  conquest  of  Trient  and 
Trieste,  and  Signor  d’Annunzio  invokes  the  shades  of  Persano’s 
ironclads  to  command  il  nostro  mare,  anti-Austrian  sentiment 
must  have  reached  heights  which  Signor  Giolitti,  judged  by  his 
quick  surrender  to  the  Tripoli  clamour,  is  hardly  the  man  to  resist. 

In  exploiting  the  regenerative  forces  of  Turkey  for  German 
aims,  Wilhelmstrasse  little  foresaw  this  by-product  of  its  success. 
The  flaw  was  perhaps  in  the  position  itself.  Herr  von  Kiderlen- 
Waechter’s  mistake  was  that  on  inheriting  a  delicate  situation 
he  handled  it  indelicately  and  brought  about  a  collapse  avoidable 
by  a  little  thought.  His  zeal  to  hand  Germany  something  tangible 
was  the  cause  of  the  first  mistake,  that  is,  of  the  too  exclusive 
concentration  on  Morocco,  but  it  was  defective  information  which 
precipitated  the  tragedy.  It  is  certain  that  had  Berlin  and  Vienna 
known  that  Italy  thought  of  war  they  would  have  intervened 
sharply,  and  been  justified  in  intervening  on  the  ground  that 
Turkey  is  a  common  concern  of  the  Alliance.  That  Italy  kept 
silence  was  natural  enough  :  she  probably  remembered  that  Prince 
Buelow  thanked  Austria  in  the  Beichstag  for  not  giving  him  first 
news  of  her  resolve  to  annex  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  But  the 
Foreign  Secretarv  was  badly  served  by  his  representatives  abroad  ; 

(1)  Der  Ta(i,  October  1. 

(2)  Leipziger  Nevesfen  Nachrichten,  September  29. 

(3)  Taegliche  Rvvdschau,  October  1.  (4)  Berliner  Tageblatt,  October  10. 
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and,  as  newspapers  remind  him,  this  is  not  the  first  time  Wilhelm- 
strasse  has  been  mistaken  in  its  optimism,  for  it  showed  a  similar 
incredulity  on  the  eve  of  war  in  1904. 

Probably  it  consoles  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Waechter  in  his  present 
trouble  to  know  that  not  he  alone  has  proved  mortal.  Apart 
from  Germany’s  loss,  the  one  unquestioned  result  of  the  crisis  is 
the  dealing  of  a  bad  blow  to  the  pretensions  of  official  diplomacv. 
Everyone  concerned  failed.  The  Russian  publicist  Philosofoff 
takes  the  occasion  to  deride  the  modern  diplomat  who,  “after 
Talleyrand,  Metternich,  and  Gortchakoff,  has  degenerated  into 
the  English  type  with  the  monocle  and  the  English  hair-dress¬ 
ing.”  To  choose  England  as  the  school  of  incom]iotent  diplomats 
is  rather  hard,  and  in  this  case  not  fair.  The  diplomacy  of  all 
countries  has  shown  up  equally  ill,  whether  we  take  Wilhelm- 
sfrasse,  which  held  war  impossible  after  it  had  practically  begun, 
or  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  frivolously  absented  himself  on  the 
ultimatum  day — or  retired,  moved  by  the  higher  patriotism  of 
self-effacement;  or  Hakki,  who  was  playing  poker  with  Madame 
Nfbilant ;  or  Herr  von  Jagow’s  whole  battery  of  counts  and 
princes  who  did  not  know  what  was  happening  in  Rome ;  oi' 
Hussein,  who  knew  still  less,  and  whom  the  Turks — resolved  for 

once  to  lead  Europe’s  civilisation . -threaten  incontinently  to  shoot. 

The  failings  of  the  aristocratic  German  .service  have  been  re- 
fieatedly  exposed  before  the  Reichstag,  but  without  remedy;  and 
the  representatives  abroad  continue  to  rise  from  the  same  class  of 
illiterate,  drawling,  monocled  vonng  men  who  staff  Great  Britain’s 
embassies,  and  represent  Imperial  statecraft  to  tittering 
foreigners.  The  difference  is  that  the  Germans  can  talk  some 
languages ;  and  instead  of  the  British  mixture  of  effeminacy  and 
boorish  rudeness,  rather  pride  themselves  on  tempering  with 
decent  civility  a  certain  P//r.9c /mu -rough ness  of  mien.  The 
German  Foreign  Minister  is  in  part  the  victim,  not  the  maker,  of 
this  kind  of  diplomacy ;  and  since  he  belongs  himself  to  a  higher, 
rarer  type,  he  deserves  sympathv.  Further,  it  was  not  his  fault 
that  he  was  praised  as  the  second  Bismarck  when  he  left 
Bucharest ;  and  the  will  to  become  really  a  second  Bismarck  is 
under  no  circnmstancps  a  cause  of  reproach. 

Robert  Crozier  TjOng. 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  MACHINERY. 


It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  an  unpractised  person  to  isolate  for 
useful  analysis  any  one  of  the  many  component  parts  of  what 
is  called  The  Social  Problem ;  even  for  the  professed  student  of 
some  particular  branch  of  Reform,  I  imagine  that  it  must 
frequently  be  a  temptation  to  enter  as  a  propagandist  other  fields 
than  those  in  which  his  special  qualifications  entitle  him  to  a 
hearing.  This  tendency  to  stray  from  the  subject  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  inherent  complexity  of  most  of  the  problems  that 
are  to-day  so  insistently  demanding  a  solution,  a  complexity 
resulting  from  the  overlapping  of  great  tracts  of  human 
experience  and  activity,  the  apparent  impossibility  of  assigning 
|)ermanent  and  recognisable  frontiers  to  the  separate  provinces 
of  politics,  of  economics,  of  aesthetics,  of  morals.  Modern 
civilisation  has,  so  far,  signally  failed  to  replace  the  mediaeval 
synthesis  it  has  destroyed  with  one  that  is  capable  of  supplying 
a  larger  sanction  than  that  of  local  custom  or  individual  opinion, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  so  many  discussions  remain  sterile, 
so  many  excellent  enterprises  barren  of  results;  for  how  can 
there  be  any  effective  solidarity  among  the  advocates  of  reform 
in  the  body  politic  when  their  agreement  upon  the  precise  form 
indispensable  to  the  perfect  commonwealth  is  entirely  unsup¬ 
ported  by  any  community  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  ]^)erfect 
man.  Neither  unwilling  nor  unable  to  come  to  a  decision  upon 
this  subject,  but  unimpressed  with  its  fundamental  importance ;  a 
very  large  number  among  the  friends  of  progress  and  order  are 
constantly  finding  themselves  in  the  position  of  being  obliged 
to  contetit  tliemselves  with  the  furtherance  of  projects  but 
remotely  connected  with  the  realisation  of  their  heart’s  desire. 
Quite  large  bodies  of  reformers  are  frequently  found  to  be  united 
by  the  slender  tie  of  a  single  common  factor  in  the  most  diverse 
individual  programmes ;  all  subscribing  with  serious  inward 
misgivings  to  tlu'  official  formula,  in  the  belief  that  in  the 
progress  of  the  common  undertaking  the  character  of  the  ninety- 
nine  doubtful  ingredients  is  more  or  less  guaranteed  by  that  of 
the  approved  hundredth.  It  is  to  this  cause  that  T  attribute  the 
general  atmosphere  of  disheartenment  and  disillusion  in  which  so 
many  reformers  are  working  to-day ;  an  atmosphere  which  will 
hardly  become  revitalised  until  the  fundamental  problem  T  have 
touched  upon  shall  have  been  faced  by  all.  What  are  the 
characteristics  that  you  consider  of  first  importance  in  the 
individual  citizen,  and  what  are  the  aptitudes  that  you  wish,  above 
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all  things,  to  foster  in  him?  for  until  every  one  has,  at  least,  asked 
himself  that  question  seriously  he  Mill  embark  prematurely  upon 
the  enterprise  of  providing  suitable  institutions  for  the  common¬ 
wealth. 

That  the  prophets  and  pioneers  of  the  era  of  mechanical 
industry  vv’ere  hampered  by  some  such  deficiency  in  their  equip¬ 
ment,  the  present  aspect  of  industrial  organisation  has  seemed 
to  many  observers  sufficient  evidence;  and,  if  one  recollects  in 
their  order  the  steps  by  which  this  stage  in  our  progress  has  been 
reached,  it  seems  at  first  sight  surprising  that  its  evils  were  not 
anticipated  and  provided  against  by  the  disciples  and  friends  of 
such  a  man  as  Adam  Smith  ;  for  upon  the  ground  plan  of  an 
estimate  of  human  nature  and  its  needs  such  as  we  find  taken 
for  granted  in  the  “Wealth  of  Nations,’’  it  would  be  unreasonable, 

I  think,  to  expect  a  better  or  indeed  a  different  superstructure 
than  that  of  the  present  capitalist  system.  It  was  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  age  in  which  the  earlier  economists  lived  and  worked 
to  be  preoccupied  with  the  more  obvious  and  the  grosser  evils  of 
the  social  system  ;  they  were  all  hypnotised  as  wc  have  been  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  extreme  poverty  prevailing  in  the  low^er 
ranks  of  labour  and,  as  a  result,  they  were  induced  to  pursue 
comfort  and  hygiene  as  if  they  were  ends  in  themselves  and  as 
if  the  key  to  the  whole  industrial  problem  were  to  be  discovered 
in  their  attainment.  It  was  natural  therefore  that  the  enormous 
impetus  given  to  production  by  the  discovery  of  means  to  yoke 
the,  as  yet,  unexploited  forces  of  nature  to  the  service  of  the 
manufacturer  received  their  enthusiastic  approval  and  the 
sanction  of  their  weightiest  arguments,  for  the  cheapening  of 
the  necessities  of  life  to  the  very  poor  by  these  means  represented 
to  them  the  prime  object  alike  of  the  statesman  and  the  philan¬ 
thropist. 

There  were  sound  historic  reasons,  too.  for  welcoming  the  new 
era  of  free  competition,  apart  from  the  promised  cheapening  of 
commodities;  the  old  civic  corporations  and  trade  guilds,  all 
pledged  to  keep  up  to  an  honourable  level  the  standard  of  local 
production,  had  long  ago  given  place  to  wealthy  and  avaricious 
monopolists  pledged  to  keep  up  nothing  but  the  price  and  drawing 
an  immense  revenue  from  the  necessities  of  the  poorest. 
Malthus  had  not  yet  arisen  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  middle- 
classes  in  the  “economic  harmonies,’’  and  it  was  perhaps,  after 
all,  impossible  to- predict  that  Competition  that  came  in  the  guis(' 
of  an  angel  of  light  would  one  day  assume  the  character  and 
habiliments  of  Beelzebub.  One  must  remember  that  although  the 
principles  of  Ininf^cz-fohr  ec-inomies  find  a  much  less  rigid  and 
bigoted  champion  in  Adam  Smith  than  in  many  of  bis  successors. 
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yet  even  in  his  case,  with  his  notably  practical  philosophy  and 
liis  sympathetic  and  humane  outlook  upon  life,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  circumstances  under  which  his  second  great 
book  was  composed.  He  had  seen  the  immense  distress  of  the 
agricultural  population  throughout  the  greater  part  of  France, 
the  primitive  and  wasteful  methods  of  the  peasantry  ;  he  had  seen 
industry  fettered  by  a  thousand  petty  legal  obstacles  and 
thwarted  by  the  most  arbitrary  official  interference  :  in  a  word, 
he  had  observed  the  bad  economic  result  of  restrictions  placed 
upon  trade  in  the  interests  of  private  acquisitiveness ;  luid  he 
lived  one  hundred  years  later,  I  do  not  think  it  impossible  but  that 
he  might  have  observed  the  same  results  springing  from  the 
removal  of  restrictions  upon  trade  in  the  same  interests;  but,  as 
it  happened,  his  next  experience  was  of  the  economic  advantages 
and  general  prosperity  enjoyed  in  the  Province  of  Languedoc 
under  a  system  in  wffiich  all  the  more  galling  restrictions  had 
been  removed ,  and  it  was  here  and  now  that  his  book  was  begun 
that  was  to  have  so  immense  an  influence  upon  the  direction 
of  industry  ;  from  this  time  forward  the  development  of 
mechanical  industry  in  FjUgland  may  be  observed  in  the  retro¬ 
spect  to  advance  side  by  side  with  the  economic  theories  of  its 
laissez-faire  apologists,  who  have  all  worked  upon  the  foundations 
laid  down  by  Smith.  Many  have  been  the  voices  raised  to 
oppose  their  view  of  human  progress  and  industry,  Carlyle, 
Arnold,  and  Puskin,  in  particular,  have  all  striven  to  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  commercialism  with  a  bitter,  ironical  and  angry 
criticism  of  its  materialism,  but  they  failed  to  offer  a  sound 
constructive  alternative  to  the  system  they  decried,  and  the  two 
first  mentioned,  at  any  rate,  had  no  alternative  to  offer.  The 
present  commercial  system,  if  run  by  the  Cadburys  and  the 
Levers,  would,  I  think,  have  escaped  Carlyle’s  disapproval; 
Matthew  Arnold’s  criticism  would  have  been  disarmed  if  the 
factory  hands  could  have  been  persuaded  to  substitute  a  course  of 
extension  lectures  for  their  Saturday’s  football,  while  Puskin  had 
so  little  patience  with  the  forms  of  modem  industrial  organisa¬ 
tion  that  he  was  unable  to  bring  his  imagination  to  bear  on  the 
task  of  moulding  them  to  his  purpose.  The  ideal  plan  for 
introducing  a  new  and  unexampled  method,  such  as  steam- 
driven  machinery,  was,  a  liundrcd  odd  years  ago,  into  a  trade 
system,  would  be  to  settle  beforehand  the  proper  course  of  action 
in  all  the  obvious  problems  its  introduction  must  occasion  and, 
having  examined  all  the  consequences  likely  to  result  from  those 
courses,  to  determine  whether  or  no  their  advantages  outweighed 
their  disadvantages  for  the  community  in  general  and  to  act 
accordingly. 
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To  find  out,  for  example,  how  much  labour  the  machinery  will 
displace,  and  provide  for  its  training  and  employment  upon  other 
tasks.  To  find  out  what  sort  of  labour  would  be  necessary  to 
make  the  machinery,  and  to  determine  how  far  the  work  turned 
out  by  the  machine  is  a  sufficient  recompense  to  the  community 
for  the  character  of  that  labour,  and  of  the  labour  requisite  to 
keep  the  machine  going.  But  such  foresight  and  philanthropic 
provision  would  be  only  likely  to  exist  in  a  community  in  whicli 
the  economic  problem  in  its  entirety  was  under  local  control, 
in  which  the  community  itself  was  held  responsible  by  its 
members,  in  each  department  of  industry,  for  a  satisfactory 
solution.  Such  conditions  could  only  obtain  under  a  system  in 
which  the  producer  was  considered  rather  than  the  consumer;  in 
which  work  was  held  to  be  worth  doing  for  its  own  sake  and 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  providing  the  individual  with  the 
material  comforts  of  life,  in  which  any  competition  that  could 
disturb  local  efficiency,  independence  and  progress,  would  be. 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  local  industrial  regulations,  auto¬ 
matically  excluded  at  the  first  sign  of  its  threatening  to  induce 
a  lower  standard  in  the  product  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  the  all¬ 
round  efficiency  of  the  producer.  The  only  industrial  system 
under  which  the  position  of  machinery  could  have  been  thus 
philosophically  determined,  and  the  new  force  introduced  under 
such  stringent  and  methodical  regulation  as  might  suffice  to 
preserve  the  equilibrium  of  society  and  safeguard  the  best 
interests  of  the  individual  would  have  been  that  of  the  Craft 
Guilds,  and  it  would  have  been,  I  think,  of  immense  service  to 
the  cause  of  industry  if  Adam  Smith  had  been  the  spectator  of 
its  heyday  rather  than  of  its  dishonourable  decline.  In  his  day 
little  was  left  of  it  but  its  unenlightened  prejudices  and  ill-earned 
privileges,  and  one  cannot  forget  that  the  impression  left  on  his 
mind  by  the  Watt  case  during  his  tenure  of  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Glasgow  must  have  caused  him  to  look  with 
suspicion  at  any  form  of  trade  autonomy  or  at  any  industrial 
system  of  which  it  was  an  important  factor,  and  so  we 
miss  the  temperate  and  philosophic  criticism  that  we  might 
otherwise  have  expected  from  Adam  Smith  upon  the  economic 
principles  of  medifevalism.  And  this  is  an  immense  loss,  “though 
T  report  it  that  should  bold  rny  peace,”  to  political  economy 
to-day,  for  in  spite  of  all  the  brilliant  literature  upon  the  subject 
that  has  been  published  since  Smith’s  time  the  machine  has  not 
yet  been  “placed.”  My  own  view,  that  there  would  have  been 
a  much  better  chance  for  the  question  to  be  handled  finely  and 
philosophically  under  a  guild  system  than  under  the  present 
or  capitalist  system  is  supported  by  one  important  consideration. 
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In  the  mediaeval  economy  as  we  see  it  displayed  in  the  charters 
of  the  older  guilds,  and  as  we  find  it  set  forth  in  the  great  work 
of  Aquinas,  we  find  industry  organised  apparently  in  the  interests 
of  production,  of  the  thing  made,  but  really,  with  the  wisest 
indirectness,  in  the  interests  of  the  producer.  Under  the 
capitalist  regime  we  find  industry  organised  apparently  in  the 
interests  of  the  consumer,  really  in  the  interests  of  the  middle¬ 
man,  the  entrepreneur ,  the  financier. 

To  organise  in  the  interests  of  standard,  of  all-round  human 
efficiency  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  take  the  noblest  and  truest  view 
of  the  character  and  capabilities  of  man.  Such  an  organisation 
would  be  based  upon  a  conviction  that  of  all  the  impulses  that 
stir  him  to  action,  the  creative,  to  which  comfort,  hygiene,  and 
T  might  add  morality,  are  merely  useful  accessories,  is  central 
and  paramount,  the  impulse  that  among  all  the  others  deserves 
most  of  all  the  fostering  and  protection  of  institutions  specially 
designed  for  that  purpose.  It  is  true  that  if  we  follow  literally  the 
maxim  “organise  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,”  we  shall  find  the  consumer  class  greater  than  the 
producer  class,  but  it  is  only  greater  because  in  addition  to  the 
consumers  who  produce  it  contains  the  whole  riffraff  of  idleness 
and  incapacity  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployable  rich 
at  one  end  of  the  scale  and  the  unemployed  poor  at  the 
other. 

By  organising  for  flip  larger  category  you  are  lowering  your 
standard  of  citizenship  and  helping  to  create  an  idle  and  useless 
class  in  the  community ;  moreover,  you  are  providing  the  profit- 
hungry  financier  with  a  mask  of  clap-trap  disinterestedness  that 
conceals  the  predatory  character  of  his  operations,  for  it  is 
beneath  the  banner  of  a  pretended  care  for  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  that  this  modem  captain  of  industry  has  led  the  whole 
army  of  labour  into  the  wilderness  where  he  pursues  for  ever  the 
mirage  of  material  prosperity,  where,  for  ever,  happiness,  beauty, 
and  “the  subtle  thing  that’s  Spirit”  escape  him. 

“Happiness,  Beauty,  Spirit,”  say  the  apologists  of  mechanical 
industry.  “But  it  is  we  who  have  brought  these  things  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorest!”  Who,  indeed,  would  make  a  life’s 
work  of  an  art  or  a  craft,  so  long  a  task  in  so  short  a  life,  when 
the  humanitarianism  of  the  Badical  millionaire  and  his  pocket 
demagogues  has  provided  an  easy  solution  to  your  problem  of  the 
achievement  of  totality  and  fulness  by  your  hitherto  cramped 
emotions  and  starved  experience.  Theirs  is  an  easy  solution,  a 
safe  harbouring  from  the  desperate  stress  of  life  upon  the  high  seas 
of  the  competitive  system. 

Utopia,  here  and  now,  is  a  model  village,  from  whose  tended 
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gardens  the  factory  chimneys  are  barely  visible ;  and  to  enter 
into  delectable  possession  of  your  share  in  such  a  vision,  what 
are  you  called  upon  to  sacrifice?  Your  sturdy  democratic  inde¬ 
pendence?  Not  at  all;  liberty  shall  be  the  very  breath  yon 
breathe  there.  Your  advanced  ideas  upon  religion  and  morality? 
By  no  means!  You  will  find  a  labour  church,  a  lodge  of  theoso- 
phists  and  a  branch  of  the  ethical  society  at  Perivale  St.  Andrews. 
You  will  find  as  well,  or  T  am  much  mistaken,  a  natural  history 
museum,  a  mutual  improvement  association,  a  loan  collection  of 
pictures,  a  debating  society,  and  clubs,  social,  political,  athletic; 
and,  if  the  wages  are  low,  living  is  cheap  and  good,  and,  since 
there  is  plenty  of  work  for  girls  and  boys  at  the  factory,  the 
money  taken  weekly  by  the  family  is  better  than  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  all  the  country  round.  As  for  the  work,  it  is  very  easy  to 
do ;  there  are  only  eight  hours  of  it,  and  the  factory  is  a  model  of 
safety  and  hygiene.  The  men  and  boys  are  machine  tenders  and 
clerks,  the  girls  packers  and  sorters  ! 

From  such  a  future  who  will  deliver  the  working  man  of 
character  and  ability? 

Not  all  the  propagandists  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party, 
The  Fabian  Society,  The  Social  Democratic  Federation,  or 
the  School  of  Economics !  All  the  Utopists  from  Wells  to 
Anatole  France  look  to  mechanical  industry  and  collectivism  to 
deliver  man  from  his  fetters.  They  find  him.  Homo  Artifex,  Man 
the  Creator,  in  the  grip  of  the  competitive  system  and  of  the 
machine;  the  real  tragedy  of  it,  the  crushing  out  of  him  of  the 
divine  creative  spark  in  the  peine  forte  et  dure  of  commercialism 
they  have  not  perceived,  and  so,  in  their  ideal  commonwealths 
they  leave  him  neat  and  warm  and  safe  with  none  of  his  creature 
comforts  neglected ;  the  arts  ready  at  a  button’s  touch  to 
minister  to  his  whim ,  and  he  himself  a  machine  tender  for  ever ! 
“Shut  out  of  the  heaven  of  spirit,”  one  of  prophetic  Nietzsche’s 
“ultimate  men  ”  !  And  this  is  really  the  goal  to  which  civilisation 
is  travelling  to-day;  in  the  not  far  distant  future  unless  “some 
God  to  save  shall  come  in  thunder  from  the  stars,”  we  shall  be 
discovered  mechanically  reproducing  the  half-understood  art  of 
our  forefathers  with  no  living  art  or  craft  in  our  midst  to  save  us 
from  the  stagnation  of  utter  materialism.  For,  under  this  regime 
of  the  machine  and  the  middleman,  why  should  a  man  devote  the 
hoarded  leisures  of  a  busy  life  to  the  anguish  of  learning  the  fiddle 
when  for  half  the  price  of  even  a  had  violin  he  can  keep  Ysaye 
and  Elman  in  a  box  on  his  mantle-shelf?  Why  should  he  toil  with 
pencil  and  colours  on  his  rare  holidays  when  process  facsimiles 
of  Tintoretto  and  Velasquez  can  be  picked  up  for  the  week’s 
wafTes  of  a  crossing-sweeper  !  It  is  the  same  with  every  art  to-day, 
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and  to-morrow  there  will  be  no  beginners,  then  we  shall  dis¬ 
cover  too  late  the  great  truth  that  art  is  the  making  of  some¬ 
thing,  not  the  absorption  of  something ;  that  the  end  of  art 
is  the  painful  ecstasy  of  creation,  and  that  the  end  of  absorption 
is  satiety  unless,  as  artists  or  craftsmen,  we  recoin  the  gold 
poured  out  in  pain  for  us,  stamping  it  with  the  image  and  super¬ 
scription  of  an  authentic  passion,  and  giving  it  again  to  the  world 
without  other  recompense  than  the  joys  and  pangs  of  creation. 

“  Give  tliou  as  I  gave  tiiee 
Tliy  life  blood  aud  breatli, 

Greeu  leaves  of  tby  labour,  white  flowers  of  tby  thought, 
Aud  red  fruit  of  thy  Death.” 

isio  word  upon  the  lips  of  humanity  would  be  more  true  to-day 
than  the  paradox  “what  i  gave  i  have,’’  for  the  creative  force 
grows  in  proportion  as  it  is  generously  expended  and,  with  life 
Itself,  dwindles  as  it  is  eked  out  aud  repressed.  To-day  we  are 
reaping  the  harvest  that  was  sown  when  we  abandoned  a  living 
tradition  for  a  dead  style,  when  we  gave  up  standard  for  the  sake 
of  cheapness,  when  we  gave  up  power  for  the  sake  of  comfort. 

That  harvest  is  the  gradual  dying  down  of  the  creative  impulse 
throughout  the  land.  jN'o  less  m  art  than  in  sport  to-day  it  is  a 
question  of  a  few  experts  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  specta¬ 
tors,  and  that  it  is  all,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the  over  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  machine  under  an  industrial  system  of  free  competition 
1  have  little  doubt. 

The  machine,  as  i  have  said  before,  needs  “placing,”  and  “to 
place  ”  it  to  the  best  human  advantage  it  is  necessary  to  start 
from  a  sound  estimate  of  human  character,  its  needs  and 
capacities.  It  was  because  human  virtue  was,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Smith  and  his  contemporaries,  such  a  static,  negative 
kind  of  thing,  so  full  of  deadly  benevolence,  bad  taste  and  maxims 
for  prudent  behaviour,  that  machinery  got  its  chance  to  establish 
itself  in  the  industrial  system  without  restriction. 

“The  ultimate  truth  which  science,  the  divine  science,  is  really 
in  search  of,”  says  Edward  Carpenter,  “is  a  moral  truth,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  man  is,  and  the  discovery  of  the  true  relation 
to  each  other  of  all  his  faculties,  involving  all  experience  and 
an  exercise  of  every  faculty  physical,  intellectual  aud  spuitual,” 
and  if  this  be  true  it  surely  behoves  us  not  to  leave  out  of  our 
calculations  in  preparing  the  new  synthesis  that  fine  flower  of 
creativeness  the  natural  centre  and  focus  of  all  the  others,  which 
alone,  it  seems  to  me,  in  its  developing  allows  proper  scope  and 
harmonious  inter-relationship  to  the  others. 

Broadly  I  w’ould  say,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  any  mechanical 
contrivance  which  tends  to  pervert  or  atrophy,  the  creative  faculty 
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and  impulse  of  the  individual  without  a  corresponding  and 
equivalent  gain  to  himself  or  to  the  community,  is  detrimental. 

Any  machine  or  applianee  that  can  be  used  as  the  tool  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  craftsman  I  would  be  inclined  to  think  innocuous,  and  by 
tool  I  mean  an  implement  of  such  simplicity  and  ease  in  handling 
as  not  to  encroach  upon  the  conscious  attention  of  the  worker 
whose  whole  mind  should  be  focussed  upon  the  thing  he  is  making, 
but  to  consider  the  qualities  employed  or  dispensed  with  in  the 
work  and  in  the  worker  by  the  use  of  an  implement  or  machine 
will,  perhaps,  provide  the  best  test  of  its  true  social  utility. 

And  if  we  apply  this  test  to  the  great  mass  of  mechanical 
industry  to-day  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  w'ill  be  seen  to  be 
injurious  to  consumer  and  producer  alike. 

It  is  no  blind  return  to  mediaevalism  that  I  advocate,  but  a 
philosophical  examination  of  its  industrial  institutions  and  of  the 
human  material  they  were  shaped  to  administer,  so  that  we  may 
discover  any  principle  of  utility  in  which  our  own  institutions 
are  lacking,  and  if  that  examination  leads  us,  as  I  think  it  cannot 
fail  to  do,  especially  if  we  observe  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
work  turned  out  by  those  industrial  institutions,  to  attach  a  vastly 
greater  importance  to  that  attribute  of  human  nature  that  I  have 
called  the  creative  instinct,  then  it  will  be  for  the  trained  philo¬ 
sophers  and  organisers  of  to-day  to  suggest  such  modifications  in 
our  own  industrial  institutions  as  may  give  proper  scope  and 
suitable  opportunities  for  development  to  that  instinct. 

“Que  messieurs  les  ^conomistes  commencent!  ” 

Edward  Spencer. 


SOME  POSSIBLE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENTS. 


It  is  a  very  interesting  struggle  that  is  quietly  going  on  in  the 
Pnited  States  over  the  proposal  to  make  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  Principal  of  Princeton  University, 
(he  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  next  year.  It  marks 
a  fresh  stage  in  the  long  conflict  between  the  “bosses”  and  the 
[teople  for  the  control  of  government.  It  is  part  of  that  big 
struggle  of  which  the  issue,  not  this  year  nor  next,  will  decide 
whether  the  people  can  be  fooled  all  the  time,  or  whether  the 
despotism  of  party  managers  is  at  an  end. 

That  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  could  be  elected,  if  he  were  put 
forward  as  candidate,  seems  extremely  probable.  He  would  carry 
the  Democratic  vote  solid,  and  many  of  the  Progressive  Re¬ 
publicans,  the  Insurgents  against  high  tariffs  and  truckling  to 
wealth,  would  support  him.  Even  without  them  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  win.  The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  country  is  believed  to  be 
Democratic.  Since  the  Democrats  carried  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  last  year,  it  has  been  the  view  of  most  American 
politicians  and  writers  on  politics  that  a  Democratic  President  is 
more  than  a  possibility.  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  would  be  a  strong 
candidate  with  an  excellent  chance  of  victory — if  he  can  secure 
the  nomination. 

Up  to  within  the  last  few  months  this  seemed  more  than 
doubtful.  Lately  the  idea  of  his  candidature  has  become  familiar. 
He  is  now  spoken  of  as  the  most  likely  choice,  though  it  is  true 
that  the  “bosses”  distrust  him  as  deeply  as  ever.  They  have 
good  reason.  When  he  ran  for  Governor,  he  was  supported  by 
the  Democratic  party  machine  in  his  State.  He  had  declared 
himself  opposed  to  regulating  trusts  by  commissions,  and  as  that 
w'as  the  question  of  the  hour  the  “  bosses  ”  thought  he  must  be 
a  safe  man. 

Even  before  he  was  elected,  he  began  to  open  their  eyes.  He 
assured  the  Progressive  Republicans  that  he  sympathised  with 
their  programme  of  reforms.  He  denounced  the  “boss”  system. 
He  pledged  himself  to  work  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Democratic 
party.  The  managers  looked  at  one  another  and  wondered  if 
they  had  made  a  mistake.  However,  they  were  accustomed  to 
fine  sentiments  in  election  speeches,  and  knew  how  little  they 
Tisually  stood  for.  Even  when,  after  his  election,  the  Governor 
advocated  checking  “the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  incorpora¬ 
tion,”  an  efficient  control  over  public  utilities,  a  Workman’s 
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Compensation  Act  which  would  not  compel  poor  individuals  to 
fight  powerful  composite  employers,  and  laws  against  corrupt 
practices  at  elections— even  then  they  still  imagined  he  was 
“talking  through  his  hat,” 

He  soon  undeceived  them.  A  Federal  Senator  had  to  be  elected 
by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature.  A  “direct  primary”  was  held; 
that  is  to  say,  the  voters  of  the  State  were  polled  under  the  new 
system  which  aims  at  giving  the  people  back  their  power.  A 
certain  Mr.  Martine  had  a  majority  of  votes.  Now  the  Legislature 
is  not  absolutely  bound  to  follow  the  popular  “instruction,”  and 
in  this  case  the  Democratic  machine  proposed  to  disregard  it. 
Their  party  had  in  the  meantime  come  into  control  of  the  Legiski- 
ture,  and  one  of  the  “bosses”  decided  that  he  would  like  to  be 
Senator.  But  the  Governor  would  not  hear  of  it.  He  insisted 
that  the  “primary  ”  was  a  serious  indication  of  the  people’s  wisli, 
whether  the  Democrats  had  taken  it  seriously  or  not;  and  he 
added  a  gibe  to  his  injury  which  doubled  its  sting.  “Some  folks 
fear,”  he  said,  “that  we  shall  ruin  the  party.  There  is  nothing 
to  fear.  We  are  only  removing  a  wart,  and  that  is  not  a 
dangerous  operation.” 

Later  on  he  forced  through  the  State  Legislature  a  Direct 
Elections  Bill,  although  it  was  desperately  opjiosed  both  by  the 
Democrats  and  by  the  Republican  machines.  One  of  the 
“bosses”  on  his  side  accused  him  at  this  juncture  of  ingratitude. 
“The  organisation  he  was  trying  to  kill  had  elected  him 
Governor.”  “No,  no,”  said  the  Governor;  “the  organisation 
nominated  me  only.  It  w’as  the  people  who  elected  me,  you 
know’.”  Is  it  any  wonder  the  Federal  Democratic  “bosses”  are 
unw’illing  to  let  the  Presidential  nomination  go  to  a  man  who 
basso  woefully  disappointed  the  State  “bosses”?  The  weight 
of  the  machine  will  be  thrown  against  him.  Can  the  people  put 
him  through? 

The  forces  of  progress  are  rallying  to  his  support.  The  New 
York  Outlook,  for  w’hich  Mr.  Roosevelt  writes,  gave  him  a  number 
of  pages  lately  for  the  expression  of  his  views.  That  was  a  straw’ 
in  the  wund.  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  will  neither  come  forward 
nor  work  actively  for  any  candidate.  After  his  triumphant  return 
from  the  European  progress  he  told  all  his  friends  that  he  meant 
to  keep  out  of  politics  for  some  time.  He  was  persuaded  to  break 
his  resolution,  and  the  failure  of  his  New’  York  State  campaign 
broke  his  influence  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  The 
West  is  still  faithful,  but  elsew^here  he  is  believed  by  most  people 
to  be  politically  dead.  They  do  not  realise  what  vital  force  there 
is  in  him.  He  does  not  quite  realise  it  himself.  He  thinks  (so 
he  assured  me  last  year)  that  he  has  passed  over  the  crest  of  the 
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wave  and  is  now  sinking  into  the  trough.  But  he  has  often 
thought  this  before.  Unless  the  American  Ship  of  State  should 
unexpectedly  glide  into  calm  waters,  Theodore  Koosevelt  will  be 
found  again  at  her  helm.  In  the  meantime,  Woodrow  Wilson  is 
probably  the  man  he  would  most  gladly  see  elected  to  the 
Presidency. 

Not  that  the  two  are  alike.  They  are,  indeed,  in  most  ways 
the  antitheses  of  one  another.  Mr.  Wilson  is  analytical, 
sardonic,  a  keen  knife-edge  of  a  man.  He  has  made  fun  more 
than  once  of  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  knack  of  rushing  in  with  a  big 
stick  before  he  quite  knows  whose  head  he  ought  to  break  with 
it.  “1  am  told,”  said  the  President  of  Princeton  a  few  years 
itgo,  “that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Koosevelt  thinks,  he  talks,  a  simul¬ 
taneous  miracle  that  is  not,  according  to  our  education,  the 
customary  way  of  forming  an  opinion.”  In  appearance  Mr. 
Wilson  is  spare,  wiry,  professorial.  He  scarcely  looks  his  fifty- 
five  years.  Women  call  him  ugly — until  they  hear  him  talk. 
His  features  are  what  w’ould  be  described  here  as  “typically 
American.”  His  expression  in  repose  is  hard  and  cynical.  His 
mouth  and  chin  are  powerful,  but  harshly  moulded;  his  eyes 
narrow  and  astigmatic,  with  a  steely  glint  in  them  which  sug¬ 
gests  either  grim  determination  or  irony  which  bites,  like  acid  on 
an  etcher’s  plate. 

There  is  nothing  picturesque  about  him,  nothing  to  touch  the 
{X)pular  imagination  save  his  honest  wish,  backed  by  solid 
character,  to  “give  the  people  back  their  chance.”  Eepublican 
policy  has  been  for  fifty  years,  he  asserts,  too  favourable  to 
vested  interests.  He  would  not  bear  hardly  upon  vested 
interests;  he  is  too  wise  for  that.  But  he  would  keep  the  ring 
fairly  for  them  and  the  public.  He  would  stop  underhand 
fighting.  He  would  not  let  consumers  be  pillaged,  as  they  have 
been  by  many  of  the  Trusts.  An  arraignment  of  Corporation 
piracy  by  a  scholar  and  historian  rings  more  truly  in  the  public 
car  than  the  voices  of  regular  politicians.  People  are  rather 
weary  of  machine-made  politics.  They  like  the  idea  of  a  College* 
President  taking  a  hand,  as  Mr.  Wilson  did  in  New  Jersew,  and 
“seeing  the  bosses”  with  disastrous  results  to  them. 

Against  his  honesty  and  goodwill  arc  set  the  fact  that  he  is  an 
amateur.  He  was  once  interrupted  in  a  speech  by  this  accusa¬ 
tion.  “Yes,”  he  said,  “that  is  too  bad,  isn’t  it?”  He  paused. 
The  audience  half  smiled.  “But  I  have  one  satisfiution ,”  he 
went  on,  punching  out  the  words  as  a  machine  in  a  ship-yard 
punches  holes  in  steel-plates.  “A  professional  plays  the  game, 
you  know,  because  it  pays  him.  An  amateur  plays  because  he 
loves  to  play,  and  to  win  if  he  can  by  fair  means  in  a  fair  field. 
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I’m  afraid  1  am  only  an  amateur.  But  I’m  having  a  most 
interesting  time  of  it.” 

Another  taunt,  “the  student  in  politics,”  is  too  ill-founded  to 
do  him  much  harm.  He  has  never  had  the  student’s  type  of 
mind.  “I  am  not  an  educator,”  he  objected  soon  after  he  became 
President  of  Princeton.  “I  despise  the  mere  accumulation  of 
knowledge.  I  want  our  students  to  feel  the  formative  influence 
of  the  I'niversity  in  their  lives.  1  want  to  make  them  good 
citizens.”  No  student  spoke  there,  but  a  man  of  the  great  world, 
seeing  beyond  the  class-room  and  the  library,  asking  of  the  lecture 
and  the  printed  book  not  “what  facts  can  you  tell  us?”  but. 
“how  can  you  help  us  to  live?  ” 

That  is  the  link  between  him  and  Mr.  Eoosevelt.  They  arc 
Eealists  both.  Names  do  not  satisfy  them.  Words  are  nothing 
unless  action  follows.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  Roosevelt  nor 
Woodi'ow  Wilson  are  men  of  ideas.  They  may  seem  to  be 
because  they  assimilate  and  give  forth  so  promptly  other  people’s 
ideas.  But  this  is  merely  the  quickness  of  the  mind  deceiving 
the  eye.  The  difference  between  them  in  this  matter  is  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  takes  up  an  idea  upon  his  own  judgment  of  its 
merits.  The  test  for  him  is,  Docs  it  appeal  to  me?  Mr.  Wilson 
is  more  cautious.  He  asks,  Does  it  seem  to  be  going  well?  Has 
it  been  tried  anywhere  and  proved  a  workable  proposition? 

Vet  on  one  question  Mr.  Wilson  has  spoken  out  plainly,  while 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  never  made  his  position  clear.  That  is  the 
question  of  Tariff.  Above  all  others,  this  is  likely  to  be  the 
battle-ground  for  the  “Presidential.”  Nothing  short  of  a  wave 
of  prosperity  can  check  the  growing  desire  in  the  United  States 
for  cheaper  raw  materials.  The  Democrats  carried  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  promising  reductions  of  duty.  Faithful  to 
their  pledges,  they  passed  three  Tariff  Bills — the  Wool  Bill,  tie 
Potton  Bill,  and  the  Farmers’  Free  Tjist  Bill.  President  Taft 
killed  them  all  with  his  power  of  veto.  Tliey  were  quack 
remedies,  he  urged.  They  would  disorganise  vast  industries, 
employing  huge  capitals  and  enormous  numbers  of  workpeople. 
The  Republicans  applauded  his  “words  of  wisdom.”  The 
Democrats  declared  he  was  protecting  the  interests  which  gave 
him  his  power.  The  Insurgents  looked  sadly  on. 

Upon  those  who  had  no  decided  views  either  way  Mr.  Taft’s 
energetic  action  made  a  good  impression.  His  “stock  had  sunk 
low  ”  because  he  had  done  nothing.  .\s  soon  as  he  asserted 
himself  he  began  to  be  talked  about  again  ;  and  in  a  democracy 
anyone  may  aspire  to  anything  who  can  manage  to  keep  his  name 
on  voters’  tongues.  But  hard  upon  this  rise  in  Mr.  Taft’s 
popularity  came  the  result  of  the  Canadian  election  and  the  defeat 
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of  his  Reciprocity  plan.  That,  in  a  country  where  nothing 
succeeds  like  success,  was  a  crushing  blow.  The  platform  on 
which  he  meant  to  stand  was  broken  beneath  him.  Nothing 
remains  but  a  scrap-heap  of  splintered  hopes.  Mr,  Taft  will  be 
nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate — that  seems  certain.  But 
few  who  watch  the  currents  of  opinion  think  that  he  will  win. 

If  he  is  not  opposed  by  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  he  may  have  an 
easier  task  in  conducting  his  campaign  against  Governor  Harmon, 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Bryan,  the  “perpetual  candidate,”  has  at  last  been 
shelved,  though  he  may  still  have  a  good  deal  of  influence  at  the 
Democratic  Convention.  Among  all  whose  names  have  been 
canvassed,  none  seemed  at  one  time  more  likely  to  receive  the 
nomination  than  Judson  Harmon.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  ditl'erence  between  the  American  system  and  our  own  that, 
ahltough  Mr.  Harmon  was  a  member  of  President  Cleveland’s 
t'abinet,  he  has  never  taken  a  leading  part  in  Federal  politics 
since  the  Republicans  have  been  in  power.  In  England  a  poli¬ 
tician  of  Cabinet  rank  is  almost  as  prominent  in  Opposition  as 
he  is  in  office  In  the  United  States  he  may  devofo  himself,  as 
.Mr.  Haiinon  has  fhuK',  to  State  politics,  and  be  litfle.  heard  of  in 
the  Federal  arena. 

As  Governor  of  Ohio  he  has  “made  good”  with  steady  ability, 
and  was  last  year  elected  to  a  second  term.  This  was  held  to  he 
the  crucial  moment  of  his  career.  If  he  had  been  defeated  he 
would  have  dropped  out  as  a  Presidential  possibility.  After  his 
re-election,  until  the  rise  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  star,  he  was  regarded 
ns  the  almost  certain  choice  of  the  Democrats.  Now  his  chance 
is  inoie  remote.  He  would  he  a  good  ordinary  kind  of  President, 
let  us  say,  of  the  AIcKinley  type.  He  has  never  shone  brilliantly, 
hut  his  (pialities  burn  with  a  constant  glow.  He  is  an  older 
man  than  Mr.  Wilson  :  a  genial,  kindly,  unassuming  spirit,  who 
knows  all  the  ins  and  onts  of  jiolitics,  but  has  character  enough 
to  take  a  line  of  his  own  when  occasion  calls  for  rapid  action. 

Tiast  year  in  a  town  called  Newark  a  spy  employed  by  a 
temperance  society  to  discover  and  denounce  “blind  pigs,”  which 
means  unlicensed  drinking  saloons,  shot  the  keeper  of  one  of 
these  places.  This  did  not  please  the  citi.zens  of  Newark,  so  they 
lynched  the  spy.  Whether  the  Alayor  and  Sheriff  could  have 
saved  him  is  doubtful,  but  they  failed  to  make  any  attempt  to  do 
so,  and  this  aroused  a  storm  of  newspaper  criticism.  The 
Governor  saw  what  there  was  to  do,  saw  it  and  did  it.  He 
removed  the  ATayor  and  Sheriff  from  their  offices  at  once.  Alore 
courage  than  this  was  required  to  call  out  the  National  Guard 
in  Columbus  when  a  street-car  strike  was  causing  disorder  which 
the  town  authorities  did  not  suppress.  Governor  Harmon  did 
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call  it  out  though,  taking  the  chance  of  damage  to  his  re-election 
prospects.  It  harmed  them  not  at  all ;  resolute  action  seldom 
does  injure  public  men. 

He  is  a  good  business  man  too.  Some  time  before  he  was 
first  made  Governor  he  became  Eeceiver  of  three  railways  which 
w^ere  slipping  into  bankruptcy.  One  w’as  the  Pere  Marquette, 
whose  trucks  are  now  seen  all  over  the  Continent.  The  others 
were  the  Cincinnati-Hamilton-Dayton  and  the  Toledo  Terminal. 
The  first  thing  that  struck  him  were  the  heavy  arrears  of  wages 
outstanding.  He  took  a  bold  step;  borrowed  ^£160,000,  paid  off 
the  debt,  and  made  the  men  more  contented.  When  he  was 
installed  as  Governor,  he  proposed  to  resign  his  Receivership. 
The  Supreme  Court  asked  him  in  the  interests  of  the  companies 
to  complete  his  work.  Eventually  he  restored  the  lines  to  the 
stockholders  -n  ith  their  credit  sound  and  their  organisation  vastly 
improved,  once  more  paying  concerns. 

In  a  Presidential  campaign  each  candidate  is  expected  to  have 
a  “slogan"  or  war-cry.  A  sentence  of  Governor  Harmon’s, 
“Guilt  is  always  personal,”  has  been  seized  on  for  this  purpose. 
What  he  meant  by  it  was  that  individuals  should  be  prosecuted, 
not  Corporations.  It  is  not  an  illuminating  phrase,  but  Mr. 
Harmon  is  not  an  illuminating  person.  At  sixty-one  he  is  rather 
puzzled  by  modern  ideas.  He  is  therefore  anything  but  a 
leader.  The  wellspring  of  his  popularity  lies  in  his  being  what 
we  should  call  a  “thoroughly  good  sort.”  Big  and  straight  and 
square-shouldered,  he  is  a  fine  Anglo-Saxon  type.  He  might  be 
a  British  eolonel  or  squire  save  for  his  loose,  easy  movement 
and  the  smile  around  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  He  is  “English,” 
too,  in  his  fondness  for  games.  Every  Saturday  he  takes  half 
a  day  off  to  play  golf,  a  relaxation  by  no  means  usual  in  American 
cities. 

Mr.  Harmon  has  made  his  own  way  in  the  world.  He  began 
life  as  a  country  Baptist  minister’s  son,  and  w'orked  on  the  land 
between  his  college  terms.  In  every  w’ay  this  big  Westerner 
is  a  type  dear  to  the  American  heart,  and  if  the  “bosses”  are- 
able  to  “swing”  the  Convention,  he  will  almost  certainly  be 
their  first  choice.  But  it  happens  sometimes  in  Conventions, 
as  in  Papal  elections,  that  the  lot  falls  in  the  end  upon  some 
second  or  third  string.  An  inoffensive  personality  may  slip 
through  bars  raised  to  keep  out  bigger  fish.  That  may  happen 
in  this  case.  A  man  like  Mr.  Gaynor,  INIayor  of  New  York, 
might  be  accepted  by  a  Convention  wearied  out  with  striving  for 
and  against  more  distinguished  candidates.  It  may  sound  odd 
in  English  ears  to  say  that  Mr.  Gaynor’s  chance  of  nomination 
was  greatly  improved  by  the  attempt  made  on  his  life  last  year. 
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But  the  statement  is  perfectly  true.  A  caiuliclate  for  llie  Presi- 
cleucy  must  be  known  all  over  the  United  States.  Until  he  was 
shot  at,  Mr.  Gaynor  was  little  known  outside  of  New  York.  As 
soon  as  the  newspapers  all  over  the  continent  were  filled  with 
sympathetic  columns  about  the  assassin’s  “dastardly  act,”  and 
while  day  by  day  the  public  looked  for  bulletins  of  the  Mayor’s 
improvement  or  decline,  shrewd  observers  saw  that  he  had  come 
into  the  running  for  the  prize  to  be  won  next  year. 

In  many  ways  he  w’onld  be  a  useful  President.  Pie  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  just  in  all  his  dealings.  Tammany  opposed  his 
nomination,  but,  as  Mayor,  he  hands  out  even  justice  to  Tammany 
as  to  all  other  bodies.  During  his  campaign  the  New  York 
newspapers  were  almost  all  against  him.  Daily  he  used  to 
receive  from  sympathisers  information  reflecting  upon  the  private 
characters  and  public  records  of  the  editors  who  attacked  him. 
He  made  no  use  of  these,  except  to  sort  them  out  and  send  them, 
after  he  had  been  elected,  to  those  whom  they  chiefly  concerned. 
Even  in  small  matters  his  fairness  is  phenomenal.  The  last 
time  I  was  in  New  York  I  saw  the  walls  placarded  with  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  a  burlesque  actress  apologising  for  some 
remark  he  had  made  reflecting  upon  her  style  of  entertainment. 

He  was  a  judge  before  he  was  elected  Mayor,  but  that  is 
scarcely  enough  to  account  for  this  oven  balance  of  temper.  He 
is  just  in  grain,  and  with  his  fairness  goes,  as  is  usual,  a  cautious 
habit  of  mind.  He  is  so  cautions  as  to  be  uninteresting.  Above 
all  things  else  he  is  a  lawyer,  seeing  only  so  much  of  the  truth 
as  may  suit  the  case  in  hand.  If  he  probed  more  deeply,  he 
would  not  have  committed  himself  to  such  a  statement  as  this  ;  — 

“No  one,  however  rich,  need  ever  be  afraid  of  the  people.  The  people 
are  not  revolutionary  by  nature.  They  are  never  dishonest.  Even  in  the 
French  Revolution,  when  they  destroyed  prisons  and  fortresses,  not  a  bank 
was  looted.  The  Bastile  was  torn  down,  but  the  Bank  of  France  remained 
undisturbed.” 

That  is  eminently  a  lawyer’s  point,  a  balf-trnth,  a  flashy 
argument  false  at  core.  The  “people”  were  honest  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  instance  quoted  because  their  leaders  were  honest,  and 
had  filled  them  with  a  fiery  zeal  which  burnt  up  all  thoughts  of 
personal  gain.  Give  a  mob  a  leader  like  Tjord  George  Gordon,  or 
leave  it  leaderless  as  the  looters  at  Tjln nelly  were  left,  and  no 
pi'operty  is  safe  from  them. 

Other  Democrats  who  might  possibly  be  nominated  for  Presi¬ 
dent  are  Mr.  David  P.  Francis,  another  old  Cabinet  Minister 
of  Mr.  Cleveland’s,  since  then  a  progressive  Mayor  of  St.  Louis 
and  President  of  the  World’s  Fair  in  that  city:  Mr.  Thomas  R. 
Marshall.  Governor  of  Indiana,  who  has  wandered  so  far  from 
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the  Jiigii  Protectionist  fold  as  to  advocate  tariffs  for  revenue 
only;  and  Mr.  Josepli  VV.  Folk,  late  Governor  of  Missouri,  who 
has  made  a  national  reputation  by  his  energy  in  that  one  State, 
energy  shown  in  many  directions,  from  suppressing  racecourses 
to  putting  down  bribery  among  members  of  the  local  Legislature. 
Y'et  one  more  possibility  remains  to  be  noted.  If  Senator  La 
Follette  should  be  put  into  the  contest  by  the  Insurgents,  the 
country  would  have  the  opportunity  of  electing  a  very  remark¬ 
able  man.  But  the  country  would  not  take  it,  and  the  country 
w’ould  be  right.  Apart  from  his  increasing  deafness,  and  in 
spite  of  his  brilliant  gifts — gifts  of  {x^litical  insight,  of  tactical 
skill,  of  polished  eloquence — this  little  man  with  the  wdde-open, 
steel-grey  eyes,  whose  upstanding  cm’oji  of  hair  has  won  him  the 
nickname  Bushy  Bob,  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  “dependable” 
President.  That  is  what  the  country  needs,  and  has  made  up 
its  mind  to  get. 

Either  Woodrow'  Wilson  (should  the  wish  of  the  people 
prevail)  or  Judson  Harmon  (if  the  “bosses”  win)  w'ould  take  to 
the  White  House  the  “safe  and  sane”  qualities  w'hich  are 
required.  Of  the  two,  Mr.  Wilson’s  would  be  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  election,  especially  to  the  outside  world.  But  so  far  as 
“dependability”  goes  there  is  little  to  choose  between  them. 
With  one  or  the  other  the  nation  could  go  about  its  business  in 
quiet  confidence  that,  if  changes  must  be  made,  everything  would 
be  done  decently  and  in  order.  The  “safety  and  sanity,” 
though,  would  not  square  with  the  “bosses’  ”  interpretation  of 
those  terms,  which  is  that  nothing  must  be  done  to  alienate  the 
men  w'ith  the  money.  That  kind  of  “safe  and  sane”  policy  has 
alre.adv  received  notice  toquil. 


H.  Hamilton  Fyf-'k. 


THE  ITALIAN  SOURCES  OF  “OTHELLO.” 


Professor  Carlo  Segre  gives  this  title  to  the  admirable  opening 
article  in  his  new  volume  of  studies  on  the  literary  analogies 
between  Italy  and  England  (Relazioni  Litterarie  Fra  Italia  e 
Infjhilterra.  Florence,  1911),  in  which  is  shown  his  deep  and 
intimate  knowledge,  not  only  of  Shakespeare  and  the  English 
dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  but  of  Shakespearean  com¬ 
mentators  up  to  the  present  day.  A  professor  of  comparative 
literature  at  the  University  of  Rome,  Carlo  Segre  demonstrated 
on  previous  occasions  his  research  in  English  literature,  in  the 
publication  of  the  remarkable  essays  which  are  now’  included  in 
this  volume,  “Due  Petrarchisti  Tnglesi  del  Secolo  XVI.”  (Wyatt 
and  Surrey),  “Lo  Spectator  dell’Addison  e  VOffservatore  di 
Jaspare  Gozzi  ”  (which  deals  with  the  influence  of  Addison  and 
his  organ  on  that  of  the  Venetian  writer),  “Baretti  ed  Ester 
Thrale,”  and  “Lady  Holland  e  i  suoi  ospiti  italiani.” 

The  essay  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article  displays 
Professor  Segre’s  painstaking  research  and  scholarly  erudition  by 
the  lucid  manner  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  arguments  on  the 
Italian  sources  of  Othello,  a  tragedy  which,  written  at  a  period 
when  Shakespeare  was  a  master-craftsman  deeply  versed  in  the 
tragic  and  dramatic  aspects  of  life,  and  a  practised  hand  at  dealing 
with  such  themes,  ranks  as  one  of  his  finest  achievements. 

Segre,  whilst  taking  pains  to  prove  the  incontestable  source 
of  the  plot  of  Olhillo,  never  questions  that,  though  the  story 
with  most  of  its  details  is  borrowed,  the  genius  shown  in  the 
handling  of  the  plot  could  only  be  Shakespeare’s  own. 

It  was  from  the  Seventh  Novella  of  the  Third  Decade  of  the 
FT ecatommithi ,  by  Giovan  Battista  Giraldi  Ginthio,  commonly 
(•ailed  Cinthio  in  England,  that  Shakespeare  drew  the  story  of 
his  tragedy.  We  learn  that  all  these  tales  were  written  in 
r!inthio’s  youth  and  were  founded  upon  fact,  but  it  was  not  until 
he  was  well  advanced  in  years  that  the  Ferrarese  writer  (’orrected 
and  polished  his  work  and  decided  to  publish  it,  with  these 
introductory  lines  ;  — 

“ .  .  .  stata  sei  gran  tempo  occolta 
0  de’  miei  giovanili  anni  fatica 
Tu  cui  studio  giii  posi  e  cura  molta.” 

Cinthio’s  collection  of  “Novelle  ”  were  received  with  enthusiasm 
ill  llaly.  ’PIh'  first  (ulition  came  out  in  'NTonreah'  in  15fi5,  a 
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second  was  publislied  ai  Venice  in  1560.  and  a  tliird,  also  at 
Venice,  in  1574,  and  many  others  followed  before  the  century 
ended.  The  fame  of  these  tales  caused  them  to  be  translated 
into  French,  aiid  they  were  published  in  that  language  in  1581. 
It  is  not  actually  known  whether  an  English  translation  a])pearcd 
during  the  sixteenth  century  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  seveji- 
teenth,  for  no  trace  remains  of  any  such  publication  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  subjects  of  many  of  Cinthio’s  tales  found  their 
way  into  Elizabethan  literature;  for  instance,  the  Eighth 
Novella  of  the  Ninth  Decade,  under  the  title  of  “Two  Maidens 
of  Carthage,”  and  the  Tenth  Novella  of  the  Eighth  Decade, 
called  “Euphemia  of  Corinth,”  were  to  be  found  in  the  famous 
“Palace  of  Pleasure”  by  Painter,  whilst  the  stories  of  Don 
Ercole  of  Este,  of  “Fineo  and  Fiamma.”  and  of  “Consalvo  and 
Agata.”  appeared  in  the  Farrvr^]  to  Mili^nrir  Prnfrftsion ,  by 
Paiaiabe  Piche.  It  is  evident  that  the  lilizabcthan  dj’amatists 
w’ere  more  than  interested  in  Cinthio’s  Collection  of  Tales,  the 
Hecatovimithi,  for  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  took  the  plot  of 
Custom  of  the  Country  from  the  Sixth  Novella  of  the  Sixth 
Decade,  and  the  tragedy,  TjOws  of  Candy,  from  the  Ninth  of  the 
Tenth  Decade,  whilst  the  adventures  of  Tjucilla  fiv.,  81  inspired 
in  part  The  Eei'f’nrier's  Trnqedu  of  Tourneur.  Not  only  the 
dramatists  but  the  poets  of  the  age  dre\v  from  this  Ferrarese 
source,  for  Sidney  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  the  Novella 
of  “EufiTTiia”  fviii.,  10)  for  an  important  episode  in  his  Arendia. 

It  is  not  clear  in  wdiat  form  Shakespeare  first  had  recoiu’se  to 
the  TTeeatommithi,  wdiether  in  the  French  translation  ffor  he 
was  acquainted  with  French  and  Latin  ^),  or  whether  there 
existed  in  those  days  an  English  version  which  has  since  been 
lost.  Carlo  Segr^  is  of  opinion  that  many  translations  of  the 
Italian  “Novelle”  w’ere  in  existence  in  Enaland  in  the 
Elizahethan  ei’a,  but  w’ere  probably  engulfed  in  that  devastating 
storm  of  Puritanism  which  later  on  sw'cpt  over  the  country  and 
destroyed  so  many  priceless  wmrks  of  art  and  literature. 

But  if  Shakesneare  knew  no  Italian  the  circle  of  cultivated 
people  amongst  whom  he  lived,  his  friends  and  patrons,  w^re 
well  versed  in  that  language,  for  in  those  days  Italian  w’as  so 
much  the  fashion  that  Nash  in  his  works  accused  Societv  with 
becoming  “Ttalianata,”  and  wrote  of  the  Italianised  English¬ 
men  :  so  that  it  is  certain  Shakespeare’s  friends  must  have  read 
the  “Novelle”  in  the  original,  and  could  well  have  described 
them  to  him.  Segih  declares  himself  to  be  more  genei'ous  to 
Shakespeaa'e  than  are  some  of  our  compatriots,  because  he 


(1)  H.  P.  D.  Anders,  SShol-f's’ppnre'a  BuoJ:’’ — .1  Dipuprtntin-n  nn  Slnl'Pxpeore'D 
Tfpndivg  aiuJ  fh'-  Tmmpdintp  Snurrpp  of  hi.^  WorJ:f>.  Berlin,  1fl04. 
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lealises  that  one  who  entered  into  the  spirit  oi'  antiquity  with  a 
felicitous  intuition  that  could  not  ha,ve  been  merely  instinctive, 
must  have  possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  facility  for 
learning  and  for  turning  to  account  any  subjects  that  appealed 
to  his  imagination.  And  as  imitation  was  one  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  so  Shakespeare  only 
followed  the  prevailing  custom  in  taking  from  the  H ecatommithi 
the  subjects  for  his  Measure  for  Measure  and  Othello. 

Segre  disagrees  with  Sidney  Lee,^  who  avers  that  Shake¬ 
speare  only  borrowed  bare  outlines  and  general  ideas,  which  lent 
themselves  to  his  schemes  from  Italian  sources,  and  that  these 
in  his  masterly  hands  were  so  rearranged  and  reconstructed  as 
to  be  almost  unrecognisable.  In  Segre’s  opinion  Shakespeare 
studied  the  Italian  literature,  not  only  with  the  profound  analysis 
of  a  man  of  letters,  but  also  with  the  careful  attention  and  open 
mind  of  a  poet,  for  the  benefit  he  drew  from  these  sources  was 
chosen  with  consummate  art  and  critical  skill,  according  to  what 
seemed  most  useful  to  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  marvellous  gifts. 

Cinthio’s  novel  differs  in  some  essentials  from  Shakespeare’s 
Othello.  To  the  characters  Shakespeare  added  two,  Brabantio  and 
Boderigo ;  and  only  one  name,  that  of  the  heroine,  is  the  same 
in  the  novel  as  in  the  play,  Disdemona,  a  name  of  ill-omen, 
which  Shakespeare  changed  into  the  more  poetical  Desdemona. 

Cinthio  unfolds  the  story  of  a  young  and  beautiful  Venetian 
maiden  that  fell  in  love  with  the  noble  qualities  of  a  princely 
Moor,  who  had  attained  the  rank  of  general  and  admiral  in  the 
service  of  the  Venetian  Bepublic,  and  marrying  him  against  the 
wishes  of  her  family,  accompanied  him  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was 
appointed  to  a  high  office. 

The  Moor’s  alfiere  (Ancient  or  ensign)  and  boon  companion 
falls  in  love  with  Disdemona,  and.  exasperated  at  her  indiffer¬ 
ence,  becomes  jealous  of  a  young  Captain  of  the  Guard  who,  he 
imagines,  is  preferred  to  him,  and  resolves  to  ruin  them  both. 
This  Captain  has  been  degraded  from  his  rank  for  having  raised 
his  sword  against  a  soldier  (“Per  aver  messa  mano  alia  spada, 
nella  guardia,  contra  un  soldato”),  and  the  Ancient,  finding 
that  Disdemona  in  kindness  of  heart  has  pleaded  with  the  'Moor 
to  forgive  him,  takes  advantage  of  this  fact  to  poison  the  Moor’s 
mind  with  suspicion  of  his  wife.  He  succeeds  in  robbing 
Disdemona  (whilst  she  is  playing  with  his  own  child)  of  a  certain 
handkerchief  which  was  the  Moor’s  gift  to  her,  and  makes  him 
l)elieve  that  she  had  given  it  to  the  Captain  of  the  Guard,  as  a 
“  pegno  d’amore.” 

(1)  “Foreign  Influences  on  Shakespeare,”  in  drenf  Evqlhhmvn  of  the 
Sixteenth  Centurti,  by  Sidney  Lee.  London,  1904. 
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I’he  Moor’s  jealousy  is  further  kiiulleil  when,  on  asking 
Disdemona  for  the  handkerc-hief ,  “il  prezioso  pannicello,”  slie 
eonfesses  that  slie  must  have  lost  it,  and  he  sees  il  later  in  the 
hands  of  a  woman  in  the  house  of  his  supposed  rival,  where  it 
had  been  placed  by  the  infernal  machinations  of  the  Ancient. 
The  Moor  then  resolves  that  his  wife  and  the  Captain  must  die. 
The  Ancient  is  deputed  to  kill  the  latter,  but  only  succeeds  in 
wounding  him ;  then  wnth  the  Moor’s  assistance  he  murders 
Disdemona  by  striking  her  down  wdth  a  stocking  filled  with 
sand  “una  calza  piena  di  sabbia,”  and  to  destroy  the  proof  of 
their  guilt  the  two  cause  the  ceiling  to  fall  down  upon  her  bed, 
so  that  her  death  may  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  an 
accident. 

But  when  his  wufe,  who  was  the  “sweetness  of  his  life,’’  has 
gone  from  him  forever,  the  Moor  feels  a  growung  hatred  towards 
the  man  who  drove  him  to  the  crime,  and  deprives  him  of  his 
office.  The  Ancient,  enraged  at  this  proceeding,  revenges  himself 
by  denouncing  the  Moor  to  the  Senate,  who  is  in  consequence 
recalled  to  A^enice,  where  even  under  torture  he  refuses  to  confess 
his  crime.  He  is  nevertheless  banished,  and  afterwards  killed 
by  one  of  Disdemona’s  relations ;  and  the  Ancient  somewhat  later 
dies  under  the  torture  to  wdiich  he  is  condemned  in  consequence 
of  another  crime.  As  Frederick  Boas^  says:  “The  novel  reads 
like  a  page  out  of  a  Venetian  New^gate  Calendar,’’  and  “it  is 
Shakespeare’s  glory  that  out  of  this  crude  record  of  atrocities 
...  he  should  have  constructed  one  of  the  world’s  most 
stupendous  tragedies.” 

Tt  is  evident  that  Shakespeare  follow'ed  the  main  theme  of  the 
novel  closely,  and  even  certain  phrases  are  paraphrased  from  the 
Italian  with  faithful  care.  For  instance,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  play  Othello  pleads  that  Desdemona  may  accompany  him  to 
Cvprus,  and  says  :  - 

“  I  therefore  beg  it  not 
To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite, 

But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind.” 

and  Ciuthio’s  novel  declares  that  Desdemona  chose  the  Moor  : 

“Tratta  non  da  appetito  donnesco  ma  della  virtu  del  moro.” 

Further  oti  iu  Cinthio’s  Novidla  the  Moor’s  suspicions  are 
precisely  the  same  as  those  of  Othello.  In  the  novel  occur  these 
lines  :  — 

“Tra  questo  mezzo,  disse  il  moro  alio  scelerato  alfiere,  che  la  nioglie  gli 
dava  tanta  seccaggine  per  lo  capo  di  squadra,  che  temea  finalmente  di  non 
esser  costretto  a  ripigliarlo.  Prese  da  cift  il  mal  uomo  argoniento  di  pnr 

(1)  Shakespeare,  and  his  Predecessors,  by  Frederick  S.  Boas.  1896. 
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niano  agli  orditi  inganni,  e  disse  :  Ha  forse  Disdemoua  cagione  di  vederlo 
volentieri.  E  perche?  disse  il  nioro.  To  non  voglio,  rispose  I’alfiere,  por 
inano  tra  marito  e  moglie;  ma  se  terrete  aperti  gli  occhi,  voi  stesso  lo  vi 
vedrete.  per  diligenza  che  facesse  il  moro,  voile  lo  alfiere  piii  oltre 

passare:  beneh^  lasciarono  tali  parole  cosi  pungente  spina  nell’animo  del 
moro  che  si  diede  con  sommo  studio  a  pensare  ci6  volessero  dire  tali  parole, 
e  se  ne  stava  tutto  maninconioso.”  * 

settinff  forth  the  whole  scheme  of  the  first  dialogue  between 
Othello  and  laffo  in  the  third  act  of  Othello,  when  the  latter  sows 
the  seeds  of  jealonsv  in  the  Moor’s  heart ;  while  the  advice  in 
the  hlecntonimithi ,  “Se  terrete  aperti  £fli  occhi’’  is  echoed  in 
“Tjook  to  yoiir  wife :  observe  her  well  with  Oassio.” 

The  ill-advised  insistence  with  w'hich  poor  Desdemona 
champions  Oassio.  thus  inflamin"  Othello’s  jealousy,  is  also  dwelt 
mton  in  Ointhio’s  novel,  and  whereas  in  the  second  and  decisive 
talk  hotween  Othello  and  Ta"o,  the  former  savs, 

“Be  sure  thou  prove  mv  love  a  vhore; 

Be  sure  of  it  :  give  me  the  ocular  proof;  ” 

in  the  Italian  text  the  idirase  runs  :  — 

“Voglio  vedere  cogli  occhi  quel  che  detto  mi  hai.” 

(“I  must  see  with  mine  eyes  what  thou  hast  told  me.”) 

In  Shakespeare’s  nlay  Othello  is  so  carried  away  with  anger 
that  he  takes  Tajro  hv  the  throat,  and  in  Ointhio’s  novel  the  Moor 
says, 

“Non  s6  io  a  che  mi  tenga  che  non  ti  tagli  questa  lingua  tanto  audace.” 

(“I  hardly  know  what  prevents  me  from  cutting  out  your  audacious 
tongue.”) 

In  each  case  the  proof  of  the  supposed  guilt  is  invested  in  the 
handkerchief  which  the  >ncient  declares  was  given  by  Desdemona 
to  Oassio. 

The  whole  episod“  in  that  marvellous  scene  when  Tago  leads 
Oassio  on  to  talk  of  Dianca,  while  Othello,  listening  in  the 
distan(‘e,  thinks  i!  is  of  Desdemona  he  speaks  and  is  in  conse- 
r|iienee  maddened  with  i('alonsv,  is  taken  from  Ointhio’s  story  : 

“Ed  al  capo  di  squadra  parlb  un  giomo  costui  (I’alfierc),  che  il  moro 
era  in  luogo,  onde  gli  poteva  vedere  insieme  ragionare  :  e  parlandogli  di  ogni 

(1)  “The  Moor  told  the  wicked  ancient,  ‘his  wife  worried  him  so  much 
about  the  Captain  that  he  feared  he  would  at  last  be  obliged  to  reinstate 
him.’  Hearing  which  the  evil  fellow  seized  the  opportunity  to  work  out 
hi.s  planned  deception,  and  said:  ‘Perhaps  Desdemona  delights  in  seeing 
liiin.’  ‘But  why?’  asked  the  Moor.  The  ancient  replied  :  ‘T  will  not  make 
trouble  between  husband  and  wife,  but  if  yon  keep  your  eyes  open,  you  yourself 
will  see.’  Nor,  however  diligently  the  Moor  pressed  him,  would  he  he  induced 
to  say  any  more,  although  these  words  left  such  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  Moor’s 
soul  that  he  gave  himself  to  thinking  what  their  meaning  could  be.  and  became 
in  consequence  very  melancholy.” 
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ultra  cosa  clie  della  donna,  facea  le  maggiori  visa  del  moudo  e  moslrando 
di  ineravigliarsi,  facea  di  molti  atti,  e  col  capo  e  colle  mani,  come  che  udisse 
cose  meravigliose.”  * 

The  liandkerchief  which  plays  the  part  of  a  fatal  talisman  in 
both  play  and  novel  is  reminiscent  of  yet  another  Italian  influence 
of  which  Professor  Sej^re  makes  no  mention, — that  of  Ariosto,  for 
when  Othello  takes  the  handkerchief  and  says, 

“  A  Sybil,  that  had  number’d  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses 
In  her  prophetic  fury  sewed  the  work.” 

he  is  echoin<r  Ariosto’s  words  in  Orlando  Furloan  tCa.nto  40, 
stanza  where  we  read  :  — 

”  donzella  della  terra  d’llia, 

Ch’  avea  it  furor  profeiico  congiunto 
Con  studio  di  gran  tempo,  e  con  vigilia 
Lo  fece  di  sua  man  di  tutto  punto.” 

which  shows  that  Shakespeare  must  have  studied  Ariosto,  and 
even  in  the  Italian  text,  for  the  words  prophetic  fnry,  the  same 
in  Othello  as  in  the  Italian,  are  not  to  he  found  in  TTarineton’s 
Fiinylish  translation,  the  only  one  then  in  existence.* 

Then  Emilia’s  remark  that  the  handkerchief  was  Desdemona’s 
“first  remembrance  from  the  Moor,”  and, 

“  She  so  loves  the  token  .  .  . 

That  she  reserves  it  evermore  about  her. 

To  kiss  and  talk  to.” 

breathe  the  same  sentiment  as  the  plu’ase  in  the  novel  :  — 

‘‘  Portava  seco  un  pannicello  da  naso  .  .  .  che  le  avea  donato  il  moro,  il 
quale  pannicello  era  carissimo  alia  donna  e  pariraento  al  Moro.” 

dflie  manner  iri  which  lup'o  bocon-;es  possessed  of  the  famous 
handkerchief  is  ([uite  diderent,  and  certainly  more  infamous,  in 
the  novel  from  that  in  the  play.  Einthio  describes  the  incident 
thus : — 

“The  Moor’s  wife  went  often,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  Ancient’s  wife’s 
house,  and  abode  with  her  a  good  part  of  the  day.  Whence  this  man,  seeing 
that  she  sometimes  bore  about  her  a  handkerchief  which  he  knew  that 
the  Moor  had  given  her,  the  which  handkerchief  was  wrought  in  Moorish 
wise  most  subtly  and  was  most  dear  to  the  lady,  and  in  likewise  to  the 
Moor,  he  bethought  him  to  take  it  from  her  secretly,  and  thence  to  prepare 
against  her  her  final  ruin.  .And  he  having  a  girl  of  three  years,  which 

(1)  “And  the  ancient  spoke  one  d.ev  with  the  Captain,  when  the  Moor  was 
so  placed  that  he  could  see  them  conversing  together,  and  discussing  any  other 
subject  except  that  of  the  lady,  he  laughed  immoderately  and  appeared  much 
surprised,  making  many  signs  and  vestures  with  his  head  and  his  hands,  as  if 
listening  to  marvellous  things.” 

(2)  William  Shal-espearr,  a  critical  study  by  George  Hrandes,  1899. 
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!  child  was  much  beloved  of  Disdemona,  one  day  that  the  hapless  lady  had 

gone  to  stay  at  the  house  of  this  villain,  he  took  the  little  girl  in  his  arms 
aud  gave  her  to  the  lady,  who  took  her  and  gathered  her  to  her  breast  : 
this  deceiver,  who  was  excellent  at  sleight  of  hand,  reft  from  her  girdle  the 
handkerchief  so  cunningly  that  she  was  no  whit  aware  of  it  and  departed 
from  her  right  joyful.  Disdemona,  knowing  not  this,  went  home,  and 
being  busied  with  other  thoughts  took  no  heed  of  the  handkerchief.  Dut 
some  days  thence,  seeking  for  it  and  not  finding  it,  she  was  right  fearful 
lest  the  Moor  should  ask  it  of  her,  as  he  was  often  wont  to  do.” 

As  Swinburne  says  in  his  Three  Plays  of  Shakespeare 

"  The  loss  of  the  magic  handkerchief  w'hich  seals  the  doom  of  the  hero  and 
his  fellow  victim  is  far  less  plausibly  aud  far  less  beautifully  explained  by 
a  mere  accident,  aud  a  most  unlikely  accident,  than  by  a  device  which 
heightens  at  once  the  charm  of  Desdemona  and  the  atrocity  of  lago.  It 
is  through  her  tenderness  for  his  little  child  that  he  takes  occasion  to 
"  destroy  her.” 

It  is  diliicult,  reading  this  “terribly  beaiitiiul  passage,”  to 
realise  why  Shakespeare  departed  from  the  original  and  substi¬ 
tuted  instead  an  incident  so  much  less  interesting  and  tragic, 
namely,  that  Desdemona  should  offer  to  bind  her  husband's 
[  aching  head  with  the  famous  cloth,  and  “he  puts  it  from  him, 

and  it  drops”  unnoticed,  to  be  picked  up  afterwards  by  Emilia, 
seems  a  very  poor  substitute  for  the  original ;  but  Swinburne's 
picturesque  explanation  is  that  “In  Shakesjieare’s  world  as  in 
Nature’s,  it  is  impossible  that  monsters  should  propagate.” 

The  alteration  in  the  final  deiioiienient  Segre  considers  is  due 
to  Shakespeare’s  conception  of  the  character  of  the  hero,  a  con¬ 
ception  entirely  his  own.  The  fate  of  Cinthio’s  i\Ioor,  who, 
careful  of  his  own  safety,  deputes  another  to  dispatch  his  victim, 
denies  his  guilt  and  dies  obscurely  as  the  result  of  private 
vengeance,  could  not  have  suited  the  Othello  Shakespeare  created, 
the  heroic,  noble-hearted,  large-souled  Moor.  None  of  the  gross 
and  horrid  events  that  characterise  the  novel  are  found  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  delicate,  subtle,  and  passionate  rendering  of  the  last 
act,  when  fDesdeniona,  the  Moor’s  pure  and  faithful  bride, 
stirred  by  some  vague  presentiment  of  her  sinister  fate,  sings 
her  wistful  Willow  song,  recalls  the  days  of  her  childhood,  and 
protesting  her  innocence,  dies  with  that  glorious  lie  upon  her 
lips  which  declares  that  her  “kind  lord”  was  guiltless  of  her 
death. ^  The  one  point  in  common  here  is  that  the  victim  in 
both  novel  and  drama  affirms  her  innocence  in  her  dying  agony, 
p  This  opinion  of  Segr^’s  is  also  that  of  Swinburne,  who  in  his 

Three  Plays  of  Shakespeare  (published  in  February,  1909),  com- 
l  paring  the  novel  with  the  tragedy,  says  ;  — 

r  (1)  Sh<il:e,<jjvare  and  his  Predecessors,  F.  S.  Boas,  1896. 
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“  We  are  a  long  way  off  Shakespeare  in  this  powerfully  dramatic  and 
realistic  scene  of  butchery ;  it  is  a  far  cry  from  Othello,  a  nature  made 
up  of  love  and  honour,  of  resolute  righteousness  and  heroic  pity,  to  the 
relentless  and  deliberate  rufiBan,  whose  justice  is  as  brutal  in  its  ferocity 
as  his  caution  is  cold-blooded  in  its  foresight.” 

There  are  certain  other  phrases  in  the  tragedy  wliich  seem  to 
he  directly  drawn  irom  the  novel,  iago  says  oi  Cassio  :  — 

“  There  are  a  kind  of  men 
So  loose  of  soul,  that  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter 
Their  atfaiis;  one  of  this  kind  is  Cassio.” 

And  so  also  the  Ancient  in  Cinthio’s  tale  :  — 

■'ll  medesimo  capo  di  squadra  1  ha  detto  a  me,  come  quegli  cui  non  pareva 
la  sua  felicita  compiuta  se  non  faceva  alcun  altro  cousapevole.” 

There  is  another  well-known  passage  in  Othello  not  to  ho 
found  in  Segre’s  excellent  article,  but  which  would  seem  to  have 
been  drawn  from  two  very  ditl'erent  Italian  sources,  -lago’s 
speech  :  — 

"Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls  : 

Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash;  'tis  something,  nothing, 

Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands, 

But  he  that  hlches  from  me  my  good  name, 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed.” 

is  but.  the  echo  of  a  passage  in  Herni’s  Orlando  I nnainoraln 
(Canto  51,  stanza  1)  :  — 

"Chi  ruba  nn  conio,  un  cavallo,  ua  aiiello, 

E  simil  cosa,  ha  qualche  discrezione, 

E  potrebbe  chiamarsi  ladroncello ; 

Ma  quel  chc  ruba  la  riputaziono 

I'l  de  I’altrui  fatiche  si  fa  hello 

Si  pub  chiamarc  assassino  c  ladrone.” 

whilst  in  George  Tettie’s  translation  (published  in  I58lj  of 
Guazzo’s  La  Civil  Conversazione  (1.  27)  these  lines  occur'  :  — 

“For  as  the  soule  is  more  precious  than  the  body,  so  it  is  a  greater  offence 
to  take  away  one’s  good  name,  which  refresheth  the  soule,  than  to  defraud 
one  of  food,  which  sustaineth  the  body.” 

Such  illustrations  as  these  entirely  refute  the  assertions  of 
the  obstinate  few  who  maintain  that  Italian  literature  was  a 
dead  letter  to  Shakespeare. 

Segre  throws  a  new  light  on  the  passage  wheie  Brabantio, 

(1)  ‘‘A  Forgotten  Volume  in  Shakespeare's  Library,”  by  Sir  Edward  Sullivan, 
Bart.,  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  February,  1904. 
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JJesdemona’s  father,  accuses  the  Moor  of  having  won  his 
daughter’s  heart  by  sorcery  ;  — 

“For  I’ll  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense 
If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound.” 

whicli  hitherto  has  been  supposed  to  reveal  Shakespeare’s 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  radical  superstitions  of  the  Venetian 
“bel  moiido.”  He  suggests  that  as  a  good  subject  of  King  James 
the  writer  might  have  had  in  his  mind  an  act  which  the  new 
Parliament  passed  in  1604 — the  year  Othello  was  first  played — 
which  threatened  with  imprisonment  “whosoever  uses  enchant¬ 
ments,  filtres,  sorcery,  or  witchcraft  with  the  intent  to  force 
others  into  illicit  amours.”  ^ 

The  Professor  asks  sagely  whence  Shakespeare  drew  all  the 
minute  details  of  Venetian  life  of  which  he  shows  so  intimate 
a  knowledge  in  his  descriptions  of  the  Gondoliers  who  are  so 
often  involved  in  gallant  adventures,  the  mosquitoes  that  torment 
the  calm  autumnal  evenings  on  the  lagoons,  the  mentions  of 
“the  curled  darlings”  who  wooed  the  maidenly  Desdemona, 
lecalling  a  Venetian  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  then  in  vogue  ; 
and  the  allusions  to  “special  officers  of  the  night,”  which  seem 
to  indicate  the  “Savio  di  notte,”  a  special  corps  of  night- 
watchmen  under  the  command  of  six  nobles,  who  were  the  heads 
of  the  nocturnal  police  and  were  called  “1  signori  di  notte  al 
Criminal.”  Prom  wdiat  sources  did  Shakespeare  draw  all  this 
information ;  from  tliat  of  his  own  experience,  or  from  the 
accounts  of  others? 

J’he  Professor  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  useless  to  reopen  the 
vexed  question  as  to  whether  Shakespeare  ever  went  to  Italy,  and 
to  Venice  in  particular,  a  supposition  suggested  by  the  wonderful 
local  colour  that  so  profusely  illumituites  Othello,  The  Mereharit 
of  Venice,  The  Taniiny  of  the  Shrew,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
but  which  is  refuted  by  some  geograjihical  errors  into  which  he 
falls  in  The  Tempest  and  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  making 
Prospero  leave  Milan  by  ship,  whilst  in  Two  Gentlemen  of 
\'eronn  certain  persons  wait  for  the  tide  to  leave  Verona! 

The  geographical  errors  to  which  the  Professor  alludes  have 
been  successfully  refuted,  and  exjJained  by  Sir  Edward  Sullivan 
in  bis  Sh'ihcsprare  and  the  Waterways  of  North  Italy  (The 
Nineteenth  Century,  of  August,  1008),  who  points  out  that  in 
Ibose  days  people  set  forth  from  Verona  by  river,  and  that,  in 
vi'i'v  trnlb,  tlu*  Adige  was  the  highway  from  Verona  to  many 
Italian  cities,  including  Milan,  a  fact  of  which  the  poet  was 
well  aware.  In  proof  and  explanation  Sir  Edward  quotes  the 
(1)  Outlines,  by  Halliwell  Phillipps. 
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words  of  Launce  when  Panthino  urges  him  to  follow  his 
master  (Act  II.,  iii.,  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona)  :  — 

“  Lad.nce  :  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and  the  master  .  .  .  Why, 
man,  if  the  river  were  dry  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my  tears;  if  the  wind 
were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boat  with  my  sighs. 

“The  river?  What  river  but  the  Adige?” 

Again  in  The  Tempest,  Sir  Edward  reminds  us  that  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  day,  and  long  before  it,  Milan  was  in  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Adriatic.  The  same  explanations  may  be  applied 
to  The  Tamiruj  of  the  Shrew,  for  the  rivers  and  waterways  were 
constantly  used  for  passenger  tralhc,  and  such  communications 
between  the  cities  of  Lombardy  and  the  territories  of  the 
Venetian  Eepublic  j^layed  no  small  part  in  Italian  history  foi- 
many  years  before  The  Tempest  and  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  were  written.  Sir  Edward  Sullivan  declares  that  a 
volume  might  easily  be  filled  with  extracts  from  chronicles, 
social  records,  and  other  writings  to  show  the  importance 
attaching  to  these  inland  water-routes  in  the  eyes  of  statesmen, 
merchants,  and  private  persons  in  early  Italian  days;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  no  reliable  history  of  the  navy  of  Venice  could 
be  written  in  which  their  prominent  utility  in  peace  and  war 
happened  to  be  overlooked.  .  .  .  The  main  river-route  through 
the  Lombardo- Venetian  territories  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  as  for  many  centuries  previously,  was  the  Eiver  Po, 
a  navigable  river  on  whose  bounteous  water  not  only  great 
bucentaries  bearing  the  Lords  of  the  Lands  and  their  retinues 
continually  passed,  but  also  humbler  travellers  in  galleys  and 
barges  laden  with  vast  bales  of  merchandise. 

The  arguments  in  Sir  Edward  Sullivan’s  article  are  mainly 
based  on  Italian  authorities,  and  have  been  accepted  by  Pr. 
Dowden,  Sidney  Lee,  and  other  well-known  Shakespearean 
commentators. 

Carlo  Segre  points  out  that  to  gain  the  information  necessary  for 
the  misc-en-scene  of  Othello  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice  it  was 
not  necessary  to  cross  the  Channel,  for  there  were  many  published 
works  which  Shakespeare  could  consult  with  profit.  In  Italian 
there  were  L’ Italia  traragliata,  by  U.  Locatus  (1576),  Venetia 
(lescritfa,  by  F.  Sansovino  (15S1),  Le  hellezze  di  Verona,  by 
Valerini  (1586);  and  in  Latin,  Dc  Jtalicarnm  rerum  varietatc 
et  elcffantia,  by  B.  Saccio,  1565;  and,  without  having  recourse 
to  foreign  works,  he  could  find  amongst  English  writers  all  the 
information  he  required.  Turler  could  furnish  him  with  accounts 
of  Xaples,  Webhe  with  those  of  Eome,  Lewkener  with  subjects 
of  university  life,  and  more  precious  than  any  of  the  above  was 
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that  History  of  Italy  which  William  Thomas  wrote  after  passing 
five  years  in  that  country,  which  is  a  real  guide-book  of  the 
Peninsula,  a  treasure-house  of  political  and  historical  anecdotes, 
reflecting  all  the  vivid  impressions  of  one  of  the  most  cultivated 
men  of  his  time.  In  particular,  the  chapter  entitled  “The 
commodities  of  Italie  :  of  the  Italian  customes  and  nature,”  that 
called  “The  Venetian  Estate,”  another  entitled  “The  descripcion 
of  Florence,”  and  lastly,  one  called  “The  descripcion  of 
Myllaine,”  abound  in  materials  for  the  dramatist. 

Collections  of  Italian  mottoes  and  proverbs.  The  Garden  of 
Pleasure,  hy  Sandford  (1576),  and  Florio’s  Second  Fruits  (1591), 
both  of  which  had  a  large  circulation  amongst  the  Elizabethan 
writers,  contained  a  quantity  of  useful  matter,  and  Stefano 
Guazzo’s  Civil  Conversazione,  which  George  Pettie  translated 
in  1581,  was  yet  another  valuable  source  of  information  to  the 
student. 

Added  to  all  this,  Shakespeare  had  the  advantage  of  mixing 
with  cultured  and  travelled  people  who  knew  the  Italian  tongue 
and  the  Italian  country  and  could  give  him  the  most  interesting 
accounts  of  the  Kenaissance.  Then  the  Venetian  players 
visited  London,  according  to  an  ancient  document,  in  1008,  and 
in  the  house  of  his  friend  and  ))atron,  Lord  Southampton, 
Shakespeare  had  every  facility  for  becoming  acapiainted  with 
Italian  subjects,  for  his  host  s[)oke  Italian  fluently  and  was  well 
versed  in  Italian  literature.  Amongst  the  many  who  enjoyed 
the  young  peer’s  hospitality  were  several  Italians,  the  most 
prominent  of  whom  was  Giovanni  Florio,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  who  was  the  greatest  living  authority  on  Italian  culture 
and  progress,  and  who  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  rich  and 
powerful,  and  popularised  Italy  with  the  pleasure-loving  courtiers 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign. 

The  rest  of  Professor  Segre’s  article  is  devoted  to  elocinent  and 
unstinted  praise  of  our  great  dramatist’s  work. 

He  compares  Cinthio’s  novel  with  Shakespeare’s  tragedy;  the 
former  a  sketch,  cleverly  comj)osed  but  without  light  and  shade, 
the  latter  a  marvellous  conception  instinct  with  life  and  action 
and  human  feeling.  He  coni])ares  Shakes])eare’s  characters  with 
those  of  Cinthio’s  fday, — to  the  latter’s  disadvantage,  and  says 
that,  although  undoubtedly  one  of  the  pioneers  of  psychological 
analysis  in  Italy,  Ciidhio’s  creations  were  mere  puppets  w'hich 
Shakes])eare,  with  his  powerful  sense  (jf  characterisation,  trans¬ 
formed  into  men  and  women  of  flesh-and-blood  reality.  Cinthio’s 
Disdemona  was  a  foolish  iid'alnated  girl,  incapable  of  ins[)iring 
interest  or  pity,  yet  as  Shakestu'are’s  hapless  heroine  she  becanif 
the  very  emblem  of  faithful  and  wifely  devotion,  a  flower-like 

VOL.  xc.  N.s.  3  o 
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creature  lull  of  natural  human  contradictions,  dauntless  and 
resolute  to  follow  the  dictates  of  her  heart,  yet  timid  with  her 
lord  and  master.  She  was  one  of  those  natures  made  to  inspire 
love,  for  not  only  the  Moor,  but  Cassio,  Roderigo,  Emilia,  the 
Doge,  and  the  Senators,  were  all  conquered  by  the  charm  of  her 
childish  grace. 

Segre  compares  Cinthio’s  Ancient,  whom  jealousy  and  offended 
[)ride  combine  to  make  a  common  scoundrel,  with  the  subtle, 
splendid  villainy  of  Shakespeare’s  “Honest  lago,”  and  the 
luxurious,  suspicious,  violent  hero  of  Cinthio’s  tale,  who  deputes 
another  to  strike  the  fatal  blow  and  hides  his  own  share  in  the 
villainous  deed,  with  the  character  Shakespeare  built  on  so 
commonplace  a  foundation,  that  of  the  noble,  generous,  and 
unfortunate  INTt^or,  whose  devoted  heart  pulsed  with  such  fiery 
blood. 

The  lesser  characters  also,  he  declares,  are  all  living,  breathing 
figures  which  cannot  be  compared  with  the  shadowy  forms  of 
the  originals, — the  joyous  Cassio,  the  proud  Roderigo,  the  quick¬ 
witted  and  chattering  Emilia,  Bianca,  the  jealous  light  o’  love, — 
all  are  so  vibrant  with  human  feelings  and  interest,  that  they 
leave  on  the  mind  a  vivid,  ineffaceable  impression  of  the  greatness 
of  Shakespeare’s  genius. 

Ethel  i\I.  de  Eonblanque. 

(Mm.  Arthur  Harter.) 


A  CEEATURE  OF  PRIVILEGE. 


Thi-:  ciise  for  Anti-feminism  or  Virilism — understanding  by  the 
term  the  opposition  to  the  assumption  of  an  equality  of  capacity 
between  the  sexes,  and  of  the  consequences  drawn  from  that 
assumption,  to  wit,  of  admitting  or  even  thrusting  women  into 
all  public  functions,  and  into  possession  of  all  rights  hitherto 
occupied  or  possessed  by  men — rests  upon  the  fact  that  that 
initial  assumption  has  never  been  proved,  and  that  the  prima  jade 
evidence  of  its  fallacy  which  has  dominated  the  view’s  of  mankind 
in  general  on  the  subject  to  within  two  or  three  generations  ago 
has  never  been  rebutted.  The  practical  problem  before  us  to-day 
as  regards  the  position  of  the  sexes  resolves  itself  into  three 
questions  :  — 

(1)  Is  there  an  appreciable  difference  in  capacity  between  the 
sexes? 

(2)  Granting  a  difference  to  exist,  is  it  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
render  it  desirable  or  undesirable  that  women  should  occupy  the 
same  place  that  men  do  in  the  community,  or  render  it  possible 
that  they  should  fulfil  the  same  functions?  (When  I  say 
desirable,  1  mean,  of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency 
and  the  common  welfare.) 

(3)  Does  democratic  equity  demand  a  mechanical  equality  at 
atiy  price  between  the  sexes,  such  as  is  professedly  contended  for 
by  feminists  and  the  great  symbol  of  which  is  the  demand  for 
female  suffrage? 

These  three  questions  are  intimately  connected.  The  first 
([uestion  would  be  answered,  wdllingly  or  unwillingly,  by  most 
responsible  persons,  even  on  the  feminist  side,  in  the  affirmative. 
To  deny  a  difference,  even  a  fundamental  difference,  between  the 
sexes  in  view’  of  the  facts  is  scarcely  possible.  I  believe  there 
are  some  persons  on  the  feminist  side  who  will  go  even  this 
length,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  It  is  in  the  second  and  third 
questions  that  the  main  diversity  of  view’  comes  out.  The 
feminist  denies  that  the  difference  involves  inferiority,  or  if  it 
does,  inferiority  sufficiently  marked  for  absolute  social  and 
f)olitical  equality  to  jeopardise  the  interests  of  the  community. 
The  anti-feminist,  on  the  contrary,  does  regard  the  admitted 
difference  as  involving  inferiority — at  least  in  certain  directions 
— or,  to  put  it  politely,  unsuitability,  for  the  performance  of 
certain  functions.  With  regard  to  the  third  question,  perhaps 
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the  strongest  divergence  appears,  the  feminist  maintaining  that  no 
matter  how  great  the  inferioty,  how  great  the  unsuitability, 
and  in  consequence  how  great  the  prejudice  to  the  community 
as  a  whole,  democratic  equity  demands  the  concession  at  all 
costs  of  the  suffrage,  and  all  that  the  suffrage  implies.  The  Anti- 
feminist — or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  him,  the  Virilist — on  the  contrary, 
denies  that  the  political  equality  postulated  as  a  democratic 
jirinciple  necessarily  applies  to  sex.  It  applies,  of  course,  to 
differences  of  class  and  to  differences  of  race  (at  least  where  races 
are  approximately  on  the  same  level  of  development).  There 
you  have  to  do  with  economic  distinctions,  distinctions  traceable 
to  the  possession,  or  not,  of  wealth,  or  differences  deducible  from 
tradition,  language,  and  physical  environment.  In  the  case  of 
sex  it  is  otherwise.  Here  a  deep-lying  physiological  distinction 
is  involved.  Here,  therefore,  you  have  a  new  element  imported 
into  the  case  w^hich  bars  your  appeal  to  the  general  democratic- 
principle  of  equality  which  has  never  contemplated  this  element 
till  the  present  feminist  agitation  arose,  and  hence  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  principle  of  democratic  equality  as  hitherto  under¬ 
stood  by  no  means  necessarily  involves  the  advocacy  of  the 
concession  of  political  power  to  women.  To  assume  without 
further  discussion  that  the  principles  of  democracy  necessarily,  as 
such,  include  the  demands  of  feminism,  is  a  begging  of  the 
questior>. 

However,  I  do  not  propose  on  this  occasion  to  discuss  at 
length  these  fundamental  questions  affecting  our  view  on  the 
relative  positions  of  the  sexes.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  I 
am  prepared  to  concede  the  feminist  case  as  it  is  stated  by 
its  advocates.  Ijet  us  assume  complete  mechanical  equality 
between  the  sexes,  such  as  feminists  demand,  to  be  at  once 
feasible  and  desirable.  The  important  questions  then  arising  are, 
first  of  all,  where  the  incidence  of  inequality  obtains  at  the 
present  time  ;  and  secondly,  whether  the  equality  which  is  pro¬ 
fessedly  aimed  at  by  the  feminist  party,  is  not  a  blind,  concealing 
other,  and  even  opposite,  aims  to  those  professed.  The  advocates 
of  female  suffrage  base  at  least  the  urgency  of  their  claim,  if 
not  the  claim  itself,  on  the  fact  that  without  the  franchise  women 
must  be  unfairly  treated  by  “man-made  law”  and  its  adminis¬ 
tration.  They  allege  that  “man-made  law”  is  invariably  in  the 
interests  of  the  male  sex,  and  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
so.  Now  I  have  already  on  various  occasions  showm  up  this 
shameless  falsehood  in  its  true  light :  but  inasmuch  as  there  are 
always  enough  jicrsons  ignorant  of  law  and  fact  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  and  with  sentimental  [iroclivities  ever  ready  to  accept 
eagerly  any  statement  tending  to  show  woman  in  the  role  of 
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victim,  and  man  in  that  of  oppressor,  one  can  hardly  restate  the 
truth  of  the  case  often  enough,  and  1  therefore  propose  to  give 
here  a  brief  review  of  the  facts. 

First  of  all,  let  us  take  the  marriage  laws  of  the  present  day 
in  England  :  (1)  The  law  of  breach  of  promise,  as  is  well  known, 
enables  the  woman  to  obtain,  oftentimes,  vindictive  damages 
against  the  man  for  refusing  to  marry  her  after  having  once 
engaged  himself  to  her,  notwithstanding  that  the  breaking  off 
of  the  engagement  on  his  part  may  be  on  the  best  of  grounds, 
and  really  for  the  advantage  of  both  parties.  Should  the  woman 
in  the  course  of  her  action  commit  perjury  she  is  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  prosecuted;  on  the  contrary,  even  in  such 
case  the  male  victim  is  glad  enough  to  settle  the  matter  with 
money  payment  (e.g.,  dG3,000;  Gore  v.  Lord  Sudeley,  June  10th, 
1896) .  It  is  vain  to  argue  that  the  law  of  breach  of  promise  exists 
also  for  the  man,  since  it  is  well  known  that  his  legal  right  in  the 
matter  is  hardly  more  than  formal  and  practically  a  dead  letter ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  woman,  no  element 
of  misrepresentation  or  undue  influence  on  her  part  will  cause 
lier  to  lose  her  right  to  compensation.  An  experienced  intriguing 
woman  of  the  world  of  thirty  or  forty  may  thus  entrap  a  boy  of 
tbrce-and-twenty  with  perfect  success.  (2)  According  to  the 
law  of  England  the  right  of  maintenance  accrues  solely  to  the 
woman.  Formerly  this  privilege  was  made  dependent  on  her 
(!uhabitation  with  the  man,  and  generally  decent  behaviour  to 
him.  Now  even  these  limitations  cease  to  be  operative,  while 
the  man  is  liable  to  imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  any 
property  he  may  have.  A  wife  is  now  at  full  liberty  to  leave 
her  husband,  while  she  retains  her  right  to  get  her  husband  sent 
to  gaol  if  he  refuses  to  maintain  her — to  put  the  matter  shortly, 
the  law  imposes  on  the  wife  no  legally  enforceable  duties  whatever 
towards  her  husband.  The  one  thing  which  it  will  enforce  with 
iron  rigidity  is  the  wife’s  right  of  maintenance  against  her 
husband.  In  the  case  of  a  man  of  the  well-to-do  classes  the 
man’s  property  is  confiscated  by  the  law  in  favour  of  his  wife. 
In  the  case  of  a  working  man  the  law  compels  the  husband  to 
do  corvee  for  her,  as  the  feudal  serf  had  to  do  for  his  lord.  The 
wife,  on  the  other  hand,  however  wealthy,  is  not  compelled  to 
give  a  farthing  towards  the  support  of  her  husband,  even  though 
disabled  by  sickness  or  by  accident ;  the  single  exception  in  the 
latter  case  being  should  he  become  chargeable  to  the  parish,  in 
which  case  the  wife  would  have  to  pay  the  authorities  a  pauper’s 
rate  for  his  maintenance.  In  a  word,  a  wife  has  complete  posses¬ 
sion  and  control  over  any  property  she  may  possess,  as  well  as 
over  her  earnings;  the  husband,  on  the  other  hand,  is  liable  to 
confiscation  of  capitalised  property  or  earnings  at  the  behest  of 
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the  law  courts  in  favour  of  his  wife,  A  wife  may  even  make  her 
husband  bankrupt  on  the  ground  of  money  she  alleges  that  she 
lent  him  ;  a  husband,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  claim  against 
his  wife  for  any  money  advanced,  since  a  husband  is  supposed  to 
give,  and  not  to  lend,  his  wife  money  or  other  valuables.  (3) 
A  husband  is  responsible  for  the  torts  of  his  wife  against  other 
parties,  at  the  same  time  that  the  present  law  gives  him  no 
control  over  her  in  any  way  whatever.  As  the  late  Sir  Frank 
Lockwood  expressed  it  ;  “If  Mrs.  Jackson  slanders  or  libels  any 
person,  that  person  can  take  proceedings,  not  against  Mrs. 
Jackson  but  against  Mr.  Jackson.”  And  this,  although  Mrs. 
Jackson  of  her  own  will  has  left  Mr.  Jackson  and  is  living  apart 
from  him.  Similarly,  a  wife  is  held  by  the  law  to  be  guiltless 
of  practically  any  crime  committed  in  the  presence  of  her 
husband,  murder  excepted.  (4)  No  man  can  obtain  a  legal 
separation  or  divorce  from  his  wife  (save  under  the  Licensing 
Act  of  1902,  a  police-court  separation  for  habitual  drunkenness 
alone)  without  a  costly  process  in  the  High  Court.  Every  wife 
can  obtain,  if  not  a  divorce,  at  least  a  legal  separation,  by  going 
whining  to  the  nearest  police  court,  for  a  few  shillings,  which 
her  husband,  of  course,  has  to  pay.  The  latter,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  is  mulcted  in  alimony  at  the  “discretion  of  the  court.”  This 
“discretion”  is  very  often  of  a  queer  character  for  the  luckless 
husband.  Thus,  a  w’orking  man  only  earning  twenty  shillings 
a  week  may  easily  find  himself  in  the  position  of  having  to  pay 
from  seven  to  ten  shillings  a  week  to  a  shrew  out  of  his  wages. 

In  cases  where  a  wife  proceeds  to  file  a  petition  for  divorce, 
the  way  is  once  more  smoothed  for  her  by  the  law,  at  the 
husband’s  expense.  He  has  to  advance  her  money  to  enable 
her  to  fight  him.  Should  the  case  come  on  for  hearing,  the 
husband  finds  the  scale  still  more  weighted  against  him  ;  every 
slander  of  his  wife  is  assumed  to  be  true  until  he  has  proved  its 
falsity ;  the  slightest  act  or  a  word  during  a  moment  of  irritation, 
even  a  long  time  back,  is  twisted  into  what  is  termed  “legal 
cruelty,”  even  though  such  has  been  provoked  by  a  long  course 
of  ill-treatment  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  The  husband 
and  his  witnesses  can  be  indicted  for  perjury  for  the  slightest 
exaggeration  or  inaccuracy  in  their  statements,  w^hile  the  most 
calculated  falsity  in  the  evidence  of  the  wife  and  her  witnesses  is 
passed  over.  Not  the  grossest  allegation  on  the  part  of  the  wife 
against  the  husband,  even  though  proved  in  court  to  he  false,  is 
sufficient  ground  for  the  husband  to  refuse  to  take  her  back  again, 
or  from  preventing  the  court  from  confiscating  his  property  if 
he  resists  doing  so.  Knowledge  of  the  unfairness  of  the  court 
to  the  husband,  as  all  lawyers  are  aware,  prevents  a  large  number 
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of  men  from  defending  divorce  actions  brought  by  their  wives. 

A  point  should  here  be  mentioned  as  regards  the  action  of  a 
liiisband  for  damages  against  the  seducer  of  his  wife.  Such 
damages  obviously  belong  to  the  husband  as  compensation  for  his 
destroyed  home  life.  Now  these  damages  our  modern  judges  in 
their  feminist  zeal  have  converted  into  a  fund  for  endowing  the 
adulteress,  depriving  the  husband  of  any  compensation  whatever 
for  the  wrong  done  him.  He  may  not  touch  the  income  derived 
from  the  money  awarded  him  by  the  jury,  which  is  handed  over  by 
the  court  to  his  divorced  wife.  It  would  take  us  too  long  to  go 
through  all  the  privileges,  direct  and  indirect,  conferred  by  statute 
or  created  by  the  rulings  of  judges  and  the  practice  of  the  courts, 
in  favour  of  the  wife  against  the  husband.  It  is  the  more  un¬ 
necessary  to  go  into  them  here,  as  they  may  be  found  in  detail 
as  illustrative  cases  in  a  pamphlet  in  w’hich  I  collaborated ,  entitled 
The  Legal  Subjection  of  Men  (Twentieth  Century  Press’). 

It  remains,  as  regards  this  question  of  divorce,  to  notice  the  one 
point  in  the  divorce  law  which  can  possibly  be  twisted  into  the 
semblance  of  a  grievance  for  the  woman.  I  refer  to  the  rule  that 
in  order  to  obtain  relief  the  wife  has  to  prove  cruelty  in  addition 
to  adultery,  while  the  husband  is  required  to  prove  adultery  alone. 
This  is  the  one  straw  which  the  feminist  convulsively  clutches 
when  confronted  with  the  infamous  partiality  towards  women 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  English  law  and  its  administration. 
It  has  done  duty  now  so  long  that  it  is  getting  a  little  wmrn, 
but  as  the  one  ewe  lamb  in  the  shape  of  a  colourable  grievance 
against  divine  woman  it  is  a  treasure  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
feminist  advocate.  We  will  therefore  devote  a  few  words  to  it. 
Now  I  may  say  at  once  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  rule 
might  be  SAvept  away  to-morrow,  as  it  probably  will  be  vei-y 
shortly,  without  my  taking  the  trouble  to  lift  a  finger  in  its 
defence.  But  any  impartial  person  who  regards  the  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  present  and  past  conditions  must,  I 
submit,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  'prima  facie  a  perfectly 
reasonable  provision.  It  has  its  origin,  mainly,  in  the  simple 
fact  that  while  the  woman  by  her  adultery  may  bring  a  bastard 
child  into  her  husband’s  family  for  the  maintenance  of  which  he 
is  responsible,  the  husband  by  his  adultery  has  produced  no 
material  injury  to  the  wdfe.  Hence,  given  the  existing  conditions 
of  property-holding  and  the  conventional  views  as  to  the  marriage 
relation — as  to  the  justification  of  which  in  themselves  I  say 
nothing  in  this  place — given  this  state  of  things,  I  submit  nothing 
can  be  more  reasonable  or  fairer  than  the  distinction  made  by 
the  law  in  this  matter.  However,  as  above  hinted,  the  rule  in 
question  is  likely  soon  to  be  set  aside  a  1  together ;  and  meanwhile 
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its  effect,  notwithstanding  feminist  objurgations,  is  more  illusory 
than  real,  since  in  our  days  the  judges  of  the  Divorce  Court  will 
accept  practically  anything  the  wife  chooses  to  complain  of  as 
sufficient  evidence  of  “legal  cruelty”  to  enable  the  wife  to  get 
her  decree.  The  worst  of  this  is  that  the  farcical  “legal  cruelty” 
of  the  Divorce  Court  is  often  used  by  feminist  judges  as  an 
excuse  for  depriving  the  husband  of  the  custody  of  his  own 
children. 

The  neglect  of  the  husband  or  family  on  the  part  of  the  wife 
is  no  ground  for  the  relief  of  the  husband  from  his  obligation  for 
maintenance,  Neglect  of  the  wife  by  the  husband  is,  however, 
a  ground  for  judicial  separation,  with  the  usual  consequences— 
alimony,  d^c.  “  Thus,”  as  it  has  been  put,  “between  the  upper  and 
the.  nether  millstone,  cruelty  on  the  one  hand,  neglect  on  the  other, 
the  unhappy  husband  can  be  legally  ground  to  pieces,  whether  he 
does  anything  or  whether  he  does  nothing.”  Personal  violence, 
while  severely  punished  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  is  an  amuse¬ 
ment  that  the  wife  can  resort  to  with  impunity.  Tf  she  is  prose¬ 
cuted  by  the  husband,  the  result  will  he  at  most  a  fine  which 
he  himself  has  to  pay.  Should  she,  in  very  extreme  cases,  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  the  husband,  if  a  poor  man,  is 
practically  compelled  to  take  her  hack  to  live  with  him  on  her 
release.  The  law  in  this  respect  would  be  better  understood  if 
T  mention  a  case  which  came  under  my  notice  some  years  ago  in 
which  a  humane  magistrate  had  to  make  a  treaty  with  a  married 
woman  who  had  nearly  murdered  her  husband  by  which  he 
consented  to  let  her  off  scot  free,  provided  she  graciously  agreed 
to  a  separation.  Presumably  the  wretched  victim  had  still  to 
support  this  female  brute.  Tjegally  he  would  have  been  liable 
to  do  so  should  she  become  chargeable  to  the  parish. 

Prom  a  case  taken  haphazard  from  Lloyd's  News  (March  6th, 
1910),  a  wife  had  been  allowed,  under  an  order  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  to  take  the  whole  of  her  husband’s  income  as 
well  as  her  own,  leaving  the  husband  totally  without  means 
to  support  the  children,  although  presumably  the  wife,  being 
deprived  of  the  custody  of  the  children,  had  caused  the  divorce 
by  her  “misconduct.”  This  shows  to  what  incredible  length 
the  feminist  current  has  influenced  the  power  of  the  law. 
Prom  the  same  journal,  in  another  case,  the  husband  had 
petitioned  for  divorce,  the  wife  counter-claiming  judicial  separa¬ 
tion,  the  parties  having  made  it  up  and  being  again  together. 
The  judge,  on  the  application  of  the  husband’s  counsel,  dis¬ 
missed  the  petition  for  divorce,  hut  declined  to  dismiss  the 
wife’s  counter-claim,  reserving  that  for  future  decision  ;  therefore 
the  wife  living  with  her  husband  who  had  abandoned  his  claim 
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and  condoned  the  wife’s  faults,  had  still  the  claim  of  the  wife 
held  in  pressure  over  him,  and  also  her  right  to  apply  for  a  trial 
of  that  claim  at  any  time — a  monstrous  violation,  it  would  appear, 
of  the  rectitude  of  all  judicial  procedure.  By  the  decision  in 
the  Jackson  case  above  referred  to,  no  compulsion  can  be 
exercised  on  the  wife  to  compel  her  to  obey  an  order  of  the  court 
for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights.  This  had  already  been 
provided  for,  so  far  as  the  direct  action  of  the  law  is  concerned, 
by  Lord  Cairns’s  Act  of  1884,  which  took  away  the  right  of  the 
court  to  enforce  obedience  by  imprisonment  or  by  the  attachment 
of  property.  But  by  a  cynical  stroke  this  same  law  enacted  that 
the  husband’s  property  might  be  confiscated  in  the  case  of  dis¬ 
obedience.  The  Jackson  case,  which  decided  against  the  husband’s 
personal  rights  to  retain  his  wufe  in  the  house  when  she  proposed  to 
leave  him,  i.e.,  to  enforce  his  legal  right  to  cohabitation,  is  simply 
in  full  accordance  with  the  prevailing  tendency  to  free  the  woman 
and  enslave  the  man.  The  Law  Lords  some  years  ago  extended 
the  principle  involved  in  the  above  tendency  to  Scottish  law. 
Previously,  the  law  of  Scotland  alloTved  desertion  for  five  years 
to  constitute  a  divorce  with  the  right  of  re-marriage.  This 
arrangement  was  practically  upset  by  a  decision  in  the  House  of 
Tjords  in  1894,  when  they  refused  to  grant  divorce  to  a  man 
whose  wife  had  left  him  for  four  years  and  taken  her  child  with 
her.  They  justified  their  new  interpretation  of  the  law  on  the 
ground  that  the  man  did  not  really  want  her  to  come  back  to 
him.  But  inasmuch  as  this  plea  can  be  started  in  every  case 
where  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  husband  had  absolutely 
grovelled  befoi’e  his  wife  imploring  her  to  return,  and  possibly 
even  then — since  the  sincerity  even  of  this  grovelling  might  con¬ 
ceivably  be  called  in  question— ^it  is  clear  that  the  decision 
practically  rendered  this  old  Scottish  law  inoperative  for  the 
husband.  As  for  bigamy,  every  newspaper  reader  must  be  aware 
that  w'hile  a  man  not  uncommonly  receives  seven  years  for  this 
offence,  I  think  T  am  not  wTong  in  stating  that  no  woman  has 
ever  been,  in  recent  years,  imprisoned  for  marrying  again  during 
her  husband’s  lifetime. 

Having  given  a  cursory  statement  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  law  and  its  administration  as  regards  the  matrimonial  rela¬ 
tion,  we  w'ill  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  relative 
incidence  of  the  criminal  law  on  the  two  sexes.  We  wdll  start 
with  the  crime  of  murder,  especially  the  murder  of  a  husband,  or 
wife,  a  lover,  or  sweetheart.  The  law  of  murder  is  nominally 
the  same  for  the  woman  as  for  the  man,  but  the  effectiveness  of 
its  provisions  in  the  two  cases  is  very  different. 
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The  general  principles  as  regards  women  accused  of  the  crime 
of  murder  may  be  roughly  formulated  as  follows  :  — 

The  least  excuse  is  deemed  sufficient  to  reduce  the  crime  from 
murder  to  manslaughter.  In  order  to  secure  a  conviction  the 
evidence  must  be  at  least  ten  times  as  strong  as  the  minimum 
evidence  which  would  carry  a  conviction  in  the  case  of  a  man. 
Should  the  verdict  be  one  of  murder  the  death  penalty  is  almost 
invariably  commuted,  probably  at  the  instance  of  the  jury 
as  well  as  of  the  judge.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  woman 
is  convicted  of  manslaughter  instead  of  murder,  an  almost  invari¬ 
ably  light,  and  oftentimes  merely  nominal  sentence  is  passed. 
For  older  cases  I  may  refer  those  interested  to  the  pamphlet 
before  mentioned,  but  a  recent  case  of  a  particularly  flagrant 
character  may  be  here  given,  extracted  from  the  Morning  Leader 
(September  23rd,  190S).  Mrs.  E.  IE  C.,  twenty-six,  widow, 
was  remanded  at  Marylebone  on  a  charge  of  murdering  her 
husband.  A  post-mortem  examination  of  deceased  revealed  a 
portion  of  a  hat-pin  (three  inches)  in  the  left  lung.  At  the 
iiupiest  Airs.  C.  said  her  husband  had  told  her  it  ran  into  him 
and  broke  off  as  he  was  getting  into  bed.  After  the  funeral 
the  I’elatives  returned  to  the  house,  and  deceased’s  two  brothers 
entered  the  room  and  called  prisoner  aside.  One  of  them 
asked  her  if  she  ran  the  hat-pin  into  her  husband.  “AVs,” 
she  replied,  “I  did  it  in  a  fit  of  passion.”  He  then  returned  to 
the  room  and  said,  “ Toadies  and  gentlemen,  Elsie  has  owned  up 
that  she  stabbed  Arthur  in  a  fit  of  passion.”  Finally,  at  the  trial, 
the  jury  found  her  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  on  her  declaring 
that  she  was  maddened  by  her  husband  accusing  her  of  im¬ 
morality,  she  was  merely  bound  over.  Now  here  is  a  case  wliich. 
had  a  man  been  in  the  dock,  and  Ins  wife  the  victim,  he  wruild 
nndo)d)t('dly  have  been  convicted  of  murder  and  probably  lianged. 
Emt  the  woman  is  let  off  scot  free. 

A  similar  case,  not  quite  so  recent,  is  the  following  :  (Extract 
from  The  Times  for  January  9th  and  Kith,  190.5')  71.  G. 
forty-nine,  who  fatally  stabbed  A.  S.,  a  barrister-at-law,  with 
whom  she  had  lived  for  ujv, cards  of  thirty  years,  on  December 
21st,  1904.  She  was  alleged  to  have  stabbed  him  in  the  back 
with  a  knife  at  their  residence.  .Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  man¬ 
slaughter,  and  she  was  sentenced  by  Air.  .Justice  Darling  to  six 
months  in  the  second  division  ! 

A  further  case  may  be  cited,  taken  from  a  report  in  the  Neirs 
of  the  World  of  February  28th,  1909.  A  young  woman  shot  at 
the  local  postman  wdth  a  revolver;  the  bullet  grazed  his  face,  she 
having  fired  point  blank  at  his  liead.  .Jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty,  although  the  u'volvei-  was  found  on  her  when 
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arrested,  and  the  facts  were  admitted  and  were  as  follows.  At 
noon  she  left  her  house,  crossing  three  fields  to  the  house  of  the 
victim,  who  was  at  home  and  alone  ;  upon  his  appearing  she 
fired  point  blank  at  his  head;  he  banged  to  the  door,  and  thus 
turned  otf  the  bullet,  which  grazed  his  face  and  “ploughed  a 
furrow  through  his  hair.”  She  had  by  her  when  arrested  a 
revolver  cocked  and  with  four  chambers  undischarged. 

These  cases  are  good  illustrations  of  the  attitude  taken  by 
judges  and  juries  towards  the  crimes  of  murder  and  attempted 
murder  when  committed  by  women  against  men.  What  that 
attitude  is  where  crimes  of  identical  nature  are  committed  by 
men  against  women,  we  have  only  to  open  our  morning  new’s- 
papers  to  see. 

Ijet  us  now*  take  the  crime  of  violent  assault  with  attempt  to 
do  bodily  injury.  The  following  cases  will  serve  as  illustrative 
examples  : — From  the  News  of  the  World,  May  9th,  1909  :  A 
nurse  in  Belfast  sued  her  lost  swain  for  breach  of  promise.  She 
obtained  ^100  damages  although  it  was  admitted  by  her  counsel 
that  she  had  thrown  vitriol  over  the  defendant,  thereby  injuring 
him,  and  the  defendant  had  not  prosecuted  her\  Also  it  w’as 
admitted  that  she  had  been  carrying  on  with  another  man.  From 
the  Morning  Leader,  of  July  Sth,  1905,  T  have  taken  the  follow¬ 
ing  extraordinary  facts  as  to  the  varied  punishment  aw’arded  in 
cases  of  vitriol-throwing  :  That  of  a  woman  who  threw  vitriol  over 
a  sergeant  at  Aldershot,  and  w'as  sentenced  to  six  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  without  hard  labour ;  while  a  man  who  threw'  vitriol 
over  a  woman  at  Portsmouth  w'as  tried  and  convicted  at  the 
Hants  Assizes,  on  July  7th,  1905,  and  sentenced  by  Mr. 
Justice  Bigham  to  twelve  years’  penal  servitude.  As  regards  the 
first  case,  it  will  be  observed  that  notwithstanding  her  crime, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  man  was  described  by  the  judge  as 
“cow'ardly  and  vile”  and  meriting  twelve  years’  penal  servitude, 
the  w’oman  was  rewarded  by  damages  for  TlOO  to  be  obtained 
from  the  very  man  whom  she  had  done  her  best  to  maim  for 
life,  besides  being  unfaithful  to  him.  and  wdio  had  generously 
abstained  from  prosecuting.  But  it  is  not  merely  in  cases  of 
murder,  attempted  murder,  or  serious  assault,  that  justice  is 
mocked  by  the  present  state  of  our  law'  and  its  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  interests  of  the  female  sex  ;  the  same  attitude  is 
observed,  the  same  farcical  sentences  passed  on  women,  whether 
the  crime  be  theft,  fraud,  common  assault,  criminal  slander,  or 
other  minor  offences.  We  have  the  same  preposterous  excuses 
admitted,  the  same  preposterous  pleas  allow'ed,  and  the  same 
farcical  sentences  passed — if,  indeed,  any  sentence  be  passed  at 
all.  The  following  examples  T  have  culled  at  random  : — From 
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John  Bull,  February  26th,  1910  :  At  the  London  Sessions,  Mr. 
Robert  Wallace  had  to  deal  with  the  case  of  a  well-dressed  woman 
living  at  Hampstead,  who  pleaded  guilty  to  obtaining  goods  to 
the  amount  of  1:50  by  false  pretences.  In  explication  of  her 
crime  it  w^as  stated  that  she  was  under  a  mistaken  impression 
that  her  engagement  would  not  lead  to  marriage,  that  she  became 
depressed,  and  that  she  “did  not  know  what  she  said  or  did”; 
while  in  mitigation  of  punishment  it  was  urged  the  money  had 
been  repaid,  that  her  fiance  could  not  marry  her  if  she  was  sent  to 
gaol,  and  that  her  life  would  be  irretrievably  ruined,  and  she 
was  discharged!  From  the  Birmingham  Post,  February  4th, 
1902.  M.  W.  (twenty-six),  clerk,  pleaded  guilty  to  embezzling 
^5  Is.  9d.  on  November  16th,  ^2  2s.  4d.  on  December  21st, 
and  £5  Os.  9d.  on  December  23rd  last,  the  moneys  of  her 
employers.  Prosecuting  counsel  said  prisoner  entered  prose¬ 
cutor’s  employ  in  1900,  and  in  June  last  her  salary  was  raised 
to  27s.  6d.  a  week.  The  defalcations,  which  began  a  month 
before  the  increase,  amounted  to  T134.  She  had  falsified  the 
books,  and  when  suspicion  fell  upon  her  destroyed  two  books  in 
order,  as  she  thought,  to  prevent  detection.  Her  counsel  pleaded 
for  leniency  on  the  ground  of  her  previous  good  character  and 
because  she  was  engaged.  The  Recorder  merely  bound  her  over, 
stating  that  her  parents  and  young  man  were  respectable,  and 
so  was  the  house  in  which  she  lodged.  A  correspondent  mentions 
in  the  Birmingham  Post  of  February  8th,  1902,  a  case  where  a 
woman  had  burned  her  employer’s  outhouses  and  property,  doing 
.^1,800  worth  of  damage,  and  got  off  wfith  a  month’s  imprison¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  judge,  at  the  same  Quarter 
Sessions,  thus  dealt  with  two  male  embezzlers.  C.  0.  (twenty- 
eight),  clerk,  who  pleaded  guilty  to  embezzling  two  sums 
of  money  from  his  master  in  August  and  September  of  1901 
(amounts  not  given),  was  sent  to  gaol  for  six  calendar  months: 
and  S.  G-.  (twenty-four),  clerk,  pleaded  guilty  to  embezzling 
7s.  6d.  and  3s.  For  the  defence  it  w'as  urged  that  the  prisoner 
had  been  poorly  paid,  and  the  Recorder,  hearing  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  was  prepared  to  employ  the  man  as  soon  as  released, 
sentenced  him  to  three  months’  hard  labour  1  A  further  and  more 
recent  case,  and  one  which  is  also  mentioned  in  John  Bull  of 
February  26th,  1910,  is  w'orthy  of  being  noted  here.  A  sentence 
of  a  month’s  hard  labour  was  passed  by  the  Mortlake  magis¬ 
trates  on  a  porter  convicted  of  stealing  sixpenny-worth  of  milk 
from  a  churn  at  Barnes  railway  station.  He  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  railway  company  for  ten  years,  and  nothing  w'as 
known  against  him  apart  from  this — at  least,  the  only  thing 
against  him  was  that  he  had  not  been  born  a  wroman. 
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In  cases  of  annoyance  and  harassing  of  men  in  their  business 
(iccupation,  or  profession,  by  women,  however  aggravated  and 
however  serious  the  injury,  the  magistrate  will  generally  tell  the 
prosecutor  that  he  cannot  interfere.  This  incident  is  so  common 
in  police  court  reports  that  hardly  any  newspa})er  reader  could 
fail  to  remark  it.  In  the  opposite  case,  that  of  a  man  harassing 
a  woman,  he  is  invariably  called  upon  to  find  sureties,  failing 
which  he  is  sent  to  gaol. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  infamous  pieces  of  one-sided 
sex  legislation  on  the  statute  book — I  refer  to  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1886.  The  Act  in  its  entire  inception  shows 
sufficiently  the  cloven  hoof  of  feminist  bias,  but  it  contains 
one  provision  which,  to  use  the  Yankee  phrase,  “fairly  licks 
creation  ”  for  its  brazen ,  bare-faced  outrage  on  every  elementary 
sense  of  justice.  It  is  well  known  that  the  English  law  has 
never  regarded  the  corruption  of  minors  by  a  woman  as  a  crime, 
or  even  as  a  misdemeanour.  But  the  Act  in  question  goes  a 
step  further.  While  consecrating  this  female  sex-privilege  it 
enacts,  in  effect,  that  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  can  be  prosecuted 
and  sent  to  gaol  for  an  offence  to  which  he  has  been  instigated 
by  a  girl  just  under  sixteen  years,  whom  the  knv,  of  course,  on  the 
basis  of  the  aforesaid  sex-privilege  holds  guiltless.  When  one  con¬ 
siders  the  usual  greater  precocity  of  girls  than  boys,  the  iniquity 
of  such  a  measure  as  this  will  appear  in  its  strongest  light.  A 
particularly  bad  case  in  point  was  decided  on  appeal  from  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  to  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases  reserved, 
in  June,  1894,  in  which  a  designing  female  wretch  appeared  as 
witness  against  a  number  of  boys  younger  than  herself  whom,  it 
came  out  in  cross-examination,  she  had  been  directly  instrumental 
in  debauching.  In  some  respects  this  clause  of  what  is  known 
as  Mr.  Stead’s  Act,  puts  the  coping-stone  on  to  the  legal  privi¬ 
leging  of  women,  since  here  all  semblance,  even,  of  justice  and 
fairness  is  flung  to  the  winds,  and  the  legal  sex-privilege  stands 
forth  naked  and  unashamed.  In  the  pamphlet  before  referred  to 
will  be  found  a  number  of  illustrative  cases  collected  by  the  late 
Br.  Lawson  Tail,  of  Birmingham,  from  his  own  experience  as 
medical  officer  of  police,  showing  the  direct  encouragement 
offered  by  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands  to  blackmail,  and  bogus 
charges  on  the  part  of  women. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  as  regards  the  citation  of  criminal 
cases  illustrating  the  infamous  ])artiality  of  the  law  and  its 
administralion  towards  female  prisoners,  that  one  whole  class- - 
probably  Ihe  most  immerous  -and  certainly  the  most  important 
class  of  such  cases,  the  law  of  libel,  as  it  stands  to-day,  bars 
anyone  from  alluding  to,  individually.  I  refer  to  the  acquittal 
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of  women  notoriously  guilty  on  the  evidence,  'i'liis  last  class  of 
cases,  as  already  stated,  cannot  be  used  in  illustration  of  the 
partiality  of  the  law  owing  to  the  incidence  of  the  law  of  libel, 
which  gives  an  acquitted  person  the  right  of  action,  no  matter 
how  notoriously  wrongful  the  acquittal  may  have  been. 

We  have  seen  now  the  privilege — at  the  expense  of  the  man — 
which  the  law  itself,  and  still  more  its  administration,  affords  to 
women,  ft  remains  to  consider  the  preferential  treatment  in 
prison  after  conviction.  What  “prison  discipline”  is  for  the 
male  offender  is  perfectly  well  known,  ffe  is  liable,  in  addition 
to  severe  physical  labour  as  part  of  his  penalty,  to  the  torture  of 
the  plank  bed,  and— for  any  bi'each  of  prison  discipline — may  be 
given  the  punishment  of  flogging.  Now  female  prisoners  are 
expressly  exenijited  as  such  from  all  these  frightful  aggravations 
of  confinement  in  gaol.  I’he  work  they  have  to  do  is  invariably 
of  a  light  character— laundry  work,  needle  work,  t*vc.  They  are 
not  condemned  at  night  to  the  plank  bed.  but  are  allowed  an 
ordinary  mattress  and  pillow’  with  b('d  covering;  while  by  the 
law’  of  England  no  woman  can  be  fl(>gged  for  the  most  heinous 
offence,  even  as  a  part  of  her  sentence,  much  less  at  the  behest 
of  |)rison  justices  for  mere  breach  of  rules.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  either  here  that  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  on  a  woman 
conq)ared  with  that  on  a  man  in  a  like  case  is  often  not  more  than 
a  third  of  the  duration.  A  woman  has,  moreover,  special  privileges 
as  regards  good  conduct  marks  and  as  to  the  chances  generally 
of  being  released  before  her  time  has  expired. 

'Phe  history  of  the  suffragette  movement  in  this  direction  is 
instructive,  when,  according  to  the  newspapers,  the  prisoners 
were  allowed  with  practical  impunity  to  bite,  scratch,  and  kick 
the  wardresses,  and  to  throw’  their  food  and  utensils  through 
the  window’,  and  for  a  long  time  had  only  to  go  for  tw’o  or  tliree 
days  w’ithout  their  dinner  to  be  let  out  scot  free.  Let  us  picture 
to  ourselves  what  would  have  happened  to  a  man  under  like 
circumstances — solitary  confinement  for  w’eeks,  bread  and  water 
diet,  plank  bed,  lash,  Ac.,  even  if  he  were  not  brought  before 
the  magistrates  for  additional  sentence  for  assault.  But  even  all 
these  exemptions  did  not  satisfy  the  females  in  question.  Did 
not  they  and  their  male  backers  make  the  welkin  ring  for  w’eeks 
together  with  a  veritable  howl  of  indignation  at  the  harsh  treat¬ 
ment  they  received — they  being  political  prisoners,  if  you  please? 
As  regards  this  last  point  most  of  those  w’ho  shouted  loudest  must 
have  know’n  ]>erfectly  well  that  up  to  that  time,  never  had  there 
been  recognised  in  English  law’  or  custom  any  difference  as  regards 
prison  treatment  between  jiolitical  and  other  offences.  How  ofteni 
bave  male  Socialist  speakers  been  imprisoned  for  the  technical 
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(iH'eiice  oi'  ()bstructioii  without  a  voice  being  raised  as  to  their  not 
receiving  hrst-class  treatment?  Moreover,  even  had  such  a  dis¬ 
tinction  ever  existed,  those  who  shrieked  loudest  on  the  subject 
could  hardly  have  been  so  devoid  of  intelligence,  one  would  think, 
as  not  to  see  that  breaking  windows,  assaulting  the  police,  &c., 
could  not  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  common  law  offences, 
rendering  those  guilty  of  them  liable  to  the  ordinary  punishment 
for  such  misdemeanours.  Everyone  knows  that  the  term  “political 
offence,”  apart  from  actual  insurrection,  refers  to  spoken  or  written 
words,  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  right  of  public  meeting  in  the 
face  of  (say)  a  Government  order  to  the  contrary,  and  has  never 
been  used  to  cover  the  vulgar,  silly,  and  objectless  police  offences 
by  which  the  suffragettes  made  themselves  notorious. 

From  the  state  of  things  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  very 
imperfect  sketch,  it  is  evident  we  are  confronted  in  modern 
society,  in  addition  to  the  only  too  obvious  class-opposition  w’hich 
divides  the  possessors  and  controllers  of  the  land  and  means  of 
jiroduction  of  wealth  generally  from  the  propertyless  proletariat, 
with  another  line  of  demarcation,  this  time  having,  not  an 
economical,  but  a  physiological  basis — that  of  sex.  We  have,  in 
fact,  society  divided  into  two  portions,  with  the  dividing-line  of 
sex.  One  side  is  held  fully  responsible  for  its  actions  before  the 
law,  and  fully  amenable  to  the  penalties  provided  by  the  law  for 
offences;  the  other  section  is  not  held  responsible  for  its  actions, 
or  if  it  is,  only  in  an  attenuated  degree,  and  is  practically  immune 
from,  at  least,  all  the  severer  jienalties  of  the  law.  Such  is  the 
■position  as  regards  this  much-debated  question  of  the  social 
status  and  relations  of  the  sexes  at  the  present  day.  Now  there 
may  be  various  arguments  for  the  granting  of  the  suffrage  to 
women,  as  there  are  undoubtedly  many  weighty  reasons  against 
it,  based  on  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  characteristics 
of  women  ;  but  quite  apart  from  these  considerations,  nay,  even 
granting  for  the  sake  of  argument  the  justice  of  the  pro-suffragists’ 
case — even  then,  I  say,  so  long  as  women  remain  as  they  are 
to-day,  in  a  position  of  privilege  which  exempts  them  to  a  large 
extent  from  the  pains  and  penalties  for  committing  crimes  and 
breaking  the  law’  generally,  to  which  men  are  liable,  so  long — 
quite  apart  from  any  other  consideration — to  talk  of  their  having 
a  right  to  the  suffrage  on  the  ground  of  democratic  justice  is  a 
farcical  absurdity. 

But,  it  will  be  observed  by  the  feminist,  “women  are  not 
responsible  for  these  privileges,  which  are  the  work  of  male 
legislation  !  ”  “All  they  are  asking  for  is  equality  !  ”  I  have  even 
heard  it  said,  “Your  argument  tells  in  favour  of  admitting 
women  to  the  franchise  if,  as  you  say,  this  legislation,  in 
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which  women  have  had  no  hand,  is  so  bad”!  This  sounds 
like  a  plausible  argument,  but  unfortunately  it  “won’t  work,” 
For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  women  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
whole  body  of  one-sided  sex-legislation  which  has  arisen  within 
the  last  half-century.  It  is  they  who  have  created  the  public 
opinion  that  has  rendered  it  possible.  It  has  been  by  a  ceaseless 
agitation,  by  an  untiring  misrepresentation  of  fact,  by  “nobbling  ” 
members  of  the  Press  and  of  Parliament,  that  the  infamous  laws 
we  have  been  considering  have  come  into  being.  This  has  been 
the  work  of  precisely  the  same  type  of  women — and,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  yet  living,  even  of  the  individual  women  themselves — 
who  are  at  the  present  moment  clamouring  for  the  franchise. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  listen  to  the  leaders  of  the  modern 
suffrage  movement  for  a  few  minutes  to  find  out  that  their  aim  is 
to  use  the  suffrage  as  a  means  of  forcing  on  to  the  statute  book 
more  one-sided  legislation  of  the  same  description.  What  else 
is  the  meaning  of  the  outcry  against  “man-made  laws,”  and  of 
the  reiterated  assertion  that  women  will  never  get  their  “rights” 
until  they  obtain  the  suffrage?  No  suggestion  here  that  women 
already  possess  privileges  of  which  equity  would  deprive  them  !  * 
On  the  contrary,  the  wdiole  “walk  and  conversation”  of  the 
present-day  female  agitator  is  a  proof,  if  such  were  needed,  that  it 
is  hoped  to  exercise  directly,  by  means  of  the  franchise,  a  similar 
pressure  and  for  a  similar  object  to  fhat  previously  exercised 
indirectly,  w^hich  we  have  to  thank  for  the  existing  sex-privileges. 

That  the  granting  of  the  suffrage  to  women,  in  spite  of  what  is 
often  said  as  regards  this  point,  means  sex-tyranny  over  men  by 
women  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  recent  results.  For  example. 
New  Zealand,  where,  as  is  well  known,  women  possess  the 
franchise,  has  recently  afforded  an  instructive  case  of  such 
tyranny.  In  the  conscription  law  lately  passed  there,  which,  of 
course,  affects  men  alone,  it  is  provided  that  no  alcohol  shall  be 
permitted  in  the  camps  of  the  citizen  soldiers.  But  this  is  not  all. 
A  deputation  of  women  some  time  ago  interviewed  the  responsible 
Minister  to  exact  assurances  that  the  law'  should  not  be  evaded  I 
That  the  desired  assurances  were  given  was  hailed  by  the  spokes¬ 
woman  of  the  deputation  as  a  great  triumph  for  the  principle  of 
female  suffrage.  “Did  women  not  possess  the  vote,”  said  she, 
“such  a  deputation  would  have  been  put  off  with  the  reply  that 
men  must  have  their  drinks  ”  !  If  this  is  not  sex-tyranny  I  do 

(1)  The  extent  to  which  “political”  women  cling  to  the  moat  iniquitous 
privileges  of  their  sex  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  agitation  got  up  lately  by  the 
Suffrage  Societies  for  the  reprieve  of  the  Italian  murderess,  Napolitano,  in 
Canada,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  having  in  the  most  cold-blooded 
manner  butchered  her  husband  in  his  sleep !  Verily,  anything  female  has  the 
heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  “anti-man”  suffragette!! 
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by  the  side  of  the  wood  in  the  spring  are  now  fully  feathered 
and  strong  on  the  wing.  They  take  fairly  long  flights,  and  though 
still  fed  in  the  “rides,”  wander  afar  in  search  of  the  berries  that 
are  to  redeem  their  flavour  from  insignificance  :  they  are  wary 
enough  to  avoid  most  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  their  brief 
existence. 

In  fox-land  there  has  also  been  development.  The  cubbing 
season  has  come  and  gone,  the  huntsman  has  “blooded  his  young 
entry.”  The  horn  is  to  be  heard  two  or  three  times  a  week  in 
different  parts  of  the  hunt’s  wdde  domain.  The  pink  coats  add 
yet  another  note  to  the  season’s  colour  harmony.  The  game¬ 
preserving  landlord  or  the  shooting  tenant,  wdio  may  have  reared 
a  thousand,  five  thousand,  or,  in  rare  cases,  ten  thousand 
jiheasants  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  10s.  per  head — sometimes  it 
is  considerably  more — is  looking  forward  to  the  fruits  of  his 
expenditure.  But  the  hunt  wants  to  draw  his  covers,  or  some 
of  them,  for  the  foxes,  and  if  you  put  hounds  through  a  wood 
early  in  the  season  the  chances  are  that  a  considerable  time 
must  elapse  before  the  nervous  pheasants  will  come  back ;  they 
may,  in  fact,  betake  themselves  in  large  numbers  to  outlying 
hedgerow’s,  where  the  chances  of  poaching  are  much  more  favour¬ 
able,  and  the  hope  of  a  sporting  shot  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Should  the  master  of  the  shooting  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
the  master  of  the  hunt,  a  certain  amount  of  give  and  take  will 
remove  friction,  hut  more  often  than  not  there  are  misunder¬ 
standings,  large  nr  small,  often  brought  about  by  irresponsible 
outsiders  and  underlings. 

In  tl\e  course  of  the  year  T  am  safe  to  hear  both  sides  of  the 
ease,  and  know  heforehand  what  will  he  said.  Here  is  a  rough 
outline  of  it,  and  this  is  what  my  friend  the  shooting  tenant  will 
tell  me. 

“Seems  to  me  the  hunt  w’ants  the  w’hole  earth.  T  am  getting 
tired  of  it.  They  actually  drew  Green  Wood  last  week.  The 
keeper  tells  me  they  haven’t  left  a  pheasant  in  it.  Yes,  T  know 
the  birds  will  come  back,  and  that  T  told  them  T  shoot  Green 
Wood  first,  but  T  couldn’t  get  my  guns  together  on  the  day  T 
wanted,  so  w’e  had  to  put  it  off.  Now  they  want  to  draw  High 
Wood  too,  but  T  will  take  jolly  good  care  they  don’t.  I’m  not 
going  to  touch  it  for  another  three  weeks.  T  do  all  T  can  for  them, 
but  they  never  play  the  game.  The  foxes  are  a  great  nuisance. 
T  wonder  the  farmers  put  up  w’ith  them.  They  must  cost  them 
hundreds  of  chickens  and  the  rest  of  it  each  year,  and  you 
always  find  a  lot  of  blunderers  out  who  believe  that  wheat  was 
planted  for  fools  to  ride  over,  that  gates  were  made  to  he  left 
o]ieu,  and  hedges  planted  to  he  hinken  through.  The  end  of  it 
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will  be  that  every  man  wlio  values  farming,  or  wants  a  fair  run 
for  his  money  with  the  long-tails,  will  have  to  put  up  barbed 
wire,  and  keep  it  uj).  I  know  A'cry  well  that  if  the  hunt  g(jos 
on  as  it  is  going  on  now,  I  shall  have  to  protect  myself.  iNfy 
keeper  tells  me  that  it’s  hopeless  to  look  for  big  bags  while  his 
birds  are  being  hustled  and  never  allowed  to  rest.  Here  T  am 
spending  more  than  1  ought  to  spend  for  a  few  big  days,  and 
any  fool  who  can  ride  a  horse  and  send  a  fiver  to  the  hunt  thinks 
he  has  the  right  to  spoil  my  sport.” 

A  little  while  later  I’ll  meet  a  keen  hunting  man,  who  will  air 
his  grievances  in  some  such  fashion  as  follows  :  — 

“I  tell  you  the  country  is  going  to  the  dogs.  In  a  few  years 
there’ll  be  no  hunting  outside  the  shires,  and  the  fields  are  so 
big  there  that  not  one  man  in  four  gets  a  show.  T  remember 
the  time  when  huntijig  was  worth  vhile.  Now  wherever  you 
go  you  find  barbed  wire,  and  the  farmers  are  getting  more 
cantankerous  every  day  of  their  lives.  You’d  think  to  hear  them 
that  a  man  on  horseback  was  the  worst  enemy  they’ve  got, 
instead  of  being  their  best  friend.  If  it  weren’t  for  the  hunt 
their  hay  wouldn’t  be  worth  stacking.  As  it  is  they  are  getting 
.f  t  or  ,^5  a  ton  for  the  best  of  it.  It’s  only  hunting  men  that 
want  good  hay.  FA'erybody  else  kee]is  motors.  We  never  ask 
the  farmers  for  subscriptions.  We  are  always  glad  to  see  them 
at  the  hunt  breakfast.  I  go  all  OA'er  the  place  trying  to  set  things 
right,  but  it’s  no  good  summering  a  country  where  men  cry  out 
if  Ihey  lose  a  few  silly  chickens  that  they  won’t  take  the  ordinary 
care  to  lock  up  at  night.  And  yon  should  see  the  claims  they 
send  in.  Every  bird  they  lo.se  is  a  prize  strain.  If  we  paid  those 
chaps  all  they  asked  for  we  should  be  ruined.  I’m  getting  awfully 
tired  of  those  shooting  men  too.  Each  one  wants  to  go  be1t('r 
than  his  neighbour;  they  don’t  care  tuppence  about  sport.  It’s 
the  bag  they’re  out  after — sort  of  beat  your  neighbour  out  of 
doors  game.  If  A  has  shot  six  hundred  pheasanis  in  a  day,  E 
is  out  for  sev’eu  hundred  ;  and  then,  of  course,  C  won’t  rest  until 
he  has  got  eight.  If  he  can’t  get  as  many  because  the  birds  aiAui’t 
Ihere,  or  because  they  fly  too  fast  and  he  or  his  friends  can’t  hit 
them,  then,  of  course,  it’s  the  hunt’s  fault. 

“You  know  the  master’s  an  awfully  good  chap.  He  won’t  let 
the  field  go  over  the  corn,  and  he’s  awfully  particular  about  gates, 
and  he  writes  quite  civil  letters  to  these  cha]')s  when  we  want 
to  draw  anv  particular  cover.  But  he  sim]dy  can’t  jdease  them. 
Thev  want  the  whole  earth.  I’m  sure  .^’s  keeper  shoots  foxes. 
We’ve  drawn  tlm  EndwaA*  gors^'  twice  this  year  alreadv.  and 
there  was  nothing  in  it.  T  renieniher  the  tinm  n  hen  the  trouble 
was  to  get  a  fox  awav.  Tlw^’’  v.ere  ahvaA's  being  eho|)ped.  there 
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were  so  many  of  tliem  ;  now  yon  draw  blank  every  time.  It's 
the  men  from  Tjondon  who’ve  done  it,  the  chaps  who've  made 
tlieir  pile  in  stocks  and  shares,  mines  and  rubber,  and  that  sort 
()f  stuff.  They  are  all  right  standing  outside  a  wood  and  shooting 
tame  birds,  they  learn  that  trick  at  sliooting-schools — you  can 
teach  any  fool  who  isn’t  blind  ;  but  they  couldn’t  sit  a  horse  to 
save  their  lives.  A  donkey  with  an  ounce  of  spirit  would  throw 
them.  They  come  down  here  and  shut  up  the  wood,  and  tell 
their  keeper  that  if  they  don’t  get  so  many  thousand  head  he 
must  look  for  another  job,  and  so  the  ])oor  foxes  have  to  go.  Mark 
my  words,  in  another  few  years  you’ll  have  nothing  but  drag 
hunts  outside  the  shires.” 

Here,  in  brief,  is  an  epitome  of  the  conflicting  views.  Each 
man  exaggerates,  naturally  enough,  and  makes  the  case  worse 
than  it  is,  but  the  grievances  are  very  real  ones,  and  increasing 
year  by  year,  particularly  in  the  countries  where  shooting  estates 
are  large  and  valuable.  It  is  different  in  parts  of  the  Midlands ; 
in  the  country  of  the  Quorn,  the  Pytchley,  iNIr.  Eernie,  the 
Eottesmore,  and  elsewhere,  hunting  reigns  supreme.  The  towns 
have  large  hostelries  with  enormous  stabling.  There  are  hunting- 
boxes  everywhere,  and  the  mere  suspicion  of  vulpicide  would 
create  a  sensation.  Earmers  thrive  on  the  hunt.  The  men  who 
support  the  packs  are  rich,  and  the  hunt  committee  deals  in  a 
libeml  fashion  with  all  claims  that  can  bear  investigation. 

Elsewhere  some  of  the  complaints  expressed  by  my  friend  the 
hunting  man  are  well-founded  enough.  Extensive  shootings  are 
hired  for  the  season,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  by  middle-aged  men 
who  have  taken  to  sport  late  in  life,  and  are  physically  incapable 
of  following  hounds.  They  spend  thousands  of  pounds  annually 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  big  days,  and  they  do  undoubtedly  judge 
the  quality  of  their  sport  by  the  length  of  the  lines  of  dead  birds 
displayed  for  their  ediflcation  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Their  bill 
for  corn,  most  of  which,  or  all  of  which,  is  bought  locally,  runs 
into  hundreds  of  pounds.  Their  keepers  huy  up  all  the  broody 
hens  in  the  spring,  paying  half-a-crown  or  three  shillings  apiece, 
and  selling  back  to  the  hen  wives  for  a  shilling  apiece  when  the 
pheasants  are  old  enough  to  be  transferred  to  the  woods,  so  that 
many  an  agricultural  labourer  pays  the  rent  of  his  cottage  and 
his  nllottnent  out  of  the  profits  of  this  one  deal.  There  is  half-a- 
erown  a  day  and  lunch  for  thirty,  fortv,  or  fifty  heaters  and 
stoppers  every  time  there  is  a  big  shoot,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  the  woods  are  generally  opened  to  give  the  farmers  a  day 
among  the  cocks,  and  lunch  is  provided.  The  countryside  enjoys 
its  privileges,  and  would  be  the  first  to  complain  if  Mr.  Blank  gave 
up  the  shooting.  The  hunt,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  help 
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the  agricultural  labourer  directly  in  any  fashion.  To  be  sure,  some 
of  its  members  go  about  “summering  the  country,”  that  is  to  say, 
they  ride  in  all  directions  finding  out  where  the  vixen  has  made 
her  earth,  and  giving  some  labourer  a  few  shillings  to  see  that 
the  litter  is  not  disturbed.  But  the  individual  members  of  a  hunt 
in  a  highly-preserved  country  cannot  compete  with  the  man 
whose  shooting  costs  him  anything  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  five  hundred  pounds  a  day,  because  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  man  who  rents  a  very  extensive  sporting  domain  does 
not  visit  it  very  often.  He  may  cover  the  ground  several  times  for 
partridge  driving,  and  may  shoot  each  wood  twice,  or,  in 
exceptional  circumstances,  three  times  in  a  season.  It  is  not 
the  (piantity  of  the  days,  but  theii-  (piality  that  concerns  him; 
nor  does  it  greatly  matter  if  he  spends  a  few  pounds  more  or  less 
to  secure  for  himself  the  best  possible  results.  Between  the 
first  of  September  and  the  final  pheasant  shooting  in  January, 
he  may  not  be  out  more  than  a  score  of  days,  for  his  friends  who 
share  the  sport  with  him  are  safe  to  have  shooting  of  their  own, 
and  he  will  have  engagements  with  them. 

It  becomes  easy  now  to  see  that  the  whole  question  of  the 
antagonism  expressed  by  the  title  of  this  paper  is  largely  an 
affair  of  subordinates.  Tt  is  not  the  direct  action  of  the  man  who 
rents  the  big  sporting  estate,  but  his  indirect  action,  that  causes 
or  saves  trouble.  Tf  he  tells  his  head  keeper  that  he  wants  so  many 
thousand  head  of  game,  and  that  he  won’t  be  content  with  any¬ 
thing  less,  that  is  significant  enough.  The  head  keeper  has  only  to 
say  to  his  subordinates,  “T  hope  we  shan’t  have  too  many  foxes 
about  here  this  year.”  He  need  not  add  another  word  to  this; 
they  will  see  to  the  rest.  Tt  is  a  veiw  simple  matter  to  dig  out  a 
litter  of  cubs.  Tt  is  not  eveti  necessary  to  kill  them.  There  is 
a  very  ready  sale,  under  the  ros(\  for  these  objects  of  the  hunts¬ 
man’s  regard,  and  the  traffic  in  cubs  has  reached  very  considerable 
dimensions.  Tt  is  not  good  for  the  hunt,  because  foxes  are 
always  best  in  their  own  country,  and  to  transfer  a  hill  fox  to 
grass  land,  or  rice  rrrx/i,  is  to  destroy  part  of  the  animal’s 
capacity  for  giving  a  good  show  when  hounds  are  behind  him. 
Then,  again,  it  is  very  easy  to  deal  with  the  parent  foxes.  You 
have  but  to  leave  a  dead  bird  judiciously  doctored  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  earth,  and  the  trick  is  done.  Conseuuently,  the 
game  preserver  who  has  no  use  for  foxes,  and  pays  his  people 
well,  has  nothing  to  face  save  the  well-justified  odium  of  hunting 
men. 

A  few  years  ago  no  game -preserver  would  have  run  the  risk. 
He  was  dependent  to  a  eonsiderable  extent  upon  the  countryside. 
TTe  did  not  come  to  and  fro  from  town,  but  would  take  a  house 
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for  the  season  and  entertain  his  neighbours.  In  this  fashion  he 
was  brought  into  contact  with  keen  fox-hunters  and  learned  to 
make  certain  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  good  fellowship.  To-day 
the  case  is  altered.  Many  shooting  men  are  in  the  country,  but 
not  of  it.  Motor-cars  will  bring  their  own  friends  down  from 
town  at  any  hour  of  any  day  in  time  for  a  day’s  sport,  or  a 
dinner-party,  or  any  function  the  place  has  to  offer.  The  rest  of 
the  countryside  may  retain  its  exclusiveness  if  it  likes.  The 
townsman  has  no  use  for  it.  He  remains  a  townsman  at  heart, 
and  probably  accepts  the  definition  applied  to  hunting  men  by 
one  of  the  greatest  wits  of  the  Victorian  era,  who  defined  the  hunt 
as  “the  unspeakable  in  pursuit  of  the  uneatable.’’ 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  fox-hunter  is  always  within 
his  rights.  He,  too,  thinks  that  the  countryside  was  made  to 
enable  him  to  pursue  his  favourite  pastime.  In  the  exhilaration 
that  is  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  hunting,  he  is  apt  to  be 
careless  of  the  feelings  of  others.  His  contempt  for  the  man  who 
desires  to  attract  attention  through  the  medium  of  a  record  bag 
often  leads  him  to  forget  the  enormous  expense  that  has  been 
incurred  and  the  reasonable  provocation  to  which  undue  inter¬ 
ference  with  covers  must  needs  give  rise.  He  does  not  always 
realise  that  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to  respect  the  farmer’s  crops, 
to  shut  the  farmer’s  gates,  and  leave  his  hedges  unbroken,  if 
some  of  those  who  have  followed  the  hounds  lacked  the  know¬ 
ledge  or  the  restraint  to  do  the  same.  He  often  thinks  that  every 
claim  put  forward  for  compensation  is  an  exaggerated  one,  and 
fails  to  see  that  the  presence  of  anything  more  than  a  limited 
number  of  foxes  in  a  countryside  is  a  danger  to  agricultural 
interests.  Of  late  years  the  size  of  the  gatherings  at  the  meet 
has  increased  to  a  noticeable  extent,  and  the  young  cockney  in 
the  hunting  field,  ignorant,  irrepressible,  and  enthusiastic,  is  a 
danger  to  the  best  interests  of  onr  island’s  classic  sport.  A 
master  must  have  great  force  of  character,  as  well  as  a  large 
measure  of  tact,  to  keep  in  check  those  who  believe  that  the 
capacity  to  sit  tight  on  the  back  of  a  horse  constitutes  the  one 
really  serions  qualification  of  the  hunting  man. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  only  solution  of  a  problem  that 
becomes  more  trouhlesome  year  by  year  lies  in  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  supporters  of  the  hunt  and  the  tenants  of 
shooting,  while  as  neither  side  is  free  from  faults,  there  must  be 
a  certain  measure  of  give  and  take.  Fairly  considered,  hunting 
is  of  more  importance  to  this  country  than  shooting.  The 
fjualities  demanded  by  the  hunting  field  are  far  more  useful  to 
the  nation  than  those  required  by  the  edge  of  the  wood  from 
which  pheasants  are  streaming,  or  to  which  they  are  coming  back 
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down  wind  witli  oiitslrelclu'd,  inolionli'ss  wings,  in  fasliion  lliat 
hal'lles  a,ll  save  first-olass  sliofs.  If  is  infinitely  betler  lliat  a  man 
should  l)(i  able  to  ride  straight,  taki*  his  fences,  and  know  every 
yard  of  a  large  exiianse  of  country,  than  that  he  shonld  emjily 
the  greater  part  of  his  cartridges  into  the  neck  or  head  of  a  fast- 
llying  pheasant.  In  time  of  danger  the  man  who  can  kill  with 
a  shot  gun  up  to  a  forty-yard  range  is  not  necessarily  of  any  use 
to  his  country.  We  cannot  hope  to  repel  invaders  with  shot  guns 
or  to  rely  ujion  game-shots  in  foreign  cainjiaigns.  He  wdio  can 
1‘ide  hard  and  fearlessly,  and  knows  his  landmarks  well,  is  a 
national  asset.  Indeed,  if  we  were  able  to  analyse  the  results 
achieved  by  hunting  men  and  shooting  men  res])ectively  in  times 
of  war,  the  advantage  could  only  he  on  the  side  of  the  former. 
And,  after  all,  sport  loses  a  great  part  of  its  significance  and  its 
excuse  if  it  is  devcded  entii’ely  to  selfish  ends  and  does  nothing 
to  improve  either  the  physique  or  the  moral  of  those  who  take 
jiart  in  it.  I  write  quite  without  prejudice,  as  one  who  has  done 
no  small  amount  of  shooting  at  home  and  abroad,  is  keenly 
interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  it,  and  has  never  done  anything 
for  the  hunt  save  to  allow  foxes  to  raid  his  poultry-runs  without 
protest  or  reprisals. 

The  townsman’s  desire  to  find  fresh  fields  to  conquer,  to 
emjiloy  his  superfluous  wealth  in  giving  his  friends  a  good  time, 
and  to  pile  up  hags  which  will  excite  a  certain  amount  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  envy  among  those  who  cannot  enter  into  competition 
with  him,  is  human,  even  if  it  he  not  laudable:  hut  it  is  im- 
jiossihle  not  to  believe  that  the  most  ardent  game-preserver  with 
a  brain  would  he  among  the  first  to  regret  the  disappearance  of 
hunting  from  the  list  of  our  national  sports.  Yet  hunting  is  in 
danger.  This  truth  cannot  he  avoided.  It  is  a  danger  manifest 
everywhere  save  in  the  districts  already  specified,  and  tends  to 
increase.  The  stress  and  si  rain  of  modern  farming  have  availed 
to  put  a  financial  end  to  many  of  th.e  old-time  farmers  who  never 
missed  a  day  with  the  hounds  if  they  could  find  an  excuse  for 
taking  one.  The  flovernment’s  Small  Holding  Act  threatens  the 
hunt  with  another  blow,  by  adding  to  the  great  army  of  men 
who  are  being  taught  to  regard  the  countrv  as  a  proper  source  of 
)irofit,  and  anylhing  that  reduces  that  profit  as  an  evil  to  he 
mended  ov  ended.  Tl'e  d^vei'-pm'^nt  of  ronltrv  farming,  which 
is  said  to  he  oik*  of  the  h'atures  of  small  holdings,  is  going  to  give 
further  troiihl'  to  tlu'  hunt,  for  there  is  far  less  profit  in  “utility” 
birds  than  in  lU'ize  strains,  and  only  those  who  know  nothing 
about  the  matter  are  going  to  suggest  that  it  is  the  poultry- 
farmer’s  fault  that  TJevnard  is  t(^oel(v\-('v  f.iv  him.  The  townsman 
has  an  idea  that  foyo;:;  work  onlv  at  ni<dq.  q’ho  coimtrvman 
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kiKjwb  that  il'  he  is  so  careful  with  his  poultry  that  they  cannot 
he  taken  after  nightfall,  a  vixen  with  a  litter  of  hungry  cubs  will 
make  it  her  business  to  take  the  birils  by  day.  My  own  experience 
in  this  direction  has  taught  the  necessity  of  keeping  all  poultry  in 
a  well-wired  enclosure  throughout  the  year.  In  order  that  they 
may  not  siilfer  from  even  their  limited  confinement,  they  must 
be  moved  to  fresh  and  untainted  land  every  three  months  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  Now  to  remove  hundreds  of 
yards  of  wire-fencing,  posts,  gates,  and  the  rest  of  it,  is  costly 
labour,  and  one  that  a  man  working  single-handed  would  be 
unable  to  accomplish.  It  is,  of  course,  a  much  simpler  plan  for 
him  to  tell  the  hunt  that  they  must  be  I'csponsible  for  his  losses 
if  they  do  not  want  him  to  be  responsible  for  tht'irs.  The  fox¬ 
hunting  farmer  doesn’t  expect  his  poulti-y  to  pay  ;  they  are  fed  on 
‘‘off  corn”  and  other  odds  and  ends  of  the  yards,  his  wife  scdls 
eggs  and  birds,  and  on  many  farms  ivgards  both  as  her  perejuisites, 
her  hushand  is  (jiiite  satisfied  to  get  free  hunting  in  return  for 
slolen  birds.  The  small  holdeig  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  be  a 
Ihllower  of  hounds,  and  conse<jiu'nt1y  will  not  be  a  friend  of  foxes. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  counsel  of  perfection  to  suggest  that  hunting 
man  and  gainer  preserver  should  exhibit  consideration  of  good¬ 
will  and  do  their  host  for  one  another.  It  is  of  far  niori*  monumt 
for  the  leading  hunts  in  this  countiy,  if  and  when  they  recognise 
the  danger  so  |)atent  to  those  outsiders  wlio  se('  most  of  the  game, 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  impiiry  into  the  whole  (piestion,  and 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  he  desirable  to  presei’vc!  the  inteivsts  of 
th('ir  sport  without  interfering  unduly  or  ])ressing  too  heavily 
upon  the  interests  with  which  fox-lumtiiig  interferes.  If  1  am 
not  mistaken,  somethitig  is  already  being  done  iti  this  directioTi, 
hut  nu  re  is  needed  if  we  arc  to  find  more  goodwill  and  less  barbed 
wire  outside  the  shires. 


S.  L.  Ben SUSAN. 
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A  Souvenir  of  1848. 

By  Ivan  Tourguenieff. 

I  PASSED  the  winter  of  1847-48  in  Paris.  My  lodgings  were  near 
the  Palais  Royal,  where  I  went  daily  to  drink  coffee  and  read  the 
newspapers.  In  those  days  the  Palais  Royal  was  not  the  almost 
deserted  place  it  has  since  become ;  yet  it  had  passed  the  days  of  its 
glory — that  particular  glory  which  caused  the  Russian  veterans  of 
1814-15  to  inquire,  every  time  they  met  a  traveller  from  Paris, 

“  And  how  fares  the  great  Palais  Royal  ?  ” 

One  day — it  was  at  the  beginning  of  February,  1848 — 1  was  seated 
at  one  of  the  little  tables  placed  round  the  cafe.  A  very  tall,  lean 
and  spare  man,  with  greying  hair,  wearing  on  an  aquiline  nose  a  pair 
of  rusty  iron  spectacles  with  smoked  glasses,  came  into  the  cafe, 
glanced  around,  and  having  assured  himself  that  all  the  tables  were 
occupied,  asked  if  he  might  sit  at  mine.  1  consented.  He  threw 
himself  on  a  chair,  pushed  his  old,  high-crowned  hat  on  to  the  back 
of  his  neck,  and  crossing  his  bony  hands  on  a  great  knotted  stick, 
called  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  At  the  same  time,  the  waiter  offered  him 
the  daily  paper,  but  he  refused  it  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  We 
exchanged  some  insignificant  remarks.  1  rememher  that  he  growled 
between  his  teeth,  “  Horrible  weather !  Beastly  weather !  ”  Then 
quickly  swallowing  his  coffee  he  disappeared. 

But  the  impression  ho  left  upon  my  mind  did  not  disappear 
as  quickly.  He  was  evidently  a  Frenchman  from  the  South,  a 
Gascon,  and  his  furrowed,  sun-burnt  face,  his  loose  jaws,  his  sunken 
mouth,  his  voice,  hollow  and  croaking — everytliing,  even  his  coal, 
soiled,  worn,  and  ill-fitting,  betokened  an  unquiet,  errant,  and  needy 
life.  “A  man  worn  out,  beaten,  buffeted  by  the  storm,”  I  thought, 
“  and  he  has  never  known  a  better  existence ;  his  life  has  been  passed 
in  straitness  and  misery.  But  whence  came  that  half-conscious, 
half-involuntary  expression  of  superiority  which  is  on  his  face,  in 
his  gestures,  even  in  his  weak  and  lagging  gait?  Poor,  humble 
folk  do  not  carry  themselves  so.”  His  eyes  particularly  attracted  me 
— their  pupils  a  sombre  brown,  surrounded  by  a  yellowish- white. 
Now  he  would  open  them  wide,  and  stare  fixedly  before  him ;  again 
he  would  close  them  in  a  strange  fashion,  raising  his  shaggy  eye¬ 
brows,  and  casting  oblique  glances  from  behind  the  rims  of  his 
glasses.  Then  a  bitter  cynicism  would  spread  over  all  his  features. 
But  I  did  not  think  much  more  of  him  that  day ;  all  Paris  was 
agitated  in  expectation  of  the  Reform  Banquets,  and  I  began  to 
read  the  paper. 

The  next  day  I  returned  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  again  met  the 
gentleman  of  the  previous  day.  He  greeted  me  with  a  slight  smile 
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as  if  I  wore  an  old  acquaintance,  and,  although  the  other  tables  were 
empty,  seated  himself  at  mine,  without  asking  rny  permission, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  his  presence  could  not  cause  me  any  incon¬ 
venience.  Immediately  we  began  to  chat. 

“You’re  a  stranger,  a  Russian,”  he  said,  abruptly,  and  he  stirred 
his  coffee  slowly. 

“  You  know  me  to  be  a  stranger  by  my  pronunciation.  But  how 
do  you  know  I  am  Russian  ?  ” 

“How?  You  say  ‘pardon’  with  a  drawl.  It  is  only  Rusians 
who  chant  like  that.  At  any  rate,  I  know  you’re  Russian.” 

I  was  about  to  ask  him  to  explain  more  fully,  but  he  went  on: 

“Y’ou  did  well  to  come  here  now.  It’s  a  very  interesting  time  for 
strangers.  You’ll  see  great  things.” 

“What  do  you  mean?  ” 

“  What  I  say.  We’re  in  the  beginning  of  February ;  before  a  month 
passes  France  will  be  a  republic.” 

“  A  republic  !  ” 

“Yes,  a  republic.  But  reserve  your  rejoicings' for  a  little  while 
...  if  the  news  makes  you  happy.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Bonapartes  will  possess  ”  (he  spoke  cynically)  “this  same  France.” 

As  he  only  said  a  republic,  I  did  not  believe  him,  but  contented 
myself  with  saying,  partly  to  myself,  “Here  is  one  who  likes  to 
show  off,  and  who  takes  me  for  an  ignorant  Scythian.  But  the  Bona¬ 
partes?  Why  the  devil  did  he  say  the  Bonapartes?  In  the  reign 
of  Isolds  Philippe  who  thinks  of  the  Bonapartes?  Or,  at  least,  who 
speaks  of  them?  Have  I  happened  upon  a  prophet?  Or  on  one  of 
those  sharpers  who  haunt  cafes  and  hotels  on  the  look-out  for 
strangers,  and  who  always  end  by  trying  to  borrow  money  from 
them  ?  ”  And  yet  his  free  manner,  the  careless  tone  in  which  he 
uttered  his  paradoxes.  .  .  .  No,  he  wasn’t  a  sharper. 

“  Y'ou  suppose,  then,  that  the  king  will  not  consent  to  any  reforma¬ 
tion?”  I  asked,  after  a  short  silence.  “Now  that  the  demands  of 
the  opposition  do  not  seem  extreme  ?  ” 

“I  know,  I  know,”  he  said,  carelessly.  “The  extension  of  the 
electoral  right,  the  Association  of  the  Burdens.  Words !  words ! 
The  king  will  not  accede;  Guizot  doesn’t  wish  it.  But,”  he  added, 
noticing,  no  doubt,  that  he  did  not  produce  a  very  favourable  im¬ 
pression  uix)n  me,  “to  the  devil  with  politics.  To  make  them  is 
amusing ;  but  to  watch  others  make  them  is  stupid.  Little  dogs  look 
on  while  the  big  ones  enjoy  themselves,  and  then  the  only  thing 
left  for  the  little  dogs  to  do  is  to  yelp  and  whine.  .  .  .  But  let  us 
talk  of  something  else.” 

I  don’t  remember  what  we  spoke  about  then. 

“You  go  to  the  theatre,  no  doubt?  ”  he  said,  with  that  abruptness 
which  I  had  noticed  before,  and  which  suggested  that  he  did  not 
pay  great  attention  to  what  he  was  saying,  “for  all  you  Russian 
gentlemen  are  very  fond  of  it.” 

“Yes,  I  go  occasionally.” 
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“And  3'ou  arc  enchanted  with  our  actors,  I  suppose?  " 

“With  sonie.  Principally  at  the  Comedie  Frarujaise.” 

“(lood  taste,”  he  replied,  drily.  “That  is  where  we  lose  our  actors. 
'I’hose  traditions,  those  conservatories,  alas !  Our  actors  arc  all 
frozen  and  scooped  out  like  the  fish  we  see  here  in  winter  in  the 
shops.  Not  one  of  our  actors  can  say  ‘  I  love  you  ’  without  spreading 
out  his  legs,  or  rolling  his  eyes  languorously  and  dolorously.  Whoi 
I  lived  in  Italy — in  Naples — there  were  merry  fellows  at  the  Popular 
Theatre.  Ah,  the  devil !  But  every  Italian  is  an  actor.  It  is  his 
temperament,  but  we  can  do  no  more  than  imitate  nature.  Our  best 
actors  at  the  Palais  Royal  know'  they  can’t  compare  with  the  jxxirost 
street  preacher.  Per  Ic  santissime  anime  del  purgatoria,”  he  said  all 
of  a  sudden,  in  a  nasal  and  chanting  tone,  and,  as  well  as  I  could 
judge,  with  the  purest  Neapolitan  accent. 

I  began  to  laugh,  and  he  joined  me,  opening  his  mouth  wide,  but 
making  no  noise,  and  w'atching  me  from  behind  his  spectacles. 

“Nevertheless,  Rachel - ”  I  began. 

“Rachel?  Yes;  Rachel  is  good.  She  is  the  flower  and  strength 
of  that  Jewry  wdiich  has  possessed  itself  of  the  purses  of  the  whole 
world,  and  wdiich  wdll  soon  possess  everything  else,  for  whoever  has 
the  purse  has  the  woman,  and  whoever  has  the  woman  has  the 
man.  Yes,  Rachel  is  like  INleyerbeer,  who  teases  and  threatens  us 
wdth  his  Prophet.  ‘  I’ll  give  it  to  you.  No,  I’ll  not  give  it  to  you.’ 
He’s  a  ckwer  man,  a  Hebrew,  a  muentro,  but  not  in  the  musical 
sense,  bless  you !  All  the  same,  lately  Rachel  has  been  spoilt,  and 
the  fault  lies  with  you  foreigners.  There  is  in  Italy  an  actress  named 
Ristori — it  is  said  that  she  has  married  a  marquis  and  left  the 
stage.  She  is  a  loss  !  She  was  very  good,  a  little  given  to  grimacing.” 

“  Did  you  live  long  in  Italy  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I’ve  made  my  bed  there  too.  Where  have  I  not  been?  ” 

“  Even  in  Russia?  ” 

“You  like  music,  I  suppose?”  he  asked,  without  answering  my 
(jiicstion.  “You  go  to  the  Opera?” 

“I  love  music.” 

“Ah,  you  love  it.  That  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  You’re  a  Slav, 
and  every  Slav  is  a  melornaniac.  Well,  it  is  the  last  of  the  arts,  my 
good  sir.  When  music  agitates  a  man  it  is  injurious;  when  it  fails 
to  do  so  it  is  tedious.” 

“Why  injurious?” 

“  It  is  injurious  because  it  is  enervating,  like  too  warm  baths. 
You  must  soon  see  a  doctor.” 

“And  about  the  other  arts  what  is  your  opinion?  ” 

“There  is  only  one  art,  sir;  sculpture.  That  is  cold,  unmoved, 
and  imposing.  It  is  that  which  has  given  to  man  the  idea— or  the 
illusion  if  you  like — of  immortality  and  eternity.” 

“  .\nd  painting?” 

“Paintijig?  There  is  too  much  blood,  too  much  flesh,  foo  much 
colour,  too  much  sin.  One  can  paint  women  nude,  a  statue  is  never 
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that.  Of  what  use  to  inflame  man’s  blood?  He  has  no  need  for  it. 
Every  man  is  guilty,  rotten  with  sin  from  his  head  to  his  toes.” 

“All  without  exception?  And  all  rotten?  ” 

“.Ml.  You,  myself,  that  old  man  with  the  gentle  face  who  is 
huving  a  doll  to  give  to  some  child  of  his  friends,  or  perhaps  his  own. 
.Ml  are  guilty.  There  is  a  court  of  assizes  in  the  life  of  everyone, 
and  none  has  the  right  to  pretend  that  a  place  cannot  be  found  for 
him  in  the  prisoner’s  dock?  ” 

“You  ought  to  know  better  than  anybody  else,”  I  said  involun¬ 
tarily. 

“Certainly,  sir,  better  than  anybody.” 

“  .\nd  what  is  your  opinion  of  literature?”  I  said,  continuing 
my  ([uestioning.  “If  you  wish  to  mystify  me,”  I  thought  to 
m3’self,  “I  don’t  sec  why  I  shouldn’t  try,  in  tuni,  to  mystify  you; 
30U  who  make  mistakes  in  a  Latin  quotation  which  nobody  asked 
you  for.” 

The  stranger  smiled  shrewdly,  as  if  he  had  read  my  thoughts. 

“Literature  is  not  an  art,”  he  said,  carelessly.  “Literature  above 
all  ought  to  amuse,  and  it  is  only  biography  which  is  amusing.” 

“Y"ou  are,  then,  a  great  admirer  of  biographies?” 

“You  misunderstand  me.  I  mean  to  say  those  works  in  which  the 
author  speaks  of  himself,  surrenders  himself  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader;  that  is  to  say,  makes  himself  a  laughing-stock.  Self  is 
the  only  thing  that  writers  can  know,  and  yet— that  is  whj’  Alon- 
taigne  is  the  greatest  writer.  He  is  the  only  one.” 

“  He  passes  for  a  great  egoist,”  1  said. 

“  Yes,  that  is  where  his  talent  lies.  He  has  enough  courage  to 
show  himself  to  be  an  egoist,  and  an  object  of  derision.  That  is 
why  he  amuses  me.  I  read  a  page,  1  read  another,  and  I  laugh 
at  him,  and  I  laugh  still  more  at  myself.  E  hasta!  ’’ 

“  And  poets  ?  ” 

“  Poets  occupy  themselves  with  music,  the  music  of  words,  and 
you  know  my  opinion  of  music.” 

“But  surely  it  is  necessary  to  read?  And  what  is  the  public  to 
read?  Or  perhaps  you  think  that  the  public  should  not  read?  ” 

I  had  noticed  an  armorial  ring  on  the  stranger’s  finger,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  misei’able  appearance,  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  professed 
aristocratic  opinions,  and  that,  perhaps,  himself  belonged  to  the 
aristocracy. 

He  replied : 

“Tlie  2)uhlic  must  read,  hut  what  it  reads  is  a  matter  of  absolute 
indifference.  It  is  said  that  your  liussian  peasants  read  the  one 
l)ook  always  ”  (that  is  “Francile  the  Venetian,”  I  thought  to  myself), 
“and  when  they  have  worn  out  one  copy  they  buy  another.  And 
they  are  quite  right.  It  gives  them  an  inq)ortance  in  their  own  eyes, 
and  keeps  them  from  thinking.  But  they  who  go  to  church  stand 
in  no  need  of  reading.” 

“  Do  you,  then,  attach  so  much  inq)ortance  to  religion?  ” 
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Tlie  stranger  glanced  at  me  from  behind  his  spectacles.  I 

“I  scarcely  believe  in  God,  rny  good  sir;  but  religion  is  never¬ 
theless  important.  To  be  its  servant,  its  priest,  is  perhaps  the  best  I 

of  all  vocations.  They  arc  sly  dogs,  those  priests !  They  alone  I 

understand  the  true  essence  of  power.  Command  with  humility,  I 

obey  with  pride.  That  is  the  secret.  Ah,  power!  To  possess  power  I 

is  the  greatest  happiness  on  earth.”  t 

I  was  beginning  to  grow  accustomed  to  the  bounds  and  jumps  of 
our  conversation,  and  tried  to  do  no  more  than  to  keep  in  step  with 
my  strange  interlocutor,  and  not  lag  behind.  As  for  him,  he  spoke  | 

with  an  easy,  free  air,  as  if  all  the  axioms  which  he  uttered  with  such  y 

assurance  flowed  logically  and  naturally,  one  from  the  other,  and,  I 

at  the  same  time,  one  felt  that  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  whether  | 

one  agreed  with  him  or  not. 

“If  you  love  pow’er  so  well,”  I  replied,  “if  you  hold  the  clergy  in 
such  high  esteem,  why  have  you  not  taken  that  road?  Why  didn’t 
you  become  a  priest?” 

“Your  question  is  a  just  one,  my  dear  sir,  but  my  aims  are  much 
higher.  I  intend  to  found  a  religion  myself.  I  even  made  an  attempt 
to  do  so  during  my  stay  in  America.  But  I  was  not  the  only  one 
there  with  that  intention.” 

“You  have  also  been  to  America?” 

“I  spent  two  years  there.  You’ve  no  doubt  remarked  that  I  have 
contracted  the  bad  habit  of  chewing  tobacco.  I  don’t  smoke,  I  don’t 
like  it;  I  chew.  Pardon.” 

And  he  turned  round  to  spit. 

“But  to  get  back  to  our  talk.  I  was  telling  you  of  my  project 
to  found  a  new  religion,  and  I  have  even  discovered  a  good  story. 

But  to  accept  it  one  must  be  a  martyr.  Without  that  cement 
the  foundations  are  not  solid.  It  is  not  like  a  war  where  it  is  more 
useful  to  shed  the  blood  of  another.  But  to  shed  one’s  own!  I  let 
the  business  drop.” 

He  stopped  a  moment. 

“You  were  alluding  to  my  love  of  power.  You  spoke  the  truth. 

I’m  still  persuaded  that  I  shall  be  king.” 

“  King !  ” 

“Yes,  king;  yes,  of  some  uninhabited  island.” 

“A  king  without  subjects?” 

“  Subjects  can  always  be  found.  You  have  in  Bussia  a  proverb 
which  says,  ‘  Provided  a  man  has  a  trough,  he  will  always  have 
pigs.’  Submission  is  natural  to  men.  In  quest  of  it  they  will  traverse 
the  ocean  and  come  to  my  island,  where  they  will  find  a  master. 

That  is  certain.” 

“But  this  is  a  lunatic,”  I  thought. 

“So,  according  to  you,”  I  said  aloud,  “that  is  why  the  French 
will  submit  to  a  Bonaparte?  ” 

“Precisely,  for  that  very  reason,  my  dear  sir.” 
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“But,  no,”  I  said.  “The  French  already  have  a  king,  a  master, 
so  their  need  is  satisfied.” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“That  is  exactly,”  he  replied,  “where  the  rub  comes  in.  Our 
present  king,  T^ouis  Philippe  knows  ho  is  not  a  master,  a  despot. 
But  wc  mustn’t  speak  of  politics.” 

“  You  prefer  to  talk  philosophy?  ” 

He  shot  his  quid  far  out,  in  the  American  fashion. 

“Ah,”  he  said,  “it  is  pleasing  to  you  to  be  ironical.  Well,  I’ll 
not  refuse  to  talk  philosophy.  But  my  philosophy  is  very  simple. 

It  bears  no  resemblance  to  German  philosophy,  of  which  I  know  very 
little,  it  is  true,  but  which  I  hate  as  I  hate  everything  German.” 

The  stranger’s  eyes  blazed. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “I  hate  the  Germans  because  I  am  a  patriot. 
And  you,  too,  being  Kussian,  ought  to  hate  them.” 

“Allow  me - ” 

“  .\nd  if  you  don’t  hate  them,  so  much  the  worse  for  yourself 
I  hate  them;  I’m  afraid  of  them,”  he  said,  lowering  his  voice. 
“And  one  of  my  pleasantest  memories  is  that  I  once  had  the  chance 
of  having  a  few  shots  at  them.” 

“Where?” 

“In  Italy.  I’ve  taken  part - .  But  let  us  return  to  philosophy. 

I  have  the  honour  of  telling  you,  sir,  that  my  philosophy  consists  of 
this:  there  are  two  misfortunes  in  life,  birth  and  death.  The  second 
misfortune  is  the  lesser,  for  it  can  be  voluntary.” 

“  And  life  itself?  ” 

“Hum,  hum;  that  isn’t  such  an  easy  que.stion  to  answer.  You’ll 
notice,  sir,  that  in  life  there  are  only  two  good  things :  when  man 
himself  participates  in  birth  or  death ;  that  is  to  say,  in  one  of  the 
two  misfortunes  which  I  spoke  of  just  now.  Yes,  ‘  War,  sport,  and 
love,’  as  the  Spaniards  say,  but  they  add  ‘  For  one  pleasure  a 
thousand  pains.’  Bravo!  They’re  witty  sometimes,  these  Spanish 
devils.  And  there  is  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  philosophy.  But,”  he 
said,  getting  up  from  his  chair,  “we’ve  gossiped  enough.  Good-bye.” 
“Wait,  wait  a  minute,”  I  cried.  “We’ve  talked  together  more 

than  an  hour,  and  yet  I  don’t  know  to  whom  I  have  the  honour - ” 

“You  wish  to  know  my  name?  For  what  purpose?  I  don’t  ask 
yours.  I  don’t  seek  to  know  where  you  live,  and  I  don’t  think  it 
is  necessary  for  you  to  ask  me  where  I  live,  what  hole  I  inhabit. 
We  meet  here;  that  is  sufficient.  IMy  conversation  amuses  you.” 
He  shut  one  eye  knowingly.  “I  amuse  you.” 

I  felt  a  little  hurt.  Certainly  this  gentleman  was  too  free  and 
easy. 

“You  interest  me,”  I  said,  accentuating  each  word,  “but  you 
hardly  please  me.” 

“  And  you  do  not  interest,  but  you  amuse  me,  and  that  is  sufficient 
for  our  acquaintance,  such  as  it  is.  If  you  wish  it,  call  me  Monsieur 
Francois,  and  I’ll  call  you  IHonsieur  Ivan.  I  had  the  opportunity 
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of  learning  that  nearly  every  Russian  is  named  Ivan  when  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  a  tutor  to  one  of  your  generals  in  one  of  your 
provinces.  He  was  a  stupid  fellow,  that  general !  And  what  a  poor 
province  it  was  !  And  now  I  wish  you  good-bye,  INIonsienr  Ivan.” 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  me. 

“Good-bye,  Monsieur  Francois,”  I  called  after  him. 

“Who  is  this  man?”  I  asked  myself.  “What  a  strange  being! 
Is  he  making  game  of  me?  Hoes  he  believe  in  evei-ything  he  says? 
What  are  his  occupations?  His  past?  What  is  he  now?  A  literary 
failure?  An  usher?  A  ruined  trader?  A  poor  lordling?  An  actor 
out  of  engagement?  And  why  does  he  confide  in  me?”  I  put 
all  those  questions  to  myself,  of  course  without  being  able  to  find  an 
answer  to  any  of  them.  My  curiosity  was  excited,  and  it  was  not 
without  a  certain  emotion  that  I  returned  the  following  day  to  the 
Palais  Royal.  This  time  I  waited  in  vain  for  my  strange 
acquaintance,  but  on  the  following  day  he  appeared  in  the  verandah 
of  the  cafe. 

“Ah,  Monsieur  Ivan,”  he  exclaimod,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  “good- 
day.  You  see  Fate  still  keeps  us  together.  How  are  you?” 

“  .\11  right.  And  you.  Monsieur  Francois?” 

“Rubbing  along.  Yesterday,  however,  I  nearly  died  of  cramps 
round  my  heart.  But  that  is  nothing.  Let  us  sit  in  the  garden. 
There  are  too  many  people  here.  I  can’t  bear  anybody  looking 
sideways  at  me,  or  brushing  against  my  back.  And  it’s  a  lovely  day.” 

We  went  and  sat  in  the  garden.  I  remember  that  when  he  had 
to  pay  the  two  sous  for  his  chair,  he  took  an  old  flat  j>urse  out  of 
his  pocket  and  fumbled  in  it  for  a  long  while.  It  could  not  have 
held  more  than  the  two  sous.  I  awaited  a  new  exixjsitiou  of  his 
paradoxes,  but,  on  the  contrar}^  In^  l)egan  to  (juestion  me  about 
certain  people  of  importance  at  that  time  in  Russia.  I  answered 
him,  but  he  wanted  more  details,  more  biographical  anecdotes.  j\I. 
Francois  knew  more  about  these  things  than  I  suspected.  Little 
by  little  the  talk  turned  on  politics ;  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  it.  M. 
Francois  carelessly,  without  attaching  any  importance  to  it,  men¬ 
tioned  the  names  of  Guizot  and  Thiers.  In  speaking  of  the  first,  he 
remarked  that  France  had  really  been  unlucky.  France  thought  to 
iind  a  man  with  an  iroTi  will,  and  had  found  exactly  the  opposite. 
“As  to  the  second,”  he  added,  “his  career  has  been  finished  this 
long  time.” 

“How  can  you  say  that?  ”  I  exclaimed.  “His  career  has  only  just 
begun.  Read  his  speeches  in  the  Chamber.” 

“Other  men  will  come,”  he  murmured,  “and  all  these  speeches  will 
be  nothing  more  than  noise.  There  was  a  man  in  a  boat  who 
harangued  a  cataract ;  in  an  instant  the  cataract  upset  his  boat  and 
himself.  But  I  know  you  don’t  agree  with  me,  and  will  say  no  more.” 

“What,  then,”  I  continued,  “do  you  think  of  Odilon  Barrot?” 

.\t  this  remark  M.  Francois  opened  his  eyes  wide,  threw  back  his 
head,  and  laughed. 
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“Boiini !  Boutu !  Bourn  !  ”  he  said,  imitating  the  waiter  who  was 
sprinkling  the  cafe.  “That  is  Odilon  Barrot.” 

“Then,”  I  replied  a  little  vexed,  “according  to  you  we  arc  on  the 
eve  of  the  republic?  And  the  Socialists — are  they  the  other  men  to 
whom  you  alluded?” 

M.  Frangois  looked  a  little  more  serious. 

“Socialism  was  borji  in  France,  my  good  sir,  and  it  will  die  in 
France — if  it  is  not  already  dead,  or  if  it  is  not  killed.  And  it 
will  be  killed  by  two  means :  by  ridicule,  for  even  INI.  Constantin 
cannot  always  affirm  with  impunity  that  he  will  show  men  a  tail  with 

an  eye  in  the  tip  of  it,  or  in  this  way - ”  And  he  placed  his  two 

hands  as  if  he  wei*e  firing  a  gun.  “Voltaire  maintained  that  the 
French  lacked  the  epic  sense;  I  affirm  that  the  French  lack  the 
Socialistic  sense.” 

“They  do  not  give  a  stranger  that  impression.” 

“Ah,  well,  messieurs  les  Grangers,  that  is  a  further  proof  that 
you  don’t  understand  us.  At  this  moment  Socialism  needs  a  creative 
force.  It  will  he  sought  for  in  the  Italians,  the  Germans,  Russia 
perhaps.  As  for  the  Frenchman,  he  is  an  inventor;  he  has  invented 
almost  everything,  but  he  is  not  a  creator.  ITe  is  shai’p  and  naiTow 
like  a  sword ;  he  penetrates  to  the  very  heart  of  things,  he  invents, 
he  finds;  but  to  create  it  is  necessary  to  be  broad  and  round.” 

“Like  the  English — or  like  our  dear  Germans,”  1  said,  not  without 
the  intention  of  teasing  him. 

i\I.  Frangois  paid  no  attention  to  my  raillery. 

“Socialism,  Socialism,”  he  continued,  “is  not  a  French  principle. 
Our  principles  are  entirely  different.  We  have  two  corner-stones — 
Revolution  and  Routine.  Robespierre  and  ]\T.  Rrudhomme — they  are 
our  heroes.” 

“  Really  ?  And  the  military  element — what  of  that  ?  ” 

“We  are  not  a  military  people.  That  astonishes  you.  We  are 
very  brave,  very  good  warriors,  but  not  military.  God  bless  us, 
we’re  worth  more  than  that.” 

He  chewed  the  handle  of  his  walking  stick. 

“Yes,  yes,  and,  nevertheless,  if  it  were  not  for  the  French  there 
would  be  no  Europe.” 

“There  is  still  America.” 

“No,  for  America  is  also  Europe,  merely  the  reverse.  The 
.\mericans  do  not  possess  the  basis  which  supports  the  European 
edifices,  and  yet  the  result  is  the  same.  Humanity  is  always  the 
same.  You  remember  the  words  of  the  drill  sergeant  to  his  recruits? 
‘  The  turn  to  the  right  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  turn  to  the  left, 
only  it  is  the  opposite.  ’  Well,  America  is  the  turn  to  the  left  of  Europe. 
If  France  were  Rome,”  he  continued,  after  a  moment’s  silence, 
“now  would  be  the  moment  for  a  Catiline  to  appear,  for  in  a 
little,  a  very  little  time,  sir,  you  will  see  the  stones  ”  (he  raised 
his  voice),  “the  pavements  of  our  streets,  perhaps  here,  just  where 
we  are  sitting,  stained  with  blood.  But  we  have  neither  a  Catiline 
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nor  a  Caesar.  We  have  only  Prudhomme  and  Robespierre.  By  the 
way,  don’t  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  pity  Shakespeare  didn’t 
write  a  Catiline  ?  ” 

“Then  you  admire  Shakespeare,  even  though  he  is  a  poet.” 

“Yes;  he  was  a  man  happily  born,  and  not  without  talent.  He 
knew  how  to  differentiate  between  black  and  white — that  is  rare — 
and  he  pleaded  neither  for  black  nor  white,  which  is  rarer  still, 
lie  wrote  one  good  play,  ‘  Coriolanus  ’;  that  is  his  best.” 

The  suspicions  that  M.  Frangois  sympathised  with  the  aristocracy 
returned  to  me. 

“ ‘  (Coriolanus  ’  pleases  you,  perhaps,  because  in  it  Shakespeare 
speaks  a  little  disdainfidly  of  the  common  people,  of  the  populace.” 

“No,”  replied  M.  Frangois.  “I  don’t  despise  the  populace.  I 
don’t  despise  the  people.  Before  despising  others  it  is  necessary  to 
begin  by  despising  oneself,  and  that  I  can  only  do  by  fits  and  starts, 
and  when  I  am  hungry,”  he  added  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a 
sombre  tone.  “Despise  the  people?  Why?  The  people  are  like 
the  earth.  If  I  wish  I  cultivate  it,  and  it  noui’ishes  me.  If  I  wish  I 
leave  it  fallow  and  trample  on  it.  It  is  true  that  it  sometimes  shakes 
its(df  like  a  wet  dog,  and  throws  down  everything  that  we  have  built 
upon  it,  all  our  houses  of  cards.  But  those  earthquakes  are  rare. 
Oh,  I  know  very  well  that  in  the  end  the  earth  will  devour  me, 
and  the  people  will  also  devour  me.  But  for  that  there  is  no  remedy. 
Despise  the  people?  One  despises  those,  whom  in  other  circum¬ 
stances  it  would  be  necessary  to  respect.  One  must  know  when 
to  take  advantage  of  things,  and  how  to  profit  by  them.” 

“And  may  I  ask,  have  you  done  so?” 

He  sighed. 

“I  can’t  say  I  have.” 

“  Really  ?  ” 

“No,  I  tell  you  I  haven’t.”  He  turned  sharply  on  his  chair 
and  struck  the  back  of  it  with  his  fist.  “No,  I  haven’t  known  how 
to  profit  by  anything.  If  I  had  should  I  be  in  this  state?  ”  and  with 
a  rapid  movement  of  his  hand  he  pointed  to  himself.  “I  should 
probably  not  have  made  your  acquaintance,  and  that  I  would  be 
sorry  for,”  he  said,  with  a  strange  smile,  “and  I  shouldn’t  live  in 
the  miserable  garret  I  now  inhabit;  I  should  not,  on  getting  up 
every  morning  from  my  bed  and  looking  out  on  the  sea  of  roofs, 
have  the  occasion  to  repeat  the  words  of  Jugurtha,  ‘  Urbs  venalis,’ 
and  if  I  had  been  like  that  town  I  should  not  now  be  in  this  poverty, 
this  misery,  this  ignominy.”  , 

“Now  he’s  going  to  ask  me  for  money,”  I  thought. 

He  stopped,  let  his  head  sink  on  his  breast,  and  began  to  scratch 
the  ground  with  the  end  of  his  stick.  Then  he  sighed  deeply,  took 
off  his  glasses,  and  drawing  from  a  back  pocket  an  old,  striped 
handkerchief,  he  rolled  it  into  a  little  ball  and  dabbed  his  forehead 
twice  or  thrice  with  it,  raising  his  elbow  very  high. 

“Yes,”  he  said  at  last,  in  a  stifled  voice.  “Life  is  a  very  sad 
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thing,  a  sad  thing  is  life,  sir.  Only  one  thought  consoles  me,  and 
that  is  I  shall  die  soon,  and  violently  without  a  doubt.” 

“Then  you  won’t  be  king,”  1  was  going  to  say,  but  I  kept  silent. 

“Yes;  a  violent  death.  Look  here.”  He  came  nearer,  and  still 
holding  the  harfdkerchief  in  his  right  hand,  he  pointed  with  his  fore¬ 
finger  to  his  left.  His  hands  were  hardly  clean.  “You  see  the  line 
which  crosses  the  life  line?” 

“Then  you  believe  in  chiromancy?” 

“You  see  that?”  he  repeated  insistently.  “Well,  sir,  if  ever 
you  find  yourself  in  a  place  where  there  is  nothing  to  remind  you 
of  me,  and  if  you  think  of  me,  think  of  me  as  one  dead.” 

“You  believe  in  fatality?” 

M.  Fran(;ois  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly. 

“  I  am  like  Socrates,  who  knew  a  great  deal  and  pretended  to  know 
nothing.  I  don’t  believe  in  anything — and  I  believe  in  many  things. 
But  I  certainly  don’t  believe  I  shall  ever  be  happy.” 

lie  let  his  head  again  sink  on  his  breast;  one  hand  still  held  the 
handkerchief,  while  the  other,  with  his  glasses,  hung  limp  by  his 
side.  I  took  advantage  of  j\1.  Francois’  eyes  being  lowered  and 
averted  from  me,  to  study  him  more  attentively.  He  seemed  to 
UK^  terribly  old  and  worn,  his  age  showing  in  the  slope  of  his  shoulders, 
in  his  great  flat  feet,  encased  in  much-repaired  boots,  in  the  hard¬ 
ness  about  his  mouth,  in  his  wrinkled,  badly-shaven  cheeks,  in  his 
long,  deshless  nock,  and  in  the  pathetic  tuft  of  greying  hair  falling 
over  his  deepTy-lined  forehead.  “An  unfortunate  man,  one  to  be 
pitied,”  I  said  to  myself.  “You  were  unfortunate  in  everything  you 
undertook;  in  your  family,  in  your  business;  if  you  are  married  your 
wife  deceived  you,  if  you  have  children  you  have  never  known  them. 
You  are  alone,  alone  in  the  world.” 

A  loud  exclamation,  and  in  llussian,  interrupted  my  musing. 
Someone  was  calling  to  me.  I  turned,  and  saw  about  two  paces  from 
me  Alexander  Herzen,  a  well-known  writer,  who  lived  in  Paris.  I 
went  to  meet  him. 

“Who  are  you  with?”  he  asked  in  Russian,  without  lowering  his 
loud  voice.  “Who  is  that  person?” 

“  That  person  !  ” 

“  j\ly  dear  friend,  that  is  a  spy.” 

“You  know  him,  then?” 

“Never  saw  him  before.  To  look  at  him  is  enough.  He  has 
all  their  ways.  How  did  you  come  across  him?  Take  care.” 

I  did  not  answer,  for  I  knew  that,  in  spite  of  his  genius,  Herzen 
was  a  bad  judge  of  character,  particularly  in  the  first  glance,  and, 
as  I  remembered  that  at  his  hospitable  table  one  often  saw  suspicious 
people  who  excited  his  sympathy  by  two  or  three  plausible  phrases, 
and  who  in  the  end  turned  out  to  be  spies  (as  he  has  himself 
told  in  his  memoirs)  I  did  not  attach  any  great  importance  to  his 
warning,  and,  having  thanked  him  for  his  friendly  interest,  returned 
to  M.  FraiKjois 
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He  still  sat,  his  head  bent.  h 

“What  I  would  like  to  tell  you,”  he  said,  as  soon  as  I  had  sat 
down  beside  him,  “is  that  you  llussian  gentlemen  have  a  bad  habit. 

In  the  street,  before  strangers,  you  speak  in  Kussian,  and  very  loudly, 
as  if  you  thought  nobody  would  understand  you.  To  say  the  least, 
it  is  imprudent ;  as  for  me,  I  heard  every  word  your  friend  said 
to  you.” 

I  felt  myself  growing  red.  | 

“  I  beg  of  you — do  not  think — certainly  my  friend - ”  I 

“I  know  him,”  interrupted  M.  Franqois,  “he  is  a  clever  man—  f 
rrrarc  humanum  est.  ...”  n 

Certainly  M.  Francois  liked  to  show  off  his  Latin.  ij 

“  But,”  he  continued,  “  I  don’t  blame  him.  Anybody  might  suspect  | 

anything  from  my  appearance.  But  let  me  ask  you  a  question :  If  i 

I  were  what  your  friend  suspects  me  to  be,  what  interest,  what  |l 
gain,  should  I  have  in  making  friends  with  you?”  | 

“No  doubt  you  are  right.”  ^ 

M.  Franqois  regarded  me  mournfully. 

“You  learned  Russian  when  you  were  tutor  at  the  general’s,”  !! 

I  asked,  awkwardly,  for  I  wanted  him  to  forget  what  Herzen  had 
said.  < 

M.  Franqois’  face  brightened,  a  smile  hovered  about  his  mouth,  !; 

and  he  tapped  me  gently  on  the  knee,  as  if  to  let  me  know  that  he 
had  divined  my  intention.  Then  he  put  on  his  glasses,  picked  up  his  | 

stick,  which  had  fallen  to  the  ground. 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  learned  your  language  earlier,  when  I  went  from  > 

America  to  Siberia,  having  first  travelled  through  Texas  and  Cali-  '] 

fomia,  for  I  have  been  to  your  Siberia,  and  all  kinds  of  things  have  j 

happened  me  there.”  I 

“  For  instance  ?  ”  | 

“No,  I  don’t  wish  to  speak  about  Siberia,  and  for  several  reasons,  I 
principally  because  I’m  afraid  of  offending  or  hurting  you.  ] 

PalmacJiine  loutchi,”  he  added,  in  bad  Russian,  with  his  little  j 

sardonic  laugh,  “eh!  eh!  eh!  But  listen  to  what  happened  me  in  ■ 

Texas.”  | 

.\nd  iM.  Francois,  in  a  circumstantial  manner  not  habitual  to  il 

him,  began  to  tell  how,  when  wandering  in  Texas  he  had  once  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  ranch  of  a  IMexican  colonist,  and  awaking  in  j 

the  night,  had  seen  his  host  sitting  beside  his  bed  with  a  great  i| 

knife  in  his  hand  (coti  vna  nnvaja).  This  man,  of  enormous  height,  [ 

and  with  the  strength  of  a  bull,  told  him  that  he  was  going  to  cut  I 

his  throat  because  his  features  reminded  him  of  his  greatest  enemy.  j 
“Give  me  a  reason,”  he  said,  “why  I  shouldn’t  bleed  you  like  a 
pig.  I  can  do  it  with  impunity,  and  nobody  will  know  what  has 
become  of  you ;  even  if  someone  finds  out,  I  shall  not  be  called 
to  account,  because  nobody  takes  the  slightest  interest  in  you.  Now  j 

tell  me  why  I  shouldn’t  do  it,  for,  thank  God,  we  have  plenty  of 
time  to  talk  it  over.” 
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“  And,”  continued  AI.  FrHn(;ois,  “  until  morning,  lying  under  his 
knife,  I  was  forced  to  reason  with  that  drunken  brute,  sometimes 
relying  on  the  Sacred  Texts  (he  was  a  Catholic,  and  they  had  some 
effect  upon  him),  sometimes  on  general  considerations,  that  the 
pleasure  he  would  find  in  killing  me  would  not  equal  the  trouble 
of  staining  his  hands.  It  would  be  necessary  to  bury  me,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  health,  and  it  would  be  embarrassing,  &c.,  &c.  I 
was  obliged  to  tell  him  stories,  and  to  sing  songs.  ‘  Sing  with  me,’ 
he  thundered,  ‘  sing  the  muchacha,’  and  I  had  to  join  him,  with  the 
edge  of  the  knife — that  devil  of  a  navaja ! — within  two  inches  of  my 
throat.  The  Mexican  finished  by  sleeping  beside  me,  after  putting 
his  odious,  woolly  head  on  my  chest.” 

]\I.  Francois  told  me  this  story  in  a  slow,  sleepy  voice.  Then, 
opening  his  eyes,  he  stopped  abruptly. 

“And  what  became  of  the  Alexican,”  I  asked. 

“I  took  good  care  that  he  didn’t  have  an  opportunity  of  repeating 
such  a  pleasantry.” 

“What  do  you  mean?  ” 

Francois  passed  his  hand  under  his  chin. 

“  I  took  away  his  knife.  What  would  you  have  me  do?  ” 

“And  then?  ” 

“  .And  then - ” 

He  looked  at  me  sideways. 

“That  business  settled,  I  set  out  for  California.  Other  adventures 
happened  to  me  thert*,  and  always  on  account  of  those  cursed 
baggages,”  he  added,  pointing  to  a  quietly-dressed  woman  of  a 
certain  age  who  was  passing. 

“  On  account  of  ?  ” 

“On  account  of  petticoats.  Oh,  women!  women!  The  poisoners 
of  our  best  blood!  And  now,  good-bye,  sir.  I  see  I  am  beginning 
to  bore  you,  and  I  don’t  wish  to  bore  people,  particularly  those  who 
aren’t  necessary  to  me.” 

He  got  up,  stretched  himself,  and  giving  me  a  slight  nod,  went 
away  fiourishing  his  stick  with  a  flippant  air. 

I  confess  that  I  did  not  put  much  faith  in  his  Mexican  story. 
It  even  lessened  my  opinion  of  M.  Franqois,  and  again  the  thought 
came  that  he  was  trying  to  mystify  me.  But  to  what  end?  “He 
is  an  original,  an  original,”  I  repeated.  Above  all,  I  never  thought 
of  him  as  a  spy,  notwithstanding  my  friend  Herzen’s  statement. 
What  surprised  me  was  that  no  one  out  of  the  enormous  crowd  who 
passed  the  Palais  Iloyal  had  ever  recognised  him.  True  it  is,  that 
I  sometimes  thought  I  saw  him  winking  at  a  passer-by,  b\it  I  may 
have  been  mistaken. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  M.  Francois  never  drank  wine.  Perhaps 
he  had  not  the  money  to  buy  it.  But,  no,  he  always  gave  me  the 
impression  of  being  a  very  temperate  man. 

Neither  the  next  day  nor  the  days  following  did  he  come  to  our 
meeting-place,  and  gradually  I  ceased  to  think  of  M.  Francois. 

-A  few  days  before  the  24th  February,  1848,  I  set  out  for  Belgium, 
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and  it  was  at  Brussels  that  I  heard  of  the  new  revolution.  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  for  one  whole  day  no  letters  or  papers  were  received  from 
Paris;  the  inhabitants  congregated  in  the  streets,  devoured  by 
anxiety.  On  the  26th  February,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  I  was 
yet  in  bed,  though  not  asleep.  Suddenly  my  door  was  opened,  and 
someone  cried  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  “Franco  is  a  republic!  ’’  Not 
believing  my  ears,  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  towards  the  door. 
One  of  the  waiters  was  running  down  the  passage,  opening  the 
doors  on  the  right  and  left,  and  shouting  his  overwhelming  news  to 
the  occupants.  Half  an  hour  later  I  was  dressed,  my  hag  packed, 
and  on  my  way  to  Paris.  The  rails  had  been  lifted  on  the  frontier, 
and  I  and  my  travelling  companions  had  great  dithculty  in  reach¬ 
ing  Houai  in  a  coach  and  pair.  Towards  evening  we  arrived  at  Pon- 
toise,  but  no  further  could  we  get,  for  the  rails  had  also  been  taken 
up  round  Paris. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  all  I  heard,  saw,  and  experienced  during 
that  journey.  I  remember  that  at  one  of  the  stations  an  engine 
dragging  a  single  carriage  passed  us  with  a  deafening  noise.  It  was 
an  (‘xpress  train  bringing  north  the  Commissioner  of  the  Pepublie, 
“Citizen  Anthony  Thouret.”  The  pc'ople  who  accompanied  him 
waved  tricolour  flags  and  shouted,  and  the  railway  porters  in  silent 
amazement  watched  the  enormous  figure  of  the  Commissioner  heiid- 
iiig  under  the  doorway,  and  raising  his  arms  with  an  authoritative 
air.  The  years  of  1793  and  1791  re.tunu'd  suddenly  to  my  mind.  1 
remember  that  in  the  carriage  in  which  I  had  taken  my  seat  was  the 
well-known  IMadame  Gordon,  who  immediately  hc'gan  a  discoiirse  on 
the  necessity  of  ap])lying  to  the  “Prince,”  the  “Prince”  alone  could 
save,  them,  the  “Prince”  was  the  man  destined  by  Fate.  At  first 
nobody  understood  her,  hut  when  she  pronounced  the  name  of  Louis 
Napoleon  evei-yhody  turned  from  her  as  from  a  mad  woman.  And 
the  words  I  had  Imard  in  France  retunu'd  to  me.  llis  first  prediction 
had  come  true !  Before  we  arrived  at  Pontoise  there  was  a  collision 
between  our  train  and  one  coming  in  an  opposite  direction.  Some 
passengers  were  injured,  but  nobody  paid  the  slightest  attention  to 
them ;  the  one  thought  that  obsessed  us  was,  “  Shall  wo  be  able  to 
continue  our  journey?  ”  And  the  moment  the  train  went  on  every¬ 
body  began  to  hold  forth  beaiitifully,  all  except  one  old  man  with 
w'hite  hair,  who  had  hidden  himself  away  in  a  corner  of  the  carnage 
at  Douai,  and  who  repeated  without  ceasing,  “Everjthing  is  lost! 
Everything  is  lost !  ” 

Neither  shall  I  speak  here  of  the  emotions  1  experienced  on  my 
entry  into  Paris,  when  I  saw  the  tricolour  cockades  in  the  hats  and 
caps,  and  the  men  in  blouses,  guns  slung  across  their  shoulders, 
pulling  down  the  barricades  and  singing  the  IMarseillaise.  That  day 
was  passed  in  dream.  The  next  day,  according  to  my  custom,  I 
went  to  breakfast  at  the  Palais  Royal,  but  M.  Francois  did  not  come 
there.  However,  I  saw  that  his  prediction  about  the  bloodshed  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  come  to  pass ;  the  one  serious  combat  in 
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those  February  ilays  was  fought  on  tfie  Place  du  Palais  iioyal.  The 
days  went  by  without  meeting  him.  I  caught  sight  of  him  for  the 
firet  time  on  the  17th  of  iNlarch,  the  day  when  an  enormous  mass  of 
workmen  collected  outside  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  protest  against  the 
manifestation  known  as  “Bonnets  a  poll.”  His  arms  swinging,  his 
legs  wide  apart,  he  marched  with  quick  steps  in  the  middle  of  the 
crowd,  a  red  scarf  about  his  waist  and  an  enonnous  red  cockade  in 
his  hair.  Our  glances  met,  but  he  did  not  pretend  to  recognise  me, 
although  he  turned  his  face  towards  me  as  if  in  defiance.  “Yes,  it 
is  1,”  he  seemed  to  say,  and  then  continued  to  shout,  opening  his 
mouth  very  wide. 

The  second  time  I  saw  him  was  at  the  theatre.  Rachel  sang  the 
“Marseillaise”  in  her  cavernous  voice.  He  was  in  the  parterre,  the 
usual  place  for  the  claqueurs.  This  time  he  was  not  shouting,  and 
did  not  applaud.  With  arms  crossed,  he  watched  the  singer  sullenly, 
until  enveloping  herself  in  the  folds  of  a  flag,  she  called  upon  the 
citizens  “to  shed  the  impure  blood.” 

I  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  1  saw  IM.  Francjois  on  the  15th  of 
!May  among  the  crowd  that  thronged  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine  to 
invade  the  Chamber  of  the  representatives.  I  think  1  heard  his 
strange  voice,  hollow  and  ringing  among  the  cries  of  “Vive  la 
Pologne !  ”  But  in  the  first  days  of  June  M.  Franqois  suddenly 
appeared  before  me,  and  in  the  Palais  Royal.  He  nodded  to  me, 
even  held  out  his  hand,  a  thing  which  he  had  never  done  before, 
but  ho  did  not  sit  at  my  table.  He  seemed  ashamed  of  his  clothes, 
which  were  nearly  rags,  and  his  battered  hat.  A  feverish  impatience 
possessed  him ;  there  was  a  slight  twitching  about  his  lips,  and  his 
red  eyes  disappeared  behind  his  glasses,  which  he  kept  constantly 
fixing  on  his  nose  as  if  to  hide  them.  I  was  now  certain  of  what 
1  had  hitherto  only  suspected.  His  spectacles  wore  pieces  of  ordinary 
glass,  and  were  of  no  other  use  to  him  except  as  a  disguise.  A 
sullen  anxiety,  that  anxiety  peculiar  to  tramps  without  board  or 
lodging,  was  apparent  in  him.  The  miserable  aspect  of  this  enig¬ 
matical  being  astonished  me.  “If  he  is  an  agent,”  I  asked  myself, 
“why  is  he  so  poor?  And  if  he  isn’t,  then  how  account  for  the  life 
he  leads?”  I  reminded  him  of  his  predictions. 

“Yes,  yes,”  he  murmured  feverishly,  “all  that  is  now  ancient 
history.  But  you — why  don’t  you  return  to  Russia?  Why  do  you 
remain  here?  ” 

“Why  shouldn’t  I?” 

“Of  course,  that  is  your  own  business.  But  you  know  we  are  soon 
going  to  war  with  you.” 

“  With  us?  ” 

“Yes,  with  Russia.  We  want  glory,  more  glory.  War  with  Russia 
is  inevitable.” 

“With  Russia?  Why  not  with  some  other  nation?” 

“No,  no,  with  Russia.  You  are  young  still,  you  will  see  it.  As  for 
the  Republic”  (he  made  a  decisive  gesture)  “it  is  finished.” 
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We  wefp  on  the  eve  of  tlie  5th  of  Jime. 

“To-morrow’s  elections,”  he  said  quickly,  “will  be  of  great 
inqxirtance,”  and  he  gave  me  the  names  of  the  deputies  who  would 
be  elected  by  the  Parisians,  lie  even  gave  me  the  approximate 
number  of  votes  that  each  would  receive,  .\mong  the  names  was  that 
of  Caussidiere,  to  whom  M.  Fran(;ois  gave  first  place. 

“In  spite  of  the  15th  of  May?”  1  asked. 

M.  FraiKj'ois  smiled  sarcastically. 

“Do  you  suppose  I  select  him  because  he  is  pn-fect  of  the  Police?  " 

Louis  Napoleon  was  also  included  in  his  list. 

“He  will  be  at  the  end,”  observed  M.  Francois,  “but  that  will  he 
sufficient.  When  one  mounts  a  ladder  one  must  begin  at  the  last 
rung  to  anive  at  the  top.” 

That  evening  I  sent  Herzen  the  names  and  the  numbers,  and  1 
remember  his  astonishment  when,  on  the  next  day,  IM.  Francois’s 
words  came  true. 

“Where  the  devil  did  you  get  the  infoiTnation ?  ”  he  asked  me  more 
than  once. 

At  last  I  told  him  who  my  informant  was. 

“Ah,  that  hybrid  being!  ” 

But  to  return  to  our  conversation.  Among  the  names  which  were 
constantly  repeated  at  that  time  was  that  of  Prudhon.  I  mentioned 
him  to  M.  Francois,  for  he  included  him  in  his  list — at  the  end  it  is 
true.  But  1  found  that  he  did  not  attach  any  more  importance  to 
him  than  he  did  to  Lamartine  and  Ledru  llollin.  He  spoke  rather 
disdainfully  about  these  people,  with  a  touch  of  compassion  for 
Lamartine  and  anger  against  Prudhon:  “That  sophist  in  sabots.” 
As  for  Ledru  Rollin,  he  contented  himself  with  calling  him  “that 
stupid  fool  Ledru.” 

Our  talk  did  not  last  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  During 
that  time  M.  Francois  looked  about  him  uneasily,  as  if  he  were 
expecting  somebody.  Remembering  his  red  cockade,  1  said  to  him 
among  other  things : 

“  How  is  it  that  in  spite  of  all  you  are  a  Republican  ?  ” 

“A  Republican?”  he  answered  angrily.  “Why  should  you  think 
me  a  Republican?  It  is  good  enough  for  grocers.  They  still  believe 
in  the  principles  of  ’89  and  universal  fraternity.” 

He  stopped  suddenly.  I  turned  to  see  what  he  was  looking  at. 
An  old  man  in  a  blouse  with  a  long  white  beard  was  signing  to  him 
with  his  hand.  He  answered  with  the  same  sign,  joined  him  quickly, 
and  the  two  disappeared. 

Since  that  meeting  at  the  cafe  I  only  saw  M.  Francois  three  times. 
The  first  was  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens.  He  was  at  some  distance 
from  me,  with  a  badly-dr(*ssed  young  girl.  She  seemed  to  be  begging 
something  of  him,  wringing  her  hands,  and  putting  them  to  her  lips 
in  anguish.  He  listenetl  to  her  sulkily,  and  then  pushing  her  suddenly 
with  his  elbow,  he  drew  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes  and  went  away, 
while  she  disappeared  in  an  opposite  direction.  Our  next  meeting 
was  more  significant.  it  was  on  the  13th  of  June,  the  day 
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when  the  Bonapartists,  whom  liamartine  had  denounced  from  the 
Tribune,  assembled  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  were  quickly 
dispersed  by  the  troops.  In  one  of  the  nooks  in  the  wall  of  the 
Tuilories  tiardens  I  saw  a  man  dressed  as  a  mountebank  perched 
on  a  handcart  distributing  pamphlets.  1  took  one.  It  was  a  very 
ilattering  biography  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  I  had  often  met 
this  man,  a  Breton  with  an  enormous  thick  head  of  hair  which  stood 
on  end.  He  sold  tooth  powders,  ointments  for  rheumatism,  and 
other  patent  medicines  on  the  boulevards  and  in  the  streets.  While 
I  was  reading  the  pamphlet  somebody  tapped  me  lightly  on  the 
shoulder.  1  turned.  It  was  M.  Francois.  He  smiled  with  all  the 
wideness  of  his  sunken  mouth,  and  looked  at  me  ironically  from 
behind  his  glasses. 

“There,  there  is  where  it  begins,”  he  said  at  last,  tapping  his  feet 
on  the  ground  and  rubbing  his  hands.  “There  is  the  apostle.  Does 
his  gift  please  you  ?  ” 

“Who?  ”  I  cried.  “That  long-haired  mountebank?  That  clown? 
You  are  making  fun  of  me.” 

“Yes,  yes,  a  mountebank,  a  clown,  that  is  precisely  what  he  is. 
The  extraordinary  hair,  the  bracelets  on  his  arms,  the  gold-spangled 
vest — those  are  what  appeal  to  the  imagination.  The  legend,  my 
good  sir,  the  legend  is  necessary,  the  catch-word,  the  mise-en-scene , 
the  miracle,  the  marvellous.  Men  begin  by  being  astonished,  then 
by  respecting,  yes,  by  respecting,  and  they  end  by  believing.  Do  you 
remember  what  I  told  you  ?  The  serious  business  will  soon  com¬ 
mence,  and  when  we  have  passed  the  Ked  Sea - ” 

At  that  moment  a  mass  of  people  hurrying  from  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  before  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers,  overwhelmed  us,  and 
we  were  separated. 

It  was  during  those  terrible  June  days  that  I  saw  him  for  the  last 
time.  He  was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guards,  and 
he  carried  his  gun  with  the  bayonet  fixed,  and  1  cannot  describe  the 
cruel  expression  on  his  face. 

After  that  1  never  met  him.  In  the  year  1850  I  was  present  at  a 
marriage  of  one  of  my  friends  in  a  Russian  church,  and  suddenly, 
I  do  »iot  know  why,  I  began  to  think  of  INI.  Fran(;ois.  But  it  was 
not  for  some  years  later  that  I  knew  for  certain  he  was  dead. 
Behind  a  shop  counter  1  saw  one  day  a  woman,  whom,  after  some 
hesitation,  I  recognised  as  the  young  girl  I  had  seen  with  him  in  the 
Luxemboui'g  Gardens.  1  decided  to  recall  to  her  mind  that  scene. 
For  a  few  moments  she  could  not  remember,  but  when  at  last  she 
understood,  she  grew  pale,  then  red,  and  begged  of  me  not  to  question 
her  further. 

“Tell  me  one  thing,”  1  said.  “Is  he  alive  or  dead?  ” 

“  He  is  dead,”  she  said  at  last,  “and  he  got  the  death  he  deserved.” 

There  are  some  sea  birds  which  only  appear  during  a  stonn ;  the 
English  call  them  “stormy  petrels.”  They  tly  low  in  the  windy  air, 
skinmiing  the  angry  waves,  and  disappear  in  the  calm. 

Translated  by  Margaret  Gougu. 
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